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(Garar Barr, that queen of and ts 
; x, that queen of iſlands, is: 
ſo different from an the — ſtates of hs | 
rope, in the form of i government, in its 
E its cuſtoms, and im che ſentiments and 
manners of its inhabitants chat it ſeems ra- 
ther to belong to another globe than to that. 
on which we live. The contra is partica- -. 
larly ſtriking when we paß out of ange 
into England. We think ourſelves then trank- 8 


py ted into another plaũet; for the pattie © 
ſhort, and we are not prepared Eo 2 
abruptneſs of the change by a long-voyaper> 
I No place whatever is more calculated to 3 i 
- texeliaghe philoſophical obſerver, than the 

E Vor. I. 3 land. 
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iſland we are about t6 deſcribe, though TA 
therto. ſo little known among us. Such at 

8 leaſt, 1 is my pinion, and ſuch will be the 
opinion of every impartial perſon who has 

_ hived long enough in the country to learn 
the language, and to acquire the informa- 


tio 2 for forming a juſt judgment. 


The Kevoliticn, which took place about | 
two centuries ago, in the manners, in the 
ns and were 171 the commerce, the re · 
on, but ally in the political conſſi 
| 9 of England, i is 2 worthy of the grepteſt 
þ - _ admifratioh. * Notwithſtanding the. dutient 
| privileges, which- the nation 12 acquired 
with many ſtruggles; and which, in "thoſe 
| * +  . " times of barbariſm, hadalpeadyobtained the 
_— _ of RT N the Enza — Was 
6 -. = mou I. an of the Mary 
_— rg fiery Vat aloft Proofs. of 
tis aſſertion. But, in more proſperous days, 
the tranſition vas rapid, from the molt 
. 2 eme. op ppreſſion, to 54 molt unbound- ; 
ed civil and religious. From the 
deen Frhis abſotute independence, have 
=. ariſen thoſe, characters whoſe originality is ſo 
mag. An Engl iſnman who is rich, and 
11 N eve — of that fortunate 
HEY © Hand, acknowledges no other rule of con- 
duct chan the laws and his own pleaſure: if 
q 5 * does not 3 the + may 
| \ 


freely 
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freely. indulge the latter. Hence thoſe: in- 
numerable whims and extravagancies, at 
which the people of other nations, who do 
not - enjoy the, ſame liberty, are ſo greatly 
= aſtoniſhed, for. want of knowing or inquiring 
into their principles, though it ſhould rather 
be matter of. ſurpriſe that they'doHiot mul- 
tiply and — The obſervations ane 
remarks of other people are here no reſtraint. 
Each conſulting onſy his own inclinations,.. - 
d eſpiſes the cenſure of thoſe from whom he 
bas nothing to fear and nothing to hope. 
Here, indeed, as in other places, à ridic 
lous perſon is laughed at; but he meets wah > ol 
more indulgence,and a man of worth is nat 
the leſs eſteemed becauſe he is ſubject to 
ſome prevailing caprice; for it is one of the 
particular characters of Britiſh extravagance, 
never ta offend, the laws of the country. -- 
I mean to ſhew. in the ſequel, by remarkable 
examples, the influence of thefe on the na- 
tional happineſs. The ſame liberty of think- 
ing and 8 Sting ſhines in the writings of thbe 
: (Engliſh; and to. it we are indebted for fo _ 
: many bold ſyſtems, ſo man great and uſeful. 
| truths with which their philoſophers 'and 
_ mathematicians .. have - enriched - humanity. 
Hence, that adyenturons flight of genius, 
and thoſe new paths to ſciencę diſcovered by 
their poets and hiſtorians, which have ag- 
. grandiled, if we may ufe.the expreſſion, the 
7 Rs 5 | Thies 
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purſe mult be plentifu | 
©. whatever may be his taſte, his age, or way 
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| *- This iſfand has ſo many attractions, chat 
every ſtranger who arrives in it is faſcinated; 


as it were, by a ſecret charm, provided he is 


- previouſly acquainted with the language; 0 


and, in order to live commodi ouſly in 
2 country. where 2 thing is dear, his 
ly furniſhed. Then, 


— 


of thinking, he will find wherewithal-to gra- 


tify them. This charm extends its influence 
to people of every condition, from the low. 
eſt to thoſe of the higheſt rank. During 
te ſtay that the preſent king of tt: 
made in France, every engine was ſet at 
work to amuſe him; new entertainments 
_ were invented, and foreſts were illuminated 
to give him the pleaſure of a nofturnal chace. 
Every bon-mot he uttered, or did not utter, 
made the fubje&t or the burden of a ne— 
ſong. In ſhort, the nation ſtrove to mera» 
morphoſe for him its delightful Paris into 
a new Elyfium. London, however, where 
All theſe pleaſures were wanting, where no- 
body, not even the common failor, would 


| 17 give him the wall in the ſtreets, pleaſed him 
- . infinitely more. 27885 


It is evident, from numerous examples, 
that the great of the earth, ſo haughty to 
their ſubjeQs and their equals, are not alto- 
gether diſpleaſed when circumſtances ſome- 
times remind them that they are men = 
. wth. © 


(3 F 

of che Empire, upon Fiſting Engfand a few 
ears ago; being 400 vain of his rank to know 
bow th forges! if 60 Hegel, Wit 4 good 


- 


began to yield to it, and took the reſolũtion 

of diverting and amuſing himſelf with their 
humouts: and then, though he had no great - 
er rèaſon to be pleaſed with the court than 


ceedingly agreeable to him. 
Minarett # 7 5 
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The Enplifh'themſclves are . well able to- 


that male factors, who have th 


leaſt hope of 
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o the opinion - of Monteſquieu, no people in 
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che: world-enjpy = form of fee ent fo: 
Jeerſed, it mat naturalſy be unknown and | 
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the reſt of their race: A powerful prince | 


grace: foundthe'Engluih' leis |rclpedtful"to- | 
him chan this own ſubjects, and at firſt come 
plained f it; hut refleRing that their con- 

duct was ſuek as he mult have expected, le 


be had at firſt Wich the irrererence of the 
people, yet his abode in England became ex. 


apptetiate the value of their native country, 48 


eſcaping from juſtice, willrather eæpoſe them. 
ſelves to the riſł of à criminal trial, t go 
abroad. Exile is in their mind a fort of 
death almoſt as terrible às an untimely end; 

J and/accordingly every day ſhews unhappy —  . - 
weiches en the ſeaffold who' might" eafily © 
Wy pave cleaped by flight = 


_ As this iſland differs in ſq many reſpęctz 
from every other epuntry, arid asg accoyding 


1 8 3 7 1 
Rods even by philofop phical inquir 
ers. Hence thoſe ous" doubts of the 

| advantage of a government purely monar- 
.chical, , Or c of a limited 2 fuchi as the 
Britin. Let us nat ev any orte the chains 
de is conten it te wear; they may appear 
e -light to Him, 75 eſen pleafant by eompari- 
don; hut to attempt, 97 ee exale 
the condition of 2 ſubje& u inqnarchical 
EY” | Nate above that of a Bron; would be as 
wy Hh as unjuſt, -- Wer we have read the 
8 aftions THated in the fold wing 
es, in © ed to iuſtthte the corftIrution, 
= laws, the.diverſified regulations, and, in 

W £ 3 AL that p Utes the 'happinds of 

| thus kingdom, beth aps we will not conſider 
5 4 "Is hyperbolicaf the exprefiory df that Nabob 
of ,Arcot, w preſemed Colbnel Suthetvito 
the victorious 'Souhali of the Deean: Great 
* .Soubah? receive my preſents” cis 18 the 
2 warrior with hom "mp you the friend- 
5 p of the Ebglith,"\ who e u naten of 
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„ certain German kiloſophir gives the 
a” 8 excellent definition of political li- 
5 berty: I call free, ſays he, that ſtate, in 
which no one is obli 3 make any other 
Aetisce of N vohintary actions than that 

- +4 ech! 18: : abſgJutely necetlary to the preſer- 
. ration of che community that ſtate, in which 

the * limitations are not made with 
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of t * 1 5 fa ch, in 

the privileges it beſtows on any f 2 
or on any rank, has regard only to the moſt 
2 r ak jo the. 1 * of the 


As | —_ : - 
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= county upon © + 9 8 { 
a 6 201, 1 * 2 -Y 
1 ee the OY F ribs 
nee in a Rep ublic „ And which! even * | 

) . neceflary to "Hs. exiſtence, as er 
i Lerne to j feed. the republican, ſpirit, to keep. 
t it in vigeus ang to: Ws. it life and activity; 
: notwithſtandingthe. unhappy ive of the A- 
- WH merican war; notwithſtanding the enormous 
debt, and the waſting luxury of "the nation; 


and, laſtly, in ſp ſpite « + al ole vices and im- 
perfections which are the melancholy por- 
tion of the human race, the inhabitants of 
5 1 * a * enviable.” by 
the 


het ws de allowed this- A e 
dulaſſical. In common language Algiers and” 

_ called Republics, while England, becauſe it has 2 pi =o is 
ceonſſdered as monarchy. Sparta, which Nat r 


W had likewiſe its Kings. 
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by (he naatof ulak or nts wr . 


| fi 
rea I 
55 ideas of national liberty, founded our 
* * Marek ered baer mr oy 3 * 


— — 


to 7 08 hp of that 1 mull. 
de bunt. It is an un 2 
+ that no poliſbed nation was ever io free aß the 
people of England are atthis:dayz.and, thoſe 
who arc acquainted with the conſtitution of 
ancient and modern ſtates, will undoubted- 
P. ſuhſenide to this opinion. We muſt par- 
=. the patriotiſm of a Dutchman; or of — 
Sus 8 himſelf with being 
r= RAE = 
= Mllm 8 
* compariſon. 
2 8 12 . — bg Sanin. 2 ine 
 Wuhout.taking into che zocount great”. 
© number of frauchiles and — — 
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nation} we may, com end its ik be 

_ ya Nee N PR * 15 80 | 
The li che 8 
. The iery "i „ 

| 3. Tse of juſtice. © 1 

4. The trials by fur. Ae ce 

5. The repreſentations in Parliament. 

6. The Privilege of poblic enen. 

I Teis $ with: TOE reaſon that the ber. on 
cmfider' the liberty of the preſs as the : 
dium or ſufeguarcf of their civil wo bl It 
is true, that they often àbuſe it ohh 


paſquinades and feantifous Tibels 5 * made 
to diſſeniinate; hut they are richhiy indem. 
niſied for this inconvenience: hy valt'a | 
vantagesderived"fromt it.” n 22.4 = 77 3 


EAN 7 88 


The moſt: thamoleſs/miniſter; he in the-_ = 


n * 
A * SIE 2 —_— 


cabinet, and in. parliament, does not bluſh to : 
propoſe the moſt -pernicions'meafures; and 2 
who hears with difference the moſt 8 1 
reproaches, is i ed all at once in his au- k 


dacious career, by the fingle curd of the 
public voice. Hitherto no Engüſh miniſtey- 
has ventured to miſunderſtand or to def pile _ 
this voice. It is this which oſten makes bad 
deſigns prove abortive; and which *dilcah® = - 
ct th dogg ld? plans. e 


9 8 4% 
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ons, which are. unavoi- 
es becauſe the public news. 
e, the place, and often 
rok, of ſuch dag rd and'in 


8 90 certain 1 7 a8 eas as 9 
motives of 1 who haye propoſed and ſup- 
ort them In thele: ſſemblies th the 5 . 

f mem 


e 


in 


bir 
88 5 i ves all places 


= 1 e 
— co c ve maintai 
eck itſelf in 8 to this hour. "Fic 

moſt apparently infignificant enterprise of a 

| 3 7 

catiſcquences wear w.of an 

on the x national li ty; fers the whole 1 5 


| ( 11 8 / E 
doned. If i attention were beſtowed on 
ſmall things the crown would e end Ne” 

boſe ative, 9294 attain, by inſenfible 1 55 
object at Which! it SN? apir es, ab. 
10 Jute powers, by 


+ + 
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in the year 17 1 it was the king's / plea- 
ſure, that A certain criminal who Pad bom 
condemned fo death, might not be executed 
at the uſual place, but our of che city before 
the houſe 1 in 'which he had committed the 
crime, . The wiſh of his 775 was con- 
municated by the ſecretary of ſtate to tlie 
ſheriffs of 25 county of Middleſex. In any 
other country it Wauld have been thought! | 


matter of indifference” where a co wis 


executed; but the people of England judg- 

ed otherwiſe, The ſheriffs' reſale to * 

the deſire of the king- A more e 

order had no better effect, but it produe 

a very humble remonſtrance, in which the 

moſt ſolid reaſons for the refuſal were ſtated. 

It was ſaid among others, that if the place of 

puniſliment was arbitrarily changed, it would 

Acht oecaſion to ahuſes, Which, n the end, 

. t undermine. the fundamental laws. of 
the! kingdom. Suck executions might then. 
be made ſometimes in the town, ſometimes 

5 the country, in one of the public 7 ed 

in ſuch pr. fuch a 4 ſtreet; and at laſt even in a 

houſe, Which would in the . annihilate 13 5 


* ol i publicly on much . 


* 
* 4 =_ 
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| « 10 1 

fions, ſo indiſpenſible in a free ſtate. The 
therifls--perſiſted in their refuſal, and they 
merited the thanks of the * * * 
conduct. P 


2. The Habeas Corpus act ſecures the 
weak from the oppreſſion of the ſtrong. By 
this act the miniſter, the king himſelf, can« 
not impriſon a Britiſh ſubj * if the cauſe of 
his detention is not notified to him in a few 
days; and de muſt be brought before ſome 
tribunal, and confronted with his 
accuſer.  . By this means, a Perſon of the 
very loweſt rank is perfectly ſecure againſt 
the abuſe of power, even when armed with 
1 . Nothing can form a 
4 contraſt with this act, than the 
Grow vs ” _ ; Ho which the French 

| were formerly fo prodi A per- 

 ' fon; was fure of being 3 1 
* n under 2 


* 


declared, that the time and ware 
execution aue in law as gart of the 
ut the Recorder's warrant was a lawful aut 
< Sheriffs 28 to the time and place Ges. 
Sheriffs ſaid their doubts were over-ruled, not /atizfied 


——— 


to the 
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f 0 13 *. „ E626» 
of a clerk of ſore miniſter, * | x wean Vi | : 
lieye;Lingnet; this diabotical etiquetteiynor - © © 
in diſuſe at this day. That ſingular man, 
during his firſt reſidende, in London, tortu- | 
red his imagination to decryß in His Annas, 
the liberty of the-Engliſh- At preſent, 105 . 
ſtructed * the ſchool-of the Baſtile, he | 
thinks differently, and conſſdders England bs 
the · moſt inviolable af afylun 1 in ae ward} - 
He publickly deplores h -inconfiderate pa!“ 
trigtiſm, and — in = Journal, r 
eee ee e 
du e Au N54“. 1 
-Jo the hiſtory of Wilkes, partly forgotten g 
and partly kein Germany,: and ber 
L Will give a Reteh of in the ſqueal of chi? I 
work, becaule this important; and Ras been 9 
quite miſunderſtood, Likalt have an opportu-' . „„ 
' nity. of placing in a confpieuots point of view 
the great advantaged of? e ack in i ic. * 


* 


3. The courts of zee are a nocefthy 2 | 
pendage to A fer Aud Well. te ghlated . 
Formerly, in ancient Ge Rome, 4 
putes and law. ſuits were Pleaded and decids. 
ed in public. It is difficult to be notorid 3 
unjuſt, When a whole: nation is arten 5 
to Wie moſt minute circumſtance of our. „ 
duct, ani ready to oenſure the leaſt Weg.. 

| There | never was a man, except the Decem 
vir Appius, ſo bold as to brave a „„ 
peoples and N 3 of flagtant 

Ver. *. e OP 92> "bytes 8 £08 
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* | — 


. 
injuſtice before a public. tribunal. But the 
e of 1 een 1s well aan. | 


In the orocals againſt - the Putchels of 

f Kingſton in the. ar 1777, 4 femarkable ac- 
'- - - cident happened, which thewedin the clear- 
eſt manner the excellence of public trials, 
a The Dutcheſs was the widow of a Peer, and 
- conſeguemly her cauſe came before the 
Houſe of Lorde, All che Peers of Eng land 
— her natural judges, under the * | 
of a Lord Steward, appointed by the 
ing for the purpoſe, barwhoſe bigh dignity 
ceaſed with the trial. The theatre of the ſcene 
was at Weſtminſter Hall; the ſpacious con- 
- fines of which edifice were Wen too narrow 
for the multitude of ſpectators. The principal 
witneſs for the Dutcheſs was an old bedrid 
Iman, who could not be removed from his 
chamber. His evidence, however, was in · 
diſpenſable, and without it the Dutcheſs 
could not prevail. She preſented, therefere, 

2 petition to the Court, requeſting a 7 oh 
Du 3 in England; which was, that 
= es a committee- might be authoriſed to take 
_ the evidence of the old man in his on 


* 7 heuſe. Thie appeared very reaſonable to 
way of che Peers preſent, and they were 
1 about _— to it, * * matter ak 


eh e 8 N y 


- the Earl a Mansfield (one. oF the chief . 


bas 4 ä a Wars * unites the 
deeveſt 


EY F 15 * ; 
deepalt knowledge of juriſprudence, and the 
moſt exquiſite judgment, with the eloquence | 


of Cicero, roſe to Ipeak in his turn; (not in 


quality of judge, but as a ſimple Peer, and 
in that 2 he has nothing but his ſingle 
voice like any other lord.) After 7 
declared his inclination to give the Dutchels 
eyery poſſible means of juſtification, he paint- 
ed, in the moſt ſtriking colours, the ill ef. 
fects f this illegal indulgence; he faid that 
the precedent, a thing of great authority inthe © 
Engliſh Courts, would often regulate the con- 3 
duc of judges, and even 7 9 them to 
yield Me requiſitions; that inevery cauſe _ * 
of importance, there, would always be fome 


ia indiſpoſed, whom it would be neceſ- 


lary to examine in ſecret: and how. — 7 
ſaid he, may not a ſmall number of perſons, 


appointed by fch a commiſſion, be Pabuled > 


or ſeduced; nay, may not the members of * . > , 
that commiſſion be choſen by the party in- - 
tereſted? He concluded by Ig that 9 Y > 
an innovation would open a door for corrup- * 2 
tion and venality; - that it would aim a mor- 

tal blow at the national liberty, at the right - * 

of property, fo facred in the Fingdom, and 
that it would expoſe the life of e every c citizen 
0 . = 21 . 
in order to underſtand this reaſoning,” it 
is neceſfary to know, that in the. Engliſh - -- 
Fes #14 the 23 depend on the de. 
"rs - poſitions : 


— 


( 16. ) 
poſitions of witneſſes, and that a | fingle wit- 
-neſs is of more importance than a volume 
of documents. The ſpeech of Lord Mans- 
field made a ſtrong impreſſion. Such of the 
Peers as were the moſt zealous friends of 
the Dutcheſs immediately defiſted from their 
demand, and her moſt eloquent "defenders 
were reduced to filerice. A ſcene of the 


. moſ} intereſting kind to a n ob- 
ſerver! 


* The verdiets of allthe Engliſh Lola are 
pronounced by twelve perſons who are ſworn, 
called Jurymen. Theſe areproperlythe judges 

who acquit or condemn. It is true that they 
are ed by one or more j es, who are 
appointed and paid, for 9 and giv- 
ing their ſanction to the legality of the pro- 
cesdings, and for turning the attention of 
the jury to certain, circumſtances in the 
proof; but they themſelves pronounce the 
ſentence according to the tenor of the law. 
However, in order to avoid the inconveni- 
ence of ſeeing a perſon brought before a 

Judge on {light ſuſpicions for a pretended 
crime, every accuſation, is previouſly exa- * 
mined by ſeventeen perſons, called the Grand 
. whoſe deciſion diſmiſſes or authoriſes 
' a proceſs. The other] jurymen who paſs the 
ſentence muſt be unatumous ; they are ſhut 
up in a chamber till they are agreed, while 

in the Grand * a Plurality of votes is 
| W 


\ 
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fuffcient to aſcertain the validity of the ac. 


. culation, and for this reaſon they conſiſt of 


ne an unequal number. H one of the jurymen 


s. die ſuddenly, the accuſed perſon is releaſed, 


he WW becauſe no one can be 185027 more than once : 2 
of for the ſame crime, and becauſe the election 


Ir of a new juryman would require for his in- 


rs formation an entire reyiſal of — whole Pra- 5 


he ceedings. 


Engliſh courts, is owing. princ = to the 


re nature of the conſtitution... No miniſter, 

n, however powerful, or however wickal in 

es other reſpe&s, ever took it into his head to 

y ſet himſelf above the laws. However bi 

te his authority, and however numerous his 

v adherents, i be attempted to oppreſs the moſt 

o- inconſiderable citizen, he would find a court 

f ready open, and be.obliged to appear before 

le it in perſon. © The man who has ſenſe to f- 
le timate an advantage like this, will be con- 
V. ſtrained to admire the adminiſtration of Eng- 

- lf juſtice, which, however, cannot be im- 

a . „ 

d 


t in chat pariſh; and | among others, to ſerve a8 
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A * F oreigners, even . al 


The great Sawant which ns 1 5 


1 
= 


= * Exery man in Eng land, a . 
d of two years, has accepted a boule in 3 Pa 
8 riſm, is obliged, in his turn, to take upon him, 
e without reward, the burden of ſome office 
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ſſmould not be naturalized, are obliged to 
perform this duty as well as others. The 
t telve perſons neceflary for the trial of any 
auauſe, are choſen from amongſt a great num- 
berz and this renders cabals impoſſible; any 
Ke ttempts indeed of this nature are unknown. 
Uhus cauſes are ſpeedily decided, and with 
ite greateſt impartialjty. Linguet himſelf, 
who, before he was cured of his patriotiſm 
dy the Baſtile, had taken upon him to de- 
cry every thing in England, pays notwith- 
ſtanding a tribute of admiration to the judi- 
dbeial proceedings of that country. We read 
in his annals an energetic detail of his ſenti- 
ments on this head. In a criminal proceſs," 
if the accuſed is a foreigner, the jury is com- 
poſed of ſix foreigners and fix natives. The. 
names of his jury are previouſly. communi- 
aatſed to him, that he may challefige, with-. 
bdut aſſigning any reaſons, ſuch of them as he 
map ſuſpeck of having malice againſt him. 
.. o Wn : 
EF  _ -- Nothing can be more ſtriking than the 
- . gentleneſs and humanity with which crimi- 
 -. nals are treated by the court: whether they 
de robbers, or murderers, or incendiaries, 


And though their guilt be manifeſt; yet the 
ka yers, the jury, and the judges are anxious 
do prevent any undue advantages being taken. 
bet them, The indictment againſt them, is 
E  _ ſcrutinized with attention, to ſee if any fault 
m cgegt into it, which may render the 8 | 
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2 Is 8 
of it ambiguous. A wrong name, an inaceu- 
rate date, a ſingle letter miſplaced, added, or 
omitted, in the name of the aceuſed, become 
here matters of ſuch importance, as to vitiate br 
the indictment, and thus put an inſtant end to 
the trial.. The lawyers defend the accuſedwith 
- zeal, and the. witneſſes who: give evidence 
againſt him, are interrogated with much ſe- 
verity, and often with great acuteneſs. His 
own confeſſion. is not demanded ; it is in- 
deed of no weight, when he cannot be con- 
victed by the. teſtimony. of witneſſes, It is 
thought. repugnant to human nature for a 
man to aceuſe or give evidence againſt him- 
ſelf. How great is the Contraſt between this 
philoſophical principle, and the maxims by 
which thoſe courts are regulated, where tor. 
ture is the grand reſource! When the evi- 
dence is concluded, the criminal is allowed 
to addreſs the court in his own defence, and 
the greateſt attention is paid to what he ſays. 
If . is found guilty, the preſident of the. 
court announces the puniſhment of the law, 
ma ſpeech which, far from being filled with 
reproaches or inveQves-againſt e unhapp 
culprit, is generally compoſed of the 1 
tender and cmpaihibnate expoltulations. 


Colonel de la Mothie, the French foy, who 
\ was executed in London in 1782, and who, 


in his own country, had been treated as a 
3 , "contemptible MUG, was not a little fug-. 


* 


— 
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priſed af the 29 that was ſhewn him, 

cee.uxen though a criminal arraigned for high | 
1 e while in priſon, 
ET  withaſlate ef the eee of e 
was accuſed, that he might have time to an- 

- (wer them deliberately. Lawyers of emi- 
nence; without any proſpe& of reward, un- 
dertook his defence. A liſt of the jury was 

given him, and, in a word, he was treated as 
| if the happineſs of the ſtate had depended 
on | his juſtification. The Judge obſerved 
. with much gentleneſs, the tendernefs which 
the laws had for his ſituation, and conclud- 
ed with theſe words, Thus, Sir, have you 
deen treated in a country where you had no 
reaſon to expect the ſmalleſt indulgenee; and 
ſuch are the cuſtoms of a people, whoſe ex- 
cellent conſtitution you have endeavoured to 
' overturn.” Nene ſuch examples calcu- 
- lated to deſtroy the popular and foolithy pre- 
judice which — the general manners 
of the Engliſh as batbarous kr favage? Iam 
not here talking of individuals; bene? the 
nation, conſidered with reſpett to its conſti- 
tution, manners, cuſtoms, and laws. Hany 
one will apply himſelf to the inveſtigation of 
flcts, and tf he will examine them accurate - 
1 he will become ſenſible of the ys . 
1 legiſlation. 2 | 


5. Every En elifman who hes a frechold 
ls of the valve «> ks ſhillings yearly, ts 
| | | entitled 


— 
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entitled to a vote in the election of a Tepre- 


% 


| ſentative in parliament, for the county in 


which he lives. This right, however, does 
not reſt on the ſame foundation in che towns. 
In ſome, every proprietor. of a hpuſe has a 


vote; in others, only the members of the 
corporations; ſome have repreſentatives, 


though not poſſeſſed of landed property. The 


two 9 of Oxford and Cambridge 
have a ſimilar privilege, not on account of 


their territorial poſſeſſions, but becauſe by 
granting it, an honour was n ta be 
= to ane | | 


þ i 
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The means * corruption are | extremely 


„ to the court in elections for 


members of parliament: The laſt King, how- 


ever, could not prevent the patriotic partyfrom 


paſſing the moſt efficacious laws againſt this 


ſhameful abuſe; though means are dil fallen 


upon to infringe them with impunity. 'For : 
Inſtance, the candidate traverſes the county, 


buys all forts of trifles at a dear rate, gives 
three, or four guineas for a chicken, '&c. 


The peaſant comprehends what is meant by | 
all this, accepts the money, and gives his 
vote. As the whole is an affair of mere 


ſpeculation, it oſten happens that the candi- 
date laviſhes vaſt ſums in vain, when the in- 


fluence of his rival is greater than his own. 


The famous banker Fordyce, who, in the 


* 1778, became a bankrupt, laſt in ſuch 


2. 
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Wo ſpeculation thirty thouſand” Pounds! but | 


imagining that injuſtice had been done him, 
he was fooliſh enough to embark in a law- 


fuit ſtill more expenſive. Many hundreds 


of county people were brought up to Lon- 
don to ppear as witneſſes. This ſecond 


ppeculation had the fate of the firſt, and was 


not leſs conducive to his total ruin. The 


reſpect that is paid to a member of parlia- 


ment, his influence in public affairs, efpeci- 


uly if he has any talents as a ſpeaker, talents 


chat lead to the firſt dignities in the ſtate, 


have all a powerful effect on che lah aan 


Engliſhman, and diſpoſe him to ſtrain every 


3 rr pad rants] | 
One of the principal cauſes of the * 
mõdern parliaments is, that 2 475 
(a cant name given to perſons wh, have en- 
richedthemſelves in hen cheir return to 

| England, endeavour, at any price to get in- 


to parliament. This too is che true reaſon 
why fo many atrocities commutted in Urat 
yu of the world remain unpuniſhed. | 


ld we bs. 


„ two civiliaed nations, ſuch as Italy 
and England, This contraſt appears x 
every circumſtance in which it is poſſible 


or two nations to differ. Italy almoſt eve- 
ry day of the year celebrates a religious fel- 


wal, England a political-one. The latter 


Bas * unknown in "Ry; * : 
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in Faghand.. Rene is more — here 


than meetings, proceſſions, and public teſti- 


monies of general joy; all theſe objects in- 


© tereſt, ina lively manner, thoſe who kn — 


nature of them; but the fineſt. and the moſt. 


extraordinary of all theſe ſpectacles is un- 
8 doubtedly that of. an election for mem 


to ſerve-in parliament, - The fame ſe ſcenes 


that paſſed-in ancient Rome when the new 


magiſtrates were choſen, may here beſeenafew _ 
days before the election. People ofthehigheſt 


rank, who, by their birth, their wealth, or their 
talents, are entitled to be conſidered as the 


chief people of the ſtate, go about ſoliciting 
votes from the loweſt citiaen. The 'beau- 


-  tiful Dutcheſs of Devonſhire herſelf was not 


aſhamgd to mingle with the moſt inconſider- 
able houſeholders, of Weſtminſter, to canvaſs 
for Mr Fox. The motive of this interfer- 
. ence- on the part of this amiable Dutcheſa, 


was chiefly to oblige the Prince of Wales, 38 
| who. intereſted himſelf warmly in the . 
tion of Fox. The day fixed being arrived, 
all che citizens who are qualified to vote are 


divided into col — and 3 them- 


W „ Sw +-- 


. panjed 8 z crowd | of h friends, who are 


> from the opp oſite party by the 


: E of the xibhons in their hats. Enſigns | 


are carried before them, bearing the name 


of che * and his a, Theſe + 


. ; Proceſſions, 


as . 
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proceſſions, - conſiſting of ſome thouſands of | 
people, which, in London, have at leaſt 

not fewer than an hundred thouſand ſpec- 

tators, are made without thoſe armies of ſol- 
diers or officers of Juſtice, whoſe preſence is 

+ conſidered as indiſpenſable in other coun- 
£ tries, and who, for the moſt part, do infi- 
| nitely more ill than good. bs gt 


* - 1 ® 
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be candidates mount a ſort of Amphi- 
theatre covered with carpets, erected for the 
| . purpoſe. Hence they harangue the people 
like the Roman orators in the forum. The 
Z citizens qualified to poll next proceed to 
1 write their names and their votes, without 
any diſtinction of rank or age, and a plura- 
üty of. ſuffrages determines the election. 
I The ſucceſsful perſon now, in virtue of his 
new dignity, acquires part of the ſovereign 
power, and of the ſacred privilege of giving. 
laws to his country, or of abrogating them, 
and of watching over the ſafety and felicity 
of the nation. However great the noiſe and 
'-  tumult'on theſe occaſions may be, among a 
people who enjoy liberty ſo compleat, it very 
ſeldom happens that bloodſhed is occaſioned. 
Por there exiſts a real and very eſſential diff. 
ference between menaccuſtomed to give wa 
uiuithout fear to the unreſtrained movements 
of the heart, and thoſe unfortunate beings 


0 and thoſe unfortunate heings 
who, crouchig under the yoke offurly def- + 


. » Potilm, abandon themſelves to the moſt cri- 


4 , : 
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* . | 
minal exceſſes the moment they find their | 
chains either broken or relaxed. However 
great may be the animoſity of the parties, 


neither ſword nor piſtol are ever ſeen in the 
ſtrife of theſe political combats. 


When the election is over, the ſucceſsful 
candidate is carried home to his houſe in | 
triumph. I. cannot reſiſt the pleaſure of 3 
quoting here the beautiful deſcription. that 
Linguet has given us in his annals of the ' 


triumph of Mr Fox in 1784, * which 1 : 
was * an eye- witneſs. > 


cc 8 makes "TEE here as in other | 
„places. Mr Fox having had the majo- | 
rity, the crowd of his partizans was now 
much more numerous than on the day of ; 
opening the poll. A detachment of peo- \ 
ple on horſeback began the. Wien h 
„ march: they were followed by the co- 
lours of each pariſn whoſe votes had ope- 4 
rated the election of the candidate, ac- 
companied by the principal electors of 


| 
\ 
thoſe pariſhes on foot, carrying in their 
hands a long white rod. | 

| 


After theſe colours 1 thoſe of 
Mr Fox himſelf; among which one of 
white ſattin was diſtinguiſhed with theſe 
words, Sacred to female patriotiſm.” * 


This was at once an homage paid by gra- 
Vor. I. Gs e titude 


0 
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ce titude to the zeal of the Dutcheſs of De- 
<* yonſhire, a juſtification of her proceedings, 
* and an equitable indemnification for the 


% trouble they had expoſed her to. 


“ Another cavalcade preceded a troop 
„ crowned with laurels, accompanied with 
„ muſic; this was immediately ſucceeded ' 
„ by the victor himſelf, who was born on 
e the ſhoulders of ſeveral ſtrong men in a 
chair, ſurrounded on three ſides with a 
5 thick foliage of laurel. He was followed 
“ by many coaches, with ſix horſes, empty, 
„ put decorated with feſtoons of laurel, and 
“ indicating by the livery of the domeſtics, 
the auguſt houſes to which they belonged. 
At laſt the proceſſion concluded with a 
much more numerous cavalcade, compoſed 
“s indifferently, like all the preceding, of ci- 
* tizens of every condition, all united by 
* one common ſentiment, who, forgetting 
c the diſtinctions of rank, and diſplayin 
& only the: common expreſſion of joy an 
& of equality, formed with the immenſe 
% crowd in the ftreets, and on the windows 
ce of the houſes, a ſpectacle as ſingular as in- 
6 tereſting; all hearts were dilated, and every 
<« eye exhibited the moſt unequivocal ſymp- 
* toms of internal ſatisfaction.“ 


« For my own part, I never behelda ſcene 
“that affected me more, or which, in my 
7 F 4 * opinion, 


e 


5 
opinion, is more capable of exciting in 
the mind a higher degree of nobleneſs 
and energy.“ 


«© That ſatisfaction was ſtill more warmly 
felt by thoſe who conſidered. that this 
homage was paid to a fingle individual ; 

without dignities, without power, ſup- 


portedonly by his courage, andby the zeal 
and devotion of friendſhip : that the fame 
man, thus the object of attention, thus 
loaded with honours, and thus recom- 
penſed for his attachment to the people, 
and for his oppoſition to miniſters, would, 

in any other country, have groaned under 
perſecution; or might have ended his days 
in a dungeon; inſtead of this pomp which 
ſeemed to elevate him above the lot of a 
mortal, an arbitrary order might have 
precipitated him ignominiouſly into the 


grave of the Baſtile, or the Spandau, or 


have baniſhed him to the deſerts of Sibe- 
ria, places where not only friendſhipcould 
not come to conſole him, but where it 
would have trembled toacknowledge him; 
where it would not even have been al- 
lowed to verify his exiſtence or his de- 


0 ſtruction, &c. 


* What-a reprefentation! and how it juſ- 


< tifies the pride of an Engliſhman! how it 
ſanctions the preference, that ſo many men 
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«* of worth attribute even involuntarily to 


. * the conſtitution of Great Britain above all 
r 

Thus ſpeaks Linguet, who juſtifies the 
change of his ſentiments in the followin 
manner: In returning hither,(to England, 
l do not conceal that I have changed my 
* opinion on a number of points; that, after 
% having acquired much melancholy infor- 
mation with regard to that ſort of perfec- 
« tion of which human ſocieties are ſuſcep- 
< tible; after having been forced to give to 
meditation two whole years, abſtracted from 
« my life by a violence from which it is the 
&« firſt law of theſe kingdoms to guard their 
<< ſubjeQs ; I ſhall notfail tomakethe repara - 
<« tion that is due to their legiſlation, eſpe- 
e cially from one who has been the victim 
Hof that violence which it keeps at a diſt- 
* ee ? 


It is evident, that theſe elections for re- 
preſentatives in parliament ſerve to foſter 
the pride of the Engliſh, and to inſpire them 
with certain ideas of natural equality. I was 
witneſs at an election for Newcaſtle of a very 
ſingular event. Two candidates offered them- 
ſelves for the repreſentation of this town. 
One of them was a friend and relation of the 
Duke of Northumberland, who went thither 
in perſon to aid his friend, and to take a 


SS. 
warm intereſt in his ſucceſs. The patron of 
the other was a merchant of London, ca led 
Smith, who carried on the coal-trade to an 
extent which had already made him maſter 
of a fortune exceeding one hundred thouſand. 
pounds. His trade gave him great and nu- 
merous connections in this place, where the 
coal ſhips arrive in order to pay the duties. 
The Duke of Northumberland, who, beſides 
his rank and princely fortune, was ſtill more 
diſtinguiſhed for having filled the firſt offices 
in the ſtate, did not imagine that ſuch a man 
could, with any ſucceſs, oppoſe his views. 
But, on his arrival at Newcaltle, he was ſoon 
undeceived. He immediately, therefore, ſent 
to beg the favour that Smith would come 
and ſpeak with him. Smith returned for 

anſwer, that he had no buſineſs with the 
Duke, but that if the Duke had any thing 
to ſay to him, he might take the trouble of 
calling at his houſe. This in fact the Duke 
reſolved on, and propoſed to Smith, that, if 
he would agree to make his friend wave all 
pretenſions to the repreſentation of Newcaſ- 
tle, he would ſolemnly engage, that at ano- 
ther election, which would ſoon happen in 
a certain county, his friend ſhould be infal- 
libly choſen, as the Duke had much proper- 
ty in that country, and the election depended 
entirely on him. Smith refuſed flatly the 
propoſition of the Duke; e have given, 


faid he, my word to my friend, and am in 
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the habit of keeping it.“ —“ Well, then, 
ſaid the Duke, nothing remains but to t 

our reſpective ſtrength,“ and he left the 
houſe. Smith had the arrogance, as he was 
conducting the Duke down ſtairs, to aſſure 
him, that he would find it expedient to neg- 
lect no means that might contribute to his 
ſucceſs. In fact he did negle& none, but all 
was in vain. The friend of the coal-mer- 
chant was choſen, and people made them- 
ſelves merry with the defeat of the Duke. 


There are real abuſes, however, which 
greater equality in the general repreſentation 


would remedy.” What is called Influence is | 


perfectly unknown in large towns, or, at leaſt, 
it is not of great conſequence. What per- 


bon ĩs able to corrupt an almoſt-innumerable 


multitude of people, who are either in eaſy 
circumſtances, or rich, or often indeed much 
more independent than the candidates them - 
ſelves. It was therefore an attempt truly 
patriotic, and worthy of a ſon of the great 
Pitt, which the preſent miniſter made in the 
years 1782 and 1783, in order to bring about 
2 more equal repreſentation. Is it not un- 
reaſonable, in the higheſt degree, that towns 
- mlfabited by 40,000 people, and ſometimes 
even by a greater number, ſhould have no re- 
preſentative, becauſe they did not exiſt ar 
the time when the Magna Charta was grant- 

ed; while little paultry villages, * 
a . ; Ofen 
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often only by poor day-labourers, have ſtill 
a right to be repreſented, becauſe they were 
ſome centuries ago conſiderable towns? Lon- 
don, which ought to have forty repreſen. 
tatives in parliament, has only four. Man- 
cheſter, Birmingham, and many other towns, 
the manufactures and trade of which make 
England ſo flouriſhing, are not repreſented at 
all in the Houſe of Commons. The propofal 
of Pitt, which tended to reſtore the political 
conſtitution of his country, verging by this 
means towards ruin, was oppoled by Lord 
North and his adherents. The poſſibility of 
corruption would then have been annihilated, 
and their greatneſs at that time reſted ſolely on 
the baſis of corruption. While the king does 

not endeavour to extend unconſtitutionally the 
prerogatives of the crown, this reformation 
could do him no injury. Under the glorious 
adminiſtration of the immortal Chatham, no 
miniſterial influence was exerted, no arts of 
corruption were in practice. The Engliſh 
found all their wiſhes gratified, nor was there 
ever leſs difference of opinion. - 


It is a miſtake to think that the fituation + 


of a king of England muſt be very diſagree. 
able: On the contrary, if it were poſſible that 
a crown could confer happineſs on the head 
that wears it, a king of England, if he incli- 
ned, might undoubtedly enjoy the greateſt poſ- 
fble felicity. He has, we know, extraordinary 
2 privileges, 
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privileges, ſuch as no head of a free people, 
either in ancient or in modern times, ever 
poſſeſſed. Without going back to remote 
antiquity, let us only conſider the Stadthol-, 
. der of Holland, the predeceſſors of the king 
of Sweden, the ſovereigns of Poland: let us 
compare theſe with the Engliſh monarch, 
and we will inſtantly perceive the vaſt diſ- 
tance that ſeparates them. This laſt can, 
without the conſent of his parliament, agree- 
able to the conſtitution of the ſtate, contract 
alliances, declare war, make peace, receive 
and appoint. ambaſſadors and miniſters. and 
levy troops: He has the power of calling a 
parliament, and, if he pleaſes, of proroguing 
or adjourning it to whatever place he pleaſes, 
and even of diſſolving it entirely. He gives 
bis ſanction to new laws; and though they 
may have paſſed through both houſes of par- 
liament, he can annul them by withholding 
his conſent, and even without giving his 
reaſons for ſo doing. He poſlefles exclu- 
ſively the right of appointing all the officers 
both in the ſea and land ſervice; magiſtrates, 
miniſters, the judges of the crown, biſhops 
and other ecclgſiaſtics: he confers nobility, 
pardons criminals, remits fines; he can found 
_ univerſities, colleges, hoſpitals, and he can 
eſtabliſh markets: - he has the ſole power of 
iſſuing proclamations and ordinances : he is 
the natural tutor of all idiots born in his do- 
minions, and he is the heir of all who die in- 
2 teſtate⸗ 
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teſtate. All ſhipwrecked merchandizes which 


the wind throws in upon the ſhore, and the 
proprietor of which is unknown, belong of 


right to the king, as well as all ground . 2 
ſaken by the ocean. He can make eccleft- 


aſtical regulations, eſtabliſh ceremonies, con- 


voke national and provincial ſynods, &c. 


When a king of England contents himſelf 
with the peaceable enjoyment of all his rights, 
without encroaching on thoſe of the nation, 


he may intruſt the adminiſtration of his 


affairs entirely to the miniſters, who are reſ- 
ponſible for all. The king can do no wrong, 


is a maxim in the Engliſh government; ac- 
cordingly he is never perſonally attacked in 
_ parliament; his meaſures are cenſured thro? 


His miniſters. As theſe attacks are always 
accompanied with cutting perſonalities, it is 


evident that a great portion of phlegm muſt,” 
in this country, be one of the firſt virtues ih 
a good miniſter. Lord North poſſeſſes this 


in a ſupreme degree. He had, ee Loy his 
adminiſtration, adopted the principle 
Duke of Orleans, Regentof e Laifine 


les dire, pour vn u ils nous laiſſent faire.” It is, | 


however, aſſerted, that an oppoſition is ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary in the parliament of Eng- 


land: and this made the famous miniſter 
Walpole ſay, that if an oppoſition did not 


form of itſelf, it would be * to hire 


one with money. be 0 
% Y & 
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The ſmalleſt perſonal offence offered to the 
king is a crime of high treaſon. He is ſo little 
circumſcribed in the uſe of his powers and pri- 
 wileges, that he can, without challenge, make 

a common ſailor High Admiral of England, 
and a poor curate Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
But if the power of the monarch is thus un- 
limited in-doing good, he has, on the con- 
trary, his hands tied up moſt ſtrictly when he 
attempts to do ill. He dares not, without 
infringing the laws, beat the meaneſt of his 
grooms. © There are no bounds preſcribed to 
his beneyolence; but he cannot in the leaſt 
. augment the puniſhment inflicted on crimi- 

This line of partition is undoubtedly 
a 4 trait in a ſyltem of politics. The 
ſovereign, having the executive power in his 
hands, can give energy and expedition to the 
operation of affairs, and a ſalutary exactneſs 
to the execution of the laws. If any one 
will compare with this the ſluggiſnneſs and 
prolixity with which other ſtates govern and 
conduct their affairs, he will ſee the nume- 
rous advantages of the Engliſh conſtitution 
in a much more forcible light. | 


Never, however, ſince the Revolution, 
| have greater or more ſucceſsful efforts been 
made to encreaſe the power of the ſovereign, 
than in the preſent reign. Since its com- 
mencement to the retreat of Lord North in 
1792, che ſubmiſſion of parliament to the 
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crown was conſtantly unbounded. All the 
propoſitions of the miniſter were carried by 
a plurality of votes. So conſtant and fo en- 
tire a compliance on the part of the parlia- 
ment had never been known: and that too 
happening at a time when the whole nation 
was diſcontented. The character of the mo- 
narch was the ſole and only cauſe. It is more 
than probable that this character, which oc- 
curs ſo rarely in private life, but much more 
ſeldom on a throne, gave Lord Bute the idea 
of drawing from it all the advantage poſſible. 
That man, who, at the beginning of the pre- 
ſent reign, was put at the head of affairs, is - 
the true cauſe of all the misfortunes which, 
for twenty years, have afflicted England. 
The king, without being generous, or at- 
tached to money, has, notwithſtanding, a 
decided averſion to luxury. No ſovereign 
in Europe is ſo ill lodged, has a table fo 
ſcantily furniſhed, or ſacrifices leſsto pleaſure. 
The ceconomy of the court is carried fo far, 
that I ſaw in a ball at St James's, tallow- 
candles burnt, which have been long baniſh- 
ed out of the better ſort of houſes in Lon- 
don. With a revenue of L. 900,000, which 
belongs to the civil liſt, to which muſt” be 
added L. 300,000 more ariſing from other 
ſources, one would be tempted to think that 
the king poſſeſſed immenſe treaſures ; while, 
on the contrary, he is loaded with debts, 
hich the parliament is obliged from time 
FOR We © 
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to time to diſcharge. To the explanation of 
this enigma, it is unneceſſary to add any 


comment. 


Lord North * the plan of the Earl 
of Bute, and was able, during the eleven 
years of his inglorious adminiſtration, to Kr. 
cipitate his country from the flouriſhing ſtate 
in which he found i it, to the ſad and melancho- 
ly ſtate in which it ſtill languiſſies, (178 5.) 
This miniſter did not poſſeſs real eloquence, 
nor had he any enlarged views; but he uſed 
A number of little artifices, and had a. de- 
cided talent for intrigue. By theſe means 
he came to rule the parhament, and to real- 
ize all his ideas, being ſteadily ſeconded by 
the other miniſters. Theſe were 2 
worthy of their illuſtrious chief. Perhaps it 
would have been impoſſible among the whole 
nobility to have found ſuch another miniſ- 
ter. Who has not heard of a Germaine, a 
man made infamous by a council of war; of 
a Sandwich, of a Rigby, and ſo many others, 
whom the monarch alone ſeemed unable to 
view in their proper colours? A journal of 
ſome reputation has been anxious to ſtate the 
reaſons, and to cite a number ef anecdotes 
in order to account for the reciprocal aver- 
ſion between the king and Lord North. It 
Was certainly needleſs to ſearch for ſecret and 
| extraordinary reaſons for an enmity, the cauſe 


a whichis ſo glaring and manifeſt, The es 
- 2 : | | | A | 
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had long thought that he poſſeſſed in Lord 
North a good miniſter, and an honeſt man, 
and he never would conſent tobe undeceived 
ſo long as he was at the head of affairs; but 
he was hardly removed, when the monarch 
had ſuch convincing proofs of his diſhoneſty 
and bad character, that it was impoſlible for 
him any longer to doubt. The eſteem which 
his Majeſty had hitherto entertained for him 
was then changed into contempt. This con- 
tempt was the more inſupportable to his 


Lordſhip, as it took from him all hope of 


again entering into the miniſtry. He then 
threw off the maſk, and ſhewed himſelf in 
his native colours. , | 


The ſentiment of liberty, and the ever-ac- 
tive protection of the laws, are the cauſe why 
the common people teſtify but little conſi- 


deration for perſons of quality, and even for 


perſons in office, except they have gained 
their affection by affable and ,popular man- 
ners. That perfect equality which nature 
hath at all times eſtabliſhed among men, 
preſents itſelf but too forcibly to the minds 
of theſe haughty iſlanders; and neither dig- 

nities nor wealth are capable of effating it. 
Even the pi of the throne is often not 


ſufficiently reſpected. The Engliſhman con- 


ſiders his ſovereign only as the firſt of the ma- 
giſtrates in his pay. e nobility, who in 
every other country claim a right to the reſ- 
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and ſubmiſſion of their countrymen, 

: PR: no pretenſions to ſuch a claim in Eng- 
land. The ſpirit of liberty which the Peers 
imbibe, as it were, with their milk, teaches 
them to conſider it as the nobleſt and moſt 
ſacred privilege which any man can boaſt of. 
No miniſter, whoſe caprice ſo often deter- 
mines the fate of whole nations in other 
Countries; no titled minion will venture to 
make the pooreſt give place to him in the 
ſtreet; and yet they daily paſs on foot through 
the beſt-peopled and moſt- frequented ſtreets 
of London, where they are preſſed and el- 
bowed, and beſpattered, without once offer- 
ing to complain. The proudeſt Engliſhman 
will converſe familiarly with the meaneſt of 
his countrymen; he will take part in their 
rejoicings: and as in England the difference 
of conditions is not meaſured by our ſcale, - 
it is not ſurpriſing to ſee two perſons en- 
paged in converſation, between whom there 
is the greateſt diſparity. It is true, that per- 
ſons of higher rank find the common people 
neceſſary to realize their ambitious deſigns, 
and it is not uncommon, at elections, and 
thoſe for members of parliament eſpecially, 
to ſee the loweſt of the citizens receivinglet- 
ters from the moſt illuſtrious candidates, in 
which, in the moſt polite terms poſſible, they 


' Jolicit the favour of their votes; and when 


| theſe agree to their requeſt, they are not long 
in receiving a letter, in which the candidate 


- -  cxprolles 
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expreſſes his l in the warmeſt terms. 
Have we not lately ſeen the Dutcheſs of De- 
vonſhire laviſhing, on ſuch an occaſion, not 
only gold, but kiffes, the ſame amiable lady 
of whom the celebrated Angelica Kauffman 
ſaid, that ſhe had never ſeen a female who 


more perfectly correſponded to the idea which 


the moſt ardent imagination could form of 
one of the graces. That great popularity, 
enjoyed by the nobility, which always ſo 
much aſtoniſhes ſtrangers, is congenial to the 
conſtitution of a free ſtate; the ſame thing 
happened in ancient Greece and Rome as 
long as thoſe Republics ſubſiſted. Is it not 
the effects of this conduct in the Engliſh no- 
bility, that make them the moſt enlightened 
of their rank in Europe? They treat with - 
familiarity the? opher and the artiſt, 
and reward them generouſly. But what 
renders them particularly praiſe-worthy, is 
the noble manner in hich they ſupport the. 
frowns of the court ;*theincreaſe of zeal and 
attachment which it procures them from. 
their friends, the eſteem of their acquaint- 
ances, who, far. from” diminiſhing, ſeem,” on 
the contrary, to grow-mbre numerous; and 
who, inſtead of abandoning them with the fa- 
vour of their ſovereign; become more prodi- 
galof their eſteem and attachment than before. 
Thus it was that Lord Chatham, -who left. 
\ adminiſtration - at the time when the pre- 
_ king mounted the throne, became oY 
"20'S © _idolized 
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idolized by the people, who both eſteemed 
and loved him before he loſt his place. His 
portrait was hung up in every houſe, as that 
of a tutelary god; ſtreets and taverns, cof- 
fee-houſes and gardens were called. by his 
name; and pompous inſcriptions recalled to 
the mind of the paſſenger the benefactor of 
His country. 


The Engliſh, in general, form a very dif- 
ferent idea” of honour and of infamy from 
that which is entertained by the other na- 
tions of Europe. A man who 1s arreſted, 
and put in priſon, is not, for that reaſon, in- 
ſulted, nor is the family of a criminal, who 
has ſuffered death, diſhonoured. The laſt 
| Duke of Lancaſter but ane, had married the 
daughter of a groom. | was alive a few 

ears ago, and went by the title of Dutcheſs 
wager. The honour of the Duke was not 
injured by this low marriage, and the Dut- 
Cheſs frequented the Court like any other 
woman of quality. A man of diſtinction an- 
ſwers one inſult by another, and forgives it 
without revenge, or without challenging the 
perſon who has inſulted him. The laſt Duke 
of Bedford, after having diſcharged the moſt 
- eminent offices in the ſtate, was unmercifully 
drubbed at a horſe race. This did not pre- 
vent him from obtaining, in the year 1762, 
the honourable commiſhon of going to Ver- 
ſailles to Tign the famous treaty of Pn 
: : E 
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The :populace among us, who have quite 
another idea of honour, do not ſcruple to at- 
tribute this way of thinking to a want of de- 
licacy, and to rudeneſs and ferocity of man- 
ners. But the philoſopher, who finds among 
the Engliſh every other indication of that de- 
licacy we deny them, who even finds it car- 
ried to its higheſt degree of perfection, who 
diſcovers nothing leſs than rudeneſs and fero- 
city in the manners of that enlightened peo--. 
ple; the philoſopher, I ſay, is thus led to view 
the laws of honour in a very different light. 
Every individual in a monarchy, trembles for 
fear-of an affront even from the moſt incon- 
ſiderable being: the moſt indifferent action, 4 
ſingle word, fometimes even a mere ſuſpicion, 
is ſufficient to tear from an unhappy: wretch 
his means of ſubſiſtence, and often theſe tri- 
vial cauſes coſt him his fortune and his life. 
The exiſtence or the well-being of a whole 
family, depend on the moſt inconſiderable of 
all events; and, in general, it is nothing but 
ſome ridiculous-prejudice, which, according 
to the maxims once adopted, wounds the law 
of that phantom called Honour. According- - 
ly, people are obliged to be conſtantly on 
their guard, to fortify themſelves againſt at- 
tacks from without, and to fix an attentive 
eye on their neighbour; the leaſt exception- 
able word diſturbs them; and vengeance or 
jultification alone employ their thoughts. 
Hence it follows naturally, that people refine 
e-- 5 . D £ _—_ 7 
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on the principles of honour, and falſe princi- 
ples are maintained. But in a republic where 
thoſe ideas loſe a part of their ſuperabundant 
ſublimity, where the citizen is in total igno- 
rance of a thouſand conſiderations, which the 
ſubject of a monarchy muſt never loſe ſight 
of, the caſe is very different. I appeal to the 
hiſtory of the Greeks and the Romans: in 
the times when their civilization was brought 
to its higheſt perfection, their ſentiments on 
this head were exactly what thoſe of the Eng- 
liſh are now. 


On the other hand, the Engliſh. conſider 
diſſimulation as the moſt deſpicable of all 
vices: hence that character of openneſs and 

ſincerity, which, if they are not careful to 
ſoften by gentle expreſſions, paſles for rude- 
neſs. This uncommon but precious quality 
of frankneſs they owe to their excellent con- 
ſtitution: it is a quality generally allied to 
courage, and to a fortitude unconquerable. 
It is not uncommon to hear in the courts of 
' Juſtice, and in parliament, ſuch bitter invec- 
tives thrown out, as one would think could 
not be revenged by the perſon againſt whom 
they are uttered, but by the blood or the 
death of his adverſary : theſe ſcenes, however, 


very ſeldom have fatal conſequences. And - - * 


indeed, without this violence of ſpeech, how 

could the parliament of England exiſt ? The 

© foreigner, who thinks theſe tranſports repre- 
TH! . - henſible, 
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henſible, has not ſurely reflected on the na- 
ture of a free ſenate, where the uſeful muſt be 
preferred to the decent; where no cold ſpeech- 
es, dictated by cuſtom, are to be heard; and. 
where, in fine, it is impoſſible for the truepa- 
triot, who has his beart full of the import- 
ance of his ſubject, to govern the fire of his 
eloquence, and to reſtrain it within thebounds 
of a ſervile complaiſance. I allow that thoſe 
bounds are ſometimes over-ſtepped ; but ge- 
neral reprehenſion is then the inevitable con- 
ſequence. IF 


One of the moſt violent ſpeakers in parlia- 
ment, and who deſpiſes thoſe trammels in the 
greateſt degree, is undoubtedly Colonel Lut- 
trel, a younger brother of the Dutcheſs of 
Cumberland. This inattention to all the laws 
of good breeding was carried to ſuch a 
length by him, that in a ſpeech he made in 
the year 1777, he concluded with wiſſung that 
all thoſe barbarous modes of execution, which 
are the opprobrium of the nations where 
they are ſtill in uſe, were practiſed in Eng- 
land; becauſe then it would be impoſſible for 
Lord North to eſcape the wheel: and it 
& would be a real pleaſure to me, ſaid he, to 
<« ſee his bones broken by the hands of the 
& executioner.” This expreſſion ſhocked the 
whole Houſe, but Lord North, who was pre- 
ſent, roſe with his uſual phlegm, and b 
by ſaying with a ſmile, that it was nec 


ry 
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LE 
for him to be ſpeedy in ſpeaking, before he 


was broken on the wheel. Colonel Luttrel 


had a ſquabble the year following with Lord 


| George Germain, the fame who, after the 
battle of Minden, had been formally diſgrac- 

ed by a council of war. He had inſinuated 
- himſelf into favour with the adminiſtration 


of that day, and then occupied, to the misfor- 
tune of his country, a-place in the miniſtry, 
and he was the author of that ridiculous plan 
which ended in the defeat of Burgoyne, and 
the loſs ofhis whole army at Saratoga. Luttrel 
I him openly with having been le- 
gally diſhonoured, and with having ſnewn 
himſelf a poltroon: he accompanied his re- 


proaches with ſo many cutting reflections, and 


with ſo much volubility, that the old Ger- 
maine, being able to contain no longer, got 


up in a tranſport of fury, and apoſtrophized 


him by the name of fellow. Theſe procted- 
ings, contrary to rule, put the whole Houſe 
in a tumult. Luttrel, who foreſaw the con- 
ſequences, left the Houſe and mixed with the 
crowd in the gallery, whence he obſerved 
what paſſed.” The Speaker begged the Houſe 
to aſhſt him in putting a period to the affair. 
Germaine conſented, but Luttrel had with- 
drawn. His abſence increaſed the tumult, 
till he was at laſt diſcovered in the gallery. 
He was obliged to deſcend, but would not 
conſent to make any apology to Lord George. 
Upon this refuſal, perſiſted in on his part, 
THT: : one 
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one of the members propoſed to ſend him to 
the Tower: but as the vote cannot be put on 
any propoſition made in parliament, unleſs it 
be ſeconded, and as no perſon there choſe to 
do ſo in this caſe, Luttrel himſelf cried out, 
Iſecond the motion. At laſt, however, the par- 
ties were prevailed on to make mutual con- 
ceſſions, and the matter dropt. 


It is not uncommon, likewiſe, to ſee two 
perſons throwing out the bittereſt invectives 
againſt each other, and yet converſing in the 
moſt familiar and amicable manner when they 
are out of the Houſe. The heads of the par- 
ties alone obſerve certain rules on this head, 
from which they never depart, ahd hate one 
another moſt cordially. The celebrated ora- 
tor Burke, who has always ſhewn himſelf a 
man of honour, exhauſted, during the Ame- 
rican war, all the metaphors which his ar- 
dent imagination furniſhed him with: he 
concluded one day a thundering ſpeech by the 
moſt dreadful malediQtions againſt the miniſ- 
ters: he aſſured the Houſe, that the firſt thing 
he would teach his grandchildren, the nio- 
ment they began to liſp, would be to eurſe, 
as he did, thoſe infamous miſereants who had 
ruined their country; and after having pro» 
nounced thoſe words of peace and benedic- / 

tion, he quitted the Houſe, - | 


| The lof which the Engliſh ſupported with 
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 . leaſt temper during the American war, was 
that of their army at Saratoga; for-they had 
conceived the higheſt expectations from it, 
as well as from the conduct of the General 
who had the command. That unhappy ca- 
taſtrophe firſt made France throw off the 
maſk, and declare the Americans a free peo- 
ple. Burgoyne, priſoner as he was, return- 
ed to Europe to undertake his defence. But 
it was pretended that, in quality of priſoner, 
he could not be permitted to ſpeak to the 
king; and it was attempted, from the ſame 
"conſideration, to prevent his appearance in 
the Houſe of Commons, of which he was a 
member. This-laſt attempt did not ſucceed. 
Burgoyne came and juſtified his conduct, 
though in a general and vague manner, be- 
cauſe he was ſtill willing to keep terms with 
| te miniſtry: but they, careful of their own 
F . - places, kept no meaſures with him, but forced 
tte unhappy General, who deſerves. to be 
. reckoned among the ſmall number of Eng- 
- _ Ufff officers, who underſtand ſomewhat of 
EF — - taQticks, to reſign all his employments. Bur- 
+ - goyne then made his appeal to the nation at 
_ . . large, in a memoir, which is really a maſter- 
_ ©» piece, both on account of the importance of 
_  MtSmatter, and the affecting manner in which 
ritten. In this he expoſed the igno- 


 rance and wickedneſs of the miniſters. He 
. timeouſiy repreſented” to them the im- 
Fay of penetrating with his ſmall army 
„ * # into 
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into the deſerts of America. But inſtead of 
paying attention to his wiſe repreſentations, 
they contented 'themſelves with repea 
the moſt poſitive terms, the order for ues Oh 
the attempt. Burgoyne was a ſoldier; he 
ſaw himſelf loſt without reſource, and yet 
was forced to obey. He began to imagine, 
that by thus facrificing his little army, they 
certainly expected to realize projects of the 
greateſt importance. As a citizen, his par- 
ticular advantage was loſt in that of the pub- 
lic; as a warrior, he was obliged to conſole 
himſelf with the conſideration that he and his 
ſoldiers might experience a deſtiny ſimilar 
to that which the two moſt warlike nations 
ancient hiſtory has handed down to us experi- 


encedat theforksof Caudiumandat Marathon. 
This memoir of General Bur gone, accom- 


panied by proofs in writing of every ching * 
advanced, was never anſwered. 
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CHAP. II. 


"HE national pride of the Engliſh is a 
natural conſequence of their political 


ebnſtitution, by which every citizen acknow- 


ledges no other dependence than that which 
the laws have impoſed. This pride is car- 
ried among them to an exceſſive height. In- 


- deed how would it be poſſible to know or to 


feel all the merit of a ſimilar ſyſtem, without, 
at the ſame time, valuing it at the higheſt 


rate? The ſentiment with which the Engliſh 
of our days have been ſo often reproached, 
has always been the portion of the moſt en- 
- - lightened nations in the world. The Greeks 


and Romans carried, to the higheſt degree, this 
laudable pride, which, together with their ar- 
dent love of their country, gave birth to thoſe 


| heroic actions, which will be for ever record- 


ed in the annals of immortality. If the mo- 
dern hiſtory of England is equally full of the 
ſame ſublime features, they too muſt be aſ- 
ſcribed to the ſame amor patriæ, a ſenti- 


ment which, when carried to that length in 


which it reigns in the hearts of theſe high- 


ſpirited iſlanders, cannot be entertained with- 
out inſpiring a ſort of contempt for every 


thing foreign. This fault, if it is one, is 
—7 more conſpicuous among the Spani- 
ards 


_* 
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ards than in Engliſhmen; but as in that 
country it does not reſt on any ſohd founda- 


tion, it has juſtly become an object of ridicule - 


to all other nations; while the Engliſh, far 
from being fcorned, are hated by thoſe very 


men, who are obliged, from the bottom of 
their heart, to do homage to their virtue. 


Envy ſometimes enters the heart of a whole 
nation, as it does into that of an individual. 

I would even venture to affert, that national 
pride is not modified by the” temper of the 
different perſons it animates, but that it con- 
tinues always the ſame. The ſmalleſt, or the 
largeſt portion of it which we fancy we can 
perceive, depend reſpectively on the various 
turns of proſperous or of adverſe fortune, 
and not on the individuals that experience 


them. Perhaps there is no people in Europe 


who. poſleſs more national pride than the 
French: but theirs, it would be eaſy, with a 
little penetration, to confound with that ur- 
banity, and thoſe poliſhed manners which di- 
ftinguiſh the nation. It is under this maſk that 
the dextrous Frenchman avoids thoſe ſhowers 
of envy that are poured out without meaſure 
on his neighbour the Engliſhman. It was 
this pride, ſo offenſive to other people, which 
ſo many nations endeavoured to humble in 
the American war. Many provinces, even 
of the Empire, (in which the fpirit of imita- 
tion reigns with ſo deſpotic a ſway, that the 


people think, ang live, and exiſt after the man- 
Vol.. I. E | | ner 


- 


- 
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ner of the French) felt themſelves animated 
| with the ſame rage againſt their deareſt inte- 
= reſts. They carried their madneſs fo far as 
z to forget the blood and treaſure which Eng- 
land, in this very century, had ſacrificed for 
the peace and happineſs of their country; and 
even deſired, without well knowing why, to 
ſee its ſource dried up for ever. But it muſt 
be remarked, that the principal members of 
the empire, guided by a more judicious and 
more falutary ſpirit, trembled for England: 
even Switzerland, though connected neither 
by policy nor by trade with that ifland, made 
almoſt unanimous vows for its proſperity. 


_——— K ˙ 
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A traveller, eſpecially when he comes to 
England by France, no longer finding that 
politefſe he has been uſed to, fo engaging and 
yet ſo unmeaning, immediately concludes 
the Engliſh to be as ſavage as they are blunt : 
And this, merely becauſe he does not give 
himſelf the trouble of penetrating beyond the 
ſurface of their character. Groſley, a mem- 
ber of the French academy, relates, with 
great ſimplicity, in one of his letters, an ac- 
_cident which happened to himſelf, He had 
entered England, in the idea that he was vi- 
ting the moſt unpoliſhed people in Europe. 
Fi _ A few days after his arrival, he went to the 
EF! play. The houſe was exceedingly crowded; 
4 Groſley had come alone, and his curioſity 
was ſtretched to the higheſt pitch. Accord- 
F * ingly 
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ingly he muſters up all the Engliſh he was 
| maſter of, and begins to put a multitude of 
queſtions to the perſon who ſat next him: 
but his jargon being perfectly unintelligible, 
his neighbour riſes abruptly, turns his back 
upon Groſley, and leaves him. The French- 
man was but moderately ſurpriſed at this be- 
haviour, ſo rude in appearance, as it confirm- 
ed him in the opinion. he had already form- 
ed; but he was aſhamed of his opinion, when 
he ſaw the Engliſhman return and take his 
place. Having obſerved, at the other extre- 
mity of the pit, one of his friends who under- 43 
ſtood French, he'puſhed through the crowd iN 
to get at him, and returned with infinite. dif- = 
ficulty tothe ſtranger, bringing his friend along 
with him. I aſk if, this be true politeneſs or 
not? A Frenchman would have thought he 
did all that could be expected of him, if he 
aid ſomething handſome to Groſley; the 
Engliſhman, on the contrary, thought he was 
obliged to do ſomething, and he did it. If 
it is in actions, and not in words, that true po- 
liteneſs conſiſts, we muſt acknowledge that 
the Engliſh are, in this reſpect, the moſt po- 
lite people in Europe. The principle of ſuch 
actions is ſo much the more pure, that the 
indigent, in a free nation, are not obliged to 
humble themſelves before the rich, and that 
the citizen, in eaſy circumſtances, knows no 
bounds to his independence but thoſe which 
the laws have appointed. Fe TR IRS, 
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- The moral character of the Engliſh has 
degenerated, but it is, notwithſtanding; very 
eſtimable ſtil]: for it is not by the members 
of its parliaments, by its rapacious ſoldiers, 
its tyrants of India, or its privateers, who have 


all one end at which they aſpire, that we are 


to judge of the Engliſh nation. Many mem- 


bers of parliament, in order to arrive at pla- 


ces of eminence, allow themſelves to be cor- 
rupted. Thoſe who quit Europe to go and 


ravage India are mere adventurers, and it is 


the nature of a pirate to rob and murder his 
fellow. creature. Is it on the ſcum of a na- 
tion that we ought to found our opinion of 
its moral character, or on a multitude of no- 
ble actions of every kind, which are every day 

performed by thouſands in that iſland? 


A very extraordinary accident, which hap- 
pened in the year 1765, will ſerve to-put in 


its cleareſt light the noble and generous ſpi- 


rit of the Engliſh. The emigrations from 


many places of the Empire, which we {till ſo 


much lament, and which were founded on 
reaſons partly valid and partly imaginary, 
made a German gentleman conceive a very 
fingular ſcheme. The name of this gentle- 
man and his intentions are {till unknown; 
the reſources he feil upon in order to realize 


a a plan fo deeply laid, are equally ſo. This, 


however, is certain, that no common genius 


could have imagined, much leſs put in 'exe- | 
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eution an enterprize of ſuch a nature. In the 


year 1765 he went to London, at the head 
of eight hundred emigrants, conſiſting of men, 


- 


women, and children, whom he had collected 
in the Palatinate, in Franconia, and in Suabia, 


by perſuading them that they would find a 
' . moxe comfortable ſubſiſtence in the Britiſh 
colonies. Upon their arrival in London, 
this ſingular man diſappeared, and was never 
heard of more. Deſtitute and forſaken, theſe 
unfortunate beings found themſelves loſt in 
that immenſe city, without knowing a word 


ol the language, and without the acquaintance 


of a ſingle perſon in it; the greater part of 


them were covered only witha few rags; they 


had no ſhelter, not evenbreadto givetheir chil- 
dren who were crying for want, and they 


knew not whom to addreſs. In the hope of 


ſome ſort of deliverance, they ſat themſelves 
down in the open air, in the ſtreets neareſt 
to the place where they had landed. In any 


other city, in Paris itſelf, the unexpected ar- 
rival of a colony of eight hundred people, 


would have been inſtantly known in- every 
quarter, and meaſures would have been ta- 
ken in conſequence of it: but the news was a 
long time in ſpreading through London. 


The inhabitants of this part of the town, as 


well as the paſſengers, were indeed extreme- 
ly ſurpriſed at the aſpect of this ſingular group 


of people, who were all uttering complaints- 
in a foreign tongue; but being unable to pe- 
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netrate the cauſe, they did not give them- 
ſelves any concern. Two days paſſed in this 
2 manner away, and theſe poor wretches were 
3 Mill lying in Goodman's-Fields, in the open 
6: without any food. Some of them even 
A died of hunger on the third day; and their 
| miſery had reached its height, while it was- 
ſtill unknown except in that ſmall corner. of 
the town; it had never been told either at 
Weſtminſter or in the city. The poor inha- 
bitants of this quarter were, however, nat 
idle ſpectators of ſo much calamity: they gave 
e deſtitute wretches all the aſſiſtance in their 
"power; but how feeble are the endeavours 
of benevolent indigence in ſuch a moment 
ide bakers, for 55. 80 are accuſtomed eve- 
ry morning to ſend their boys with large baſ- 
3 kets of head to be diſtributed among their 
= - cuſtomers. One of theſe paſſing by the place 
where thoſe unhappy emigrants lay, was in- 
formed that they had been already two days 
E — without food. Have they indeed! faid he, 
E - ſetting down. his baſket in te midft of them, 
Hh then our cuſtomers muſt: wait for a day, even 
A my maſter ſhould loſe them all; Iwill 
divide the bread among theſe poor people, 
though I ſhould pay it out of my own wages. 
The act of chis youth, L hope, we no need pe. 
| A 3 
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reſolved to publiſh an account of this ſingu- 
lar event in the news- papers. He painted, in 
a letter which he ſigned, the miſery of his 
eountrymen in the moſt affecting manner; he 
implored, in their behalf, the generous com- 
paſſion of the Engliſh, on which theſe unhap- 
py wretches had ſo ſtrong a reliance, when 
they deſerted their native country. The ef- | 
fett of this letter was incredible. The news- 
papers are publiſhed generally about eight 
o' clock; about nine, there came from one 
of the remoteſt quarters about Weſtminſter 
a man on horſeback, who put into the hands 
of Wachſel a bank - note for a hundred 
pounds. The meſſenger. did not name the 
donor, but it was ſoon known that it was the 
old Counteſs. of Cheſterfield, who was the 
author of ſo-generous a donation. But this 
was only, as it were, an earneſt of the gene- 
roſity of the whole kindogm. Bank-notes and 
guineas were poured in upon the reſpectable 
Wachſel: coffee-houſes were appointed for | 
the purpoſe of receiving benefactions, and 
where ſubſcriptions were opened. Agents 
were elected for theſe unhappy people, who - 
could not even with money provide for ther - 3M 
neceſſities: phyſicians, apothecaries, nurſes if 
and interpreters were furniſhed; and, in a 4 
| word, this poor abandoned troop were re. 
Heved, and had the hope of a happy deliver-- | 
| 
| 
| 
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ance before the end of that ſame day. | 
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- In the mean time, the ſubſcriptions conti- 
nued to fill. Perhaps there never was any fo 
generally ſpread. There were few opulent 

people, or perſons of any rank, from the one 

end of the kingdom to the other, who refuſ- 

cd to contribute. I have ſeen the liſt of theſe 

benefactors of my countrymen, and I coun- 

ted more than twenty who had ſubſcribed 

L. ioo, and ſome individuals even a larger ſum. 

Ihe total of the contribution is unknown to 

me; it was, however, ſufficient to maintain 

the whole body of emigrants for five months 

in London: they were afterwards put aboard 

veſſels freighted for the purpoſe, provid- 

ed with every neceflary, and bound for 

Carolina. There they landed happily, and 

received, on their arrival, not only all things 

neceſſary for their eſtabliſhment in the coun- 

, but likewiſe what remained of the money 

ſubſcribed. It might be preſumed, that thne 
Germans ſettled in London were not behind- 
hand in generoſity to their countrymen with 

| the Enghſh. Not only thoſe among them 
in eaſy circumſtances, but even ſome of them 

| „el a 8 

ttmat were wealthy, to whom the Engliſh had 

| committed the charge of theſe ane 
| perſons, made them pay dearly for their ſer- 
vices out of the funds that had been collected 

| for them. | . 

| 


; 1 has been obſerved, that the common 
people of England are much more knowing 
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and better inſtructed than the people of other 
countries. The free and unreſtrained man- 
ner in which they talk and write on all ſub- 
jects, is the true cauſe ofthis ſuperiority. One is 
often aſtoniſned to hear individuals, from 
amongſt the loweſt of the populace, reaſon- 
ing very ſeriouſly on the laws, on. the rights 


ol property, on privileges, &c. If the Eng- 


liſh news- papers in general team with non- 
ſenſe and abſurdity, they contain, hewever, 
very frequently, many eſlays worthy of be- 
ing read and preſerved. A politician often 
inſerts, in theſe papers, long diſſertations on 
national affairs, in which every perſon, down 
to the very ſhoe-black, is intereſted. ..It is 
not uncommon to find perſons of this rank 
reading and giving their opinions on the 
public papers. The prodigious quantity of 


advertiſements, of original and pleaſant anec- 
dotes, which have often the ſtrangeſt conſe- 


quences, add very much to the entertain 
ment and information afforded by theſe pa- 


pers. I knew a woman who, after having 


duped her huſband, eloped from him. With- 


cout the aſſiſtance of theſe ſingular papers, the 


_ repentance of the wife would never have 
been known, but the diſhonour of the. huf- 
band would have continued as certain as per- 
manent : the news-papers, however, extri- 
cated both of them from their reſpective dif- 
ficulties, and their reconciliation was as ſud- 
den as ſecret. The huſband announced in 
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he papers, the departure of his wife for the 
country; he inſerted, however, a letter for 
Her without naming her, written in ſuch a 
manner, that ſhe cons not fail to know that 
it was from her huſband. He promiſed to 
forgive and to forget the paſt. Luckily ſhe 
read the fame paper, and anſwered the letter 
in the fame way; ſhe propoſed conditions, 
and in three days returned to him, without 
having, by her abſence, occafioned the leaſt 
ſuſpicion. Letters of this fort, and in gene- 
ral all articles that do not intereſt the people 
at large, but only particular individuals, the 
printer is paid for in proportion to their 
length; and he never enquires either the 
name or the place of abode, or any other 
thing which it may be neceflary to conceal]: 


_ but thoſe articles which relate to public af. 


fairs, and the accounts of thoſe events in 
which the whole nation is concerned, are not 
paid for. The perſon who communicates 
any fuch, may remain unknown by means. of 
a box, which has an opening towards the 
ſtreet for receivin g-uch communications. If 
you are willing to make yourſelf known to 
the publiſher, he will promiſe ſolemnly to con- 
ceal your name from the public, if you deſire 
it; and nothing will ever prevail on him to 
violate this promiſe; for his own intereſt is 
ſo involved in keeping it ſecret, that the to- 


” tal loſs of his reputation and buſineſs might 


. ou — of a diſcovery. He is, 


however, 
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however, obliged to be reſponſible for every 
thing he prints, which may in any way de 
conſtrued into a libel. The injured party 
may proſecute him. If the King, or either 
Houſe of Parliament, be attacked in any of 
thoſe papers, the Attorney-General becomes 
the proſecutor: and if the objectionable ar- 
ticle has not been conceived in pitiful and 

calumniating terms, but with the noble bold, 
neſs which ever characteriſes the truth, the 
publiſher is ſure of having the moſt eminent 
counſel of the kingdom to%undertake his de- 
fence. 


WooDFALL, the Printer of the Public Ad- 
vertiſer, (the beſt paper in London, ) was, in 
the year 1770, obliged to appear in a ſuit, 
on account of the famous letters of Junius, 
which are a maſter-piece of eloquence, da- 
ringneſs, and truth. All England took part 
in this affair, and the moſt celebrated lawyers 
were engaged in-it; not merely to defend a 
ſimple individual, but to ſupport the ſacred Ml 
right, which every Britiſh ſubject claims, of i 

ſpeaking and writing openly, and without re. 1 
- ſerye, his opinion of public affairs. Wood- il 
fall was acquitted, and thus the matter termi. 
nated, without the. diſcovery of the ingenious 
author of thoſe letters, -whoſe name remains 
u known to this day. It is not to be doubted 
but the printer knows it, for a production of 19 
that nature c6uld not be depoſited ſecretly 3 1 
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the box. Judges maintain that it is the moſt | 
elegant piece of proſe compoſition in the 
' Engliſh language. Some expreſſions, and 
a certain 9 phraſeology, made it be ſuſ- 
pected that the celebrated Burke was the ſup- 
poſed Junius. ö 


It is not uncommon to ſee thoſe printers 
expoſed on the pillory, or dragged to priſon: 
by naming che author of an exceptionable 

production, they eſcape ſuch affronts; but 


this they never do without his conſent. Par- 


ſon Horne, curate of Brentford, in the year 
1778, had generoſity enough to allow his 
name to be given up. That ſingular perſon, 
who, as a man, a patriot, and an orator, has 
acquired fuch a title to eſteem from mankind 
in general, and to the gratitude of his country- 
men in particular, being the founder of that 
celebrated ſociety inſtituted. for the, mainte- 
nance of the rights and privileges of the na- 
tion,” had, in a public paper, denominated 
the American war a maſſacre, and the party 


pf the court who had kindled and ſupported 


it, a troop of aſſaſſins. The printer was 
ſummoned to appear, and being authoriſed 
by Horne, named him as the author of the 
piece, and was then diſmiſſed. The intrepid 
parſon was condemned to twelve months im- 
priſonment, and was only ſaved from the 
pillory by the reſpect paid to his character of 
clergyman. The manner in which the rabble 
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treat thoſe who are ſentenced to this puniſh- 
ment, makes it as dangerous as diſgraceful; 
ſometimes, however, far from entailing infa- 


my, it confers honour and reputation on the 


perſon condemned to it, I was myſelf wit- 
neſs to a ſcene of this kind. A printer was 


ſet on the pillory, ſurrounded by an innume - 
rable multitude, who, inſtead of maltreating 


him, expreſſed every mark of countenance 
and approbation. Refreſhments were brought, 
and as he had not the uſe of his hands, they 
were held up to his mouth. The pillory was 
decorated with flowers, a number of people 
of the firſt diſtinction ſtood around, and con- 
verſed familiarly with this ſingular culprit, 
for whom, if we may uſe the expreſſion, the 
pillory was a triumphal car: and, however 
uneaſy. his ſituation might be, which he was 


obliged to ſupport for the ſpace of an hour, 


he might, nevertheleſs, conſider it as one of 
the moſt agreeable in his whole life. | 


In the courſe of the winter, in the year 
1779, twelve thouſand copies of the Public 
Adyertiſer were thrown off, and 8000 in the 
ſummer : of the Daily Advertiſer, which 
contains little elſe thanadvertiſements, 20, ooo 


were publiſhed. This buſineſs is exceedingly 2 | 


lucrative, and employs, in the city of London 
alone, a prodigious number of people ; and 


we may aver, that a great number ofidle per- 
ſons gain their bread in this way by do- 
Vo. I. ö ing 


Not loſe a fingle word of the ſpeaker, 
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ing nothing. Theſe are called Paragraph- 
writers, who frequent the coffee-houſes and 
public places to collect the anecdotes and 
pews of the day, which they fabricate into 
paragraphs for the papers. They are paid 
according to the -extent and authenticity of 
their intelligence. The ſpeeches in parlia- 
ment are taken down by a ſort of men, who 
are found no where but in England. When 
they are well practiſed in their art, ey do 

OW- 


ever rapidly he may declaim. This kind of 


writing is called ſhort-hand, and a ſingle cha- 
racter not only ſtands for words, but ſome- 
times for a whole phraſe. | 


- The court, too, pnbliſhes a paper which 
bears the title of the Gazette. It is dearer, 
andyet much leſs intereſting, than any of the 
others. A perſon of diſtinction, generally a 


member of parliament, is the editor of the 


Gazette; and repays the great advantages 


which ariſe from the employment, by giving 
his vote to the court- party. The Gazette 
contains the titles of all the acts of parlia- 


ment, all petitions, all addreſſes from coun- 


ties or burghs, royal proclamations, liſts of 
promotions and penſions; in ſhort. every thing 
that happens at court with which it is thought 
proper to make the people acquainted. In 


dime of war are inſerted the diſpatches from 


the commanders both at ſea and land, oo 
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they are favourable, but whatever may in- 
jure the intereſts of the miniſter, is carefully 
ſuppreſſed, as are all other correſpondence 
and tranſactions on ſtate affairs. Such was 
the conduct of Lord North. Lord Chatham 
obſerved a very oppoſite courſe during his 

lorious adminiſtration. All the diſpatches 
10 Generals were printed word for word, 
without the ſmalleſt alteration or mutilation: 
the public was conſtantly made acquainted 
with them, even in the middle of the night. 
This manner of acting, open and above diſ- 41 
guiſe, was calculated to inſpire the nation Wl 
with the moſt entire confidence in that great ll 
man. 7 | 


The eee morafnek and; inbatblo 


— temper of the Engliſh, muſt be attributed to | i 
their extreme eagerneſs to read thoſe immenſe 1 
quantities of Gazettes and political papers 4 | 

11 

| 

| 


which are printed every day. It is 2 
the greateſt difficulty that you can pre 
on an Engliſhman to ſpeak; his anſwer is 
ſeldom more than, yes, or no: but if one has 
the addreſs to turn the ſubje& upon politics, | 
his face immediately brightens up, he opens 24 
his mouth, and becomes eloquent: for this 
topic, if we may ule the expreſſion, is com- 
bined with his exiſtence. A foreigner will 
find himſelf in the ſame diſpoſition after hav- 
ing lived a conſiderable time in England. | 
The ſame cauſe produces the ſame effect. L 

* bave 
ö 
| 
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dave known perſons, who, upon arriving in 


London, could not endure to enter upon po- 
litical ſubjeQs, who, nevertheleſs, in a ſhort 
time, came to acquire an enthuſiaſtic inch- 
nation for them. This is eaſily accounted 


for: it is as citizens of a free ſtate, and as 


thinking beings, that the Engliſh take ſomuch 
intereſt inpublic affairs: they are often perſon- 
ally intereſtedinthem mediately, orimmediate- 
ly; they inveſtigatethecharaQtersofthoſe whoſe 
hands are intruſted with the reins of govern- 
ment; they become attached to them in a 
more intimate manner: 1n all their ſocieties, 
politics make the ſubject of diſconrſe; every 
day they ſee or hear of public meetings, of 


ſolemn proceſſions to preſent petitions, of aſ- 


ſemblies of perſons, and ſingular methods of 
attaining certain ends; they can, upon every 
political event, make their opinions known 


in the public papers, with the certainty of 


being attended to by multitudes; all theſe cir- 
cumſtances united, make this occupation pe» 


_ culiarly intereſting, and make the reading of 


— public papers a real paſſion with the Eng- 
It is only in this country, that it is uſual 
to addreſs the nation in general through the 
channel of a public news- paper. Accor- 
dingly, ſtrangers cannot judge of the advan- 
tages of this practice, but by the excellent ef- 
fects that reſult from it. The * 

: : 4 
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the German emigrants I have juſt related, is 
a convincing proof of this. Charity recom- 
mended from the pulpits, or by the ſound of 
.a drum, would not have been half ſo effec- 
tual, as that produced by a ſimple letter read 
in every corner of London. The whole of 
that immenſe place was, in one and the ſame 
inſtant, made acquainted with the diſmal ca- 
taſtrophe, while a ſimple rumour is always 
much more obſcure and equivocal, to which 
people of ſenſe pay but little attention. How 
often have not the ſame means been employ- 
ed to arouſe the patriotiſm of the nation, and 
to make the. beſt - concerted plans ſucceed! 
But mi the beſt things, in their very 
nature, are ſubject to abuſe; and this is the 
caſe with theſe public news- papers. With- 
out citing, here the example of Lord George 
Gordon, that dangerous madman, who, in 
the year 1780, made uſe of this engine to en- 
liſt the rabble under his banners, and to ex- 
poſe all London to the moſt imminent ha- 
zard, there are inſtances of villains who, by 
means of falſe advertiſements, dupe,in various 
ways, a public, which, notwithſtanding ſo ma- 
ny examples ſufficient to correct its extrava- 
gant credulity, is always too much diſpoſed to. 
believe them. Sometimes they pretend to 
be in poſſeſſion of capitals which they want 
to ſink; and ſometimes they want to borrow 
ſums on undoubted ſecurity. Theſe advertiſe, 
ments make them acquainted with people 

n F 3 who 
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who are in poſſeſſion of ready money, and 
who have occaſton for the exact ſum which 
they offer to lend: and it is not uncommon 
to ſee ſuch tricks crowned with ſucceſs. Others 
make an affecting relation of the melancholy 
ſituation of a widow left with a numerous fa- 
mily, or of an old man languiſhing in poverty, 
whoſe name, it is faid, they are obliged to 
conceal from motives of delicacy to his fami- 
ly; but they, never fail to give notice, with 
the greateſt preciſion, of the place where the 


charitable may depoſit ſums for his relief. 
| The public papers are, beſides, daily filled | 


with advertiſements, which offer large ſums 
to any who have ſufficient intereſt with 


the miniſtry, or men in power, to procure for 


the perſon advertiſing a lucrative place, pro- 
miſing at the ſame time the utmoſt ſecrecy. 
Many authors alſo write criticiſms on their 


own works, and the next day attack the judg- 
ment given by themſelves under a fiftitious 


name. Their aim is to create a noiſe, and to 
makethemſelves be taken notice of: and they 
fometimes accompliſn their purpoſe. 


Women of pleaſure, under the maſk of vir- 
tue, inform the public of their defire to find 
a huſband of an agreeable temper. They do 
not fail to add, that they are rich, young, 


Handſome; and that they require no other 
+ qualification in their future ſpouſe, but to 
have a moderate capital, or a good office. 


Country- 
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Country- people, orinexperiencedperſons, are 
often catched in the trap. They find beau- 
tiful creatures, gentle as innocence, and mo- 
deſt as modeſty itſelf, who make them the 
moſt affecting relation of perſecutions which 
they have fulfered from their parents or guar- 
dians, and do not fail to make it manifeſt 
that nothing can be more eafy than to com- 


pel the payment of their fortune. The ſtory 


takes; the ſimpleton conſents to every thing 


required of him, and at laſt perceives, though 


ſeldom, till it is too late, that he has been du. 
ped. There are even men who, under a ſi- 
milar diſguiſe, make ſimilar offers to the fair, 
with this difference, that, inſtead of offering 
the enticement of a fortune, they require it of 
their future ſpouſe; and if they do not make 
a pompous, diſplay of a happy . conſtitution, 
they vaunt at leaſt their wit, the excellence of 


their character, and in ſhort their willingneſs 


to do their utmoſt in every way for the hap- 
pineſs of thoſe who ſhall accept of them for 
a hufband. Theſe ſingular advertiſements 
ſometimes likewiſe take effect, but. more 
rarely, however, than the former. "There 
are not wanting wicked wits who make game 
of both. They contrive, by various ways, 
to bring about meetings with the parties in- 
tereſted, and betray them into ſituations pro- 
ductive of the moſt diverting ſcenes. 


But none turn the public papers to fo, - 


much 


; 
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much account, as the perſons who have mo- 
ney in the public funds. They forge at 
pleaſure a war or a peace, they make treaties 
of alliance, they fabricate accounts of events 
with ſo many circumſtantial particulars, and 
with ſo much addreſs, as to have every ap- 


; pearance of truth; and thus occaſion daily 
immenſe ſums to be either gained or loſt, 


Of this branch of trade, the government 


bas made an article of finance, which brings 


in annually ſome hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling. Every ſheet of paper on which news 


are printed, is marked with a ſtamp, to de- 


note the payment of a ſtamp- duty; and an 
additional tax is laid on each advertiſe- 


Al periodical publications, and even that 
immenſe heap of pamphlets which appear 


and difappear daily, are alſo ſubject to a tax. 


Da theſe periodical papers, the famous 


one called the North Briton deſerves to be 
mentioned. The 45th number of that paper 
we riſe to a very important event, and no 
k ever had the advantage of creating ſo 


marked an attention. It was the cauſe of a 


miſunderſtanding between the people and the 
legiſlative power of the kingdom, which laſt. 
IJ upwards of ten years, and put the conſti- 


tution in the moſt imminent danger. It loſf 
the king the love of his people, immor- 


talized 
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falized its author Wilkes, and ſeftled the ex- 
tent of miniſterial power in all future times. 
As this event, ſo intereſting to the philoſo- 
pher, the politician, and even tothe thinking 
being, has never been ſufficiently known in 
Germany, and as the conduct of Wilkes has 
been viewed in a very falſe light, I imagine 
it will not be improper to give here a faith- 
ful and circumſtantial account of it. 


The adminiſtration of Lord Bute, which 
began with the reign of the preſent: king, 
and the firſt fruits of which were the-unex- 
peCted peace of 1762, was very much diſliked 
by the nation. Bute was % Scotſman; he 
deprived a number of the Engliſh” of their 
employments to beſtow them on his own 
countrymen; and this inconſiderate behavi- 
our added to the general diſcontent. Wilkes 
was at that time a member of the Houſe of 
Commons, a dignity which hie had been ho. 
noured with'in former parliaments. He. poſs 
ſeſſed a ſound judgment, an enlightened 
underſtanding, a profound knowledge: of 
the rights of his country, a' courage and a 
firmneſs not to be overcome: but unluckily, 
he wanted a quality of great importance in a 
member of parliament, he was but an indif. 
ferent orator. After Having ſpent a confi» 
derable fortune, he. ſolicited: a lucrative of- 
' fice, Two ſuch places had particularly fixed 
his attention; he deſired” either to be made 
| governor 


» 
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overnor of the American colonies, or am- 
aflador to the Porte. He aſked them of 
Lord Bute, who promiſed them, but did not 

keep his word. This conduct irritated Wilkes, 
ns as he wrote infinitely better than he ſpoke, 
he ſeized the pen, and took advantage, with 
much ability, of the diſpoſitions of the peo- 
ple at that time diſaffected, to attack the mi- 
This was almoſt the fole purpoſe of 

the periodical paper called the North Briton. 
The ſubject was ample; and the ill-adviſed 
conduct of Lord Bute furniſhed him with 
materials. That miniſter burned with a de- 
; tre of revenge, and only waited for a favour- 


able opportunity to Sratify it, which ſoon 
0 occurred. 


The ſpeeches made by the king to the par- 
lament are always the 4 by th King of r 
niſter. They are previouſly read and conſi- 
dered by the Cabinet Council, fo that, though 
ſpoken by the ing, , they are always 45 to 
de the ſpeeches of the miniſter. The king, 

in communicating the peace of 1762. to his 
parliament, made uſe of theſe expreſſions, 

4 k. After having, in concert with the king of 

Pruffia, our good brother, ſigned the treaty 


ol peace.” Every one, who is in the leaſt con- 


verſant in the political affairs of thoſe times, 
knows how that peace was concerted ; it was 
nn anecdote generally known in England, 
and unn y Wilkes did not heſitate fo 
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ſay in the North Briton, that the above words 


were a lie. Immediately Lord Bute, on pre- 


tence that this was an attack upon the king 


himſelf, made Wilkes be ſent to the Tower. 


He followed the example ofmany miniſters be- 
fore him, who had committed ſimilar acts of au- 
thority, but with this difference, that the 


crime had always been high treaſon. In obedi- 


ence to the habeas corpus act, it was neceſ- 
ſary to determine, in the proſecution to be 
raiſed againſt him, whether the impriſon- 
ment was legal; and this was done a few 
days afterwards. All England was intereſted 
in the affair, becauſe the rights of each indi- 
vidual citizen were concerned in its iſſue. 
Wilkes, the champion of the nation, defend - 
ed by the firſt and moſt celebrated lawyers 
of the kingdom, preſented himſelf before his 
Judges, accompanied by an innumerable mul- 
titude of people, who waited, with impa- 


tience, the iflue of this intereſting deciſion. 
The judgment was in favour of Wilkes; he 


was acquitted of the accufation brought a- 

inſt him; and the two miniſters, the Lords 
eee and Halifax, who had ſigned the 
order for his commitment, were adjudged to 
pay a pecuniary fine of L. 5000. 


1 They had proceeded ſo far as to ſeize his 
papers and to examine them. Wilkes, the 
moment he v, at liberty, went to the firſt 


J uſtice of Peace, (Juſtice Fielding, ) to ſolicit a 


warrant 
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warrant for the ſeizure of the two Secretaries 
of State, whom he denominated robbers who 
« had pillaged his houſe. His. demand was 
refuſed, but the boldneſs of the ſtep gained 
| him credit. In the mean time, ſome papers, 
| ; found in his-pofleſhan, gave an opportunity 


to his enemies, who were but too powerful, 

to inſtitute a proſecution againſt him, when 

| he, not chuſing to abide the iſſue of it, left 

| | the kingdom. He travelled for ſome time 

in France and Italy. His enemies took ad- 

vantage 2 his abſence Ag him found 

guilty, and a majority of the court-party in 

| de Route of . voted his — 55 

from parliament, and his incapacity of being 
elected in future. . 


In the mean time, Wilkes being in want 

of money, and perſecuted by his foreign cre- 
ditors, found himſelf at laſt obliged to return 
to his country. He re- appeared in London, 
having formed a plan of all others the moſt 
bold and aſpiring. The prudence and firm- 
gneſs with which he put it in execution were 
crowned with the moſt complete ſucceſs. His 
_ firſt ſtep was to appear before the Courtinwhich 
he had been tried, where he received the ſen- 
tence of a two- years impriſonment in the 
King's Bench. He ſubmitted and ſurren- 
dered himſelf, hut the populace would not 

' ſuffer him to be carried to priſon, and they 
at laſt forced him to take retige in a tay 
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His deſign was to wait there till the tumult 1 
ſhould be appeaſed, but the Houſe was as it 
were beſieged, and the populace, far from 


diſperſing, increaſed hourly. It was now 


night, and Wilkes, faithful to his plan, put in- 


practice an expedient hitherto unheard of in 
ſuch a caſe. People have often diſguiſed 
| themſelves in order to eſcape from priſon, but 


I belieye never any before diſguiſedthemſelves 


to get into it. This expedient Wilkes fell 


upon, and thus arrived in the King's Bench. 
That priſon, fituated in St George's Felds, 


was ſurrounded next day by an incredible 


multitude, who ſeemed diſpoſed to raſe it to 

the foundation, in order to reſcue their fa- 
vourite. This project was juſt about to be 
put in execution, when Wilkes Thewed him- 


ſelf at a window, and prevented it by pray- 


ers and intreaties. The tumult, however, 


was not quite appeaſed till the arrival of a 


ttoop of ſoldiers, who put a period to this 


ſtrange ſcene by the blood of ſome of the 
crowd. A lad of mean extraction, named 
Allen, was killed. His death, which in any 
other country would hardly have been men- 
tioned in the news of the day, was conſider- 
ed as a matter of public concern. The peo- 
ple were enraged, the better ſort murmured, 
the miniſters trembled, and even the king 
. himſelf was vexed at this cataſtrophe. Mean- 
* e lived very peaceably in priſon. 
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He received daily a great many viſits; perſons 
of the firſt rank and moſt diſtinguiſhed merit 
came to ſee him, and to offer him their ſer- 
vices. He ceaſed to be in want, and the So- 
ciety of the Bill of Rights paid all the debts 
he had contracted in England, which were 
very conſiderable. He was too, at the ſame 


inſtant, elected repreſentative in parliament 
for the county of Middleſex. 


His detention, in 1770, was a ſignal for 
newtroubles. The Houſe of Commons, who 
conſidered him as incapable of being elected, 
had received Colonel Luttrel, another can- 
didate, in his ſtead, for whom a very inferior 


number of freeholders had voted. This 


was an attack on the fundamental conſti- 
tution of the ſtate; for the whole legiſla- 
tive body, much leſs the Houſe of Commons 
alone, cannot reject a ee who has been 
choſen by a majority of votes. - Relying on 
the juſtice of his cauſe, Wilkes refuſed to ac- 
quieſce in the judgment of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, at that time abhorred by the whole 
nation, and inſulted it in the moſt flagrant 
manner. I ſhall have occaſion to enter more 
at large into this matter hereafter. It would 
have been eaſy for him to have taken his 
ſeat in the Houſe, and to have maintained 
himſelf there at the head of an hundred thou- 
ſand of his adherents. The conlequence of 
ſuch a violent ſtep would have been very dif- 
133 ferent 
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ferent from that of the enterpriſe undertaken 
by the madman Lord George Gordon, whoſe 
party was only compoſed of the dregs of the 
people; while Wilkes had on his ſide the 
greateſt and moſt reſpectable part of the na- 
tion, and even one- third of that very Houſe 
of Commons which he oppoſed. Some of his 
friends too adviſed him to proceed to ſuch 
extremities; he did not, however, liſten to 
them, but waited patiently the election of a 


new parliament. . 
Notwithſtanding all the efforts of the mi- 
niſtry, Wilkes was made, during theſe tranſ- 
actions, Sheriff of the county of Middleſex, 
inveſted with the dignity of an Alderman of 
London, and at laſt, in 1774, choſen Lord 
Mayor of that great city. His ambition was 
fatisfied, but the eſſential part of his plan re- 
mained ſtill incomplete; he was poor; he 
wanted a place, and he procured it. In 1778 
he was elected to the lucrative office of Cham- 
berlain of the city of London. This office, 
which is for life, ſatisfied at laſt this trul 
| ſingular man. If a plan, wiſely concerted, 
. proſecuted with no common talents, with aſ- 
toniſting courage and fortitude, and brought 
to perfect maturity, by a ſteadineſs and per- 
ſeverance which nothing could diſcourage; 
if all this, I ſay, can entitle a man to the ad- 
miration of the world, Wilkes has certain- 
| lyacquired it by the moſt ſacred rights. He 
* 9 might 
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might have become, had he pleaſed, the Cati- 
line of his country, but he would not; he 
. Choſe rather to become its benefactor; and in 
more than one inſtance, he was really ſo. In 
that dreadful tumult occaſioned by Lord 
George Gordon, at a time when the mi- 
niſters trembled, and remained inactive, 


when the magiſtrates durſt not venture out 


of their houſes, he was ſeen preſenting him- 
ſelf before that unprincipled rabble, and 
braving death, in order to preſerve the bank, 
which they were about to pillage. Pray- 

ers, repreſentations, and threats, he ſucceſſive- 
ly made uſe of; and even carried his in- 
trepidity fo far as to ſeize ſome of the ring- 
leaders. This bold and patriotic action, in 
ſuch circumſtances, reſtored to him the fa- 
vour of his ſovereign, who had borne him for 
twenty years a martal hatred; and he is now 
one of the moſt zealous adherents of Pitt's 
— | 


In the year 1771. >: Th Wilkes was {till 
but an alderman, the Lord Mayor Croſby had 
that ſingular diſpute with the Houſe of Com- 
mons, which, if faithfully related, will more 
effectually characteriſe the conſtitution, the 
manners and opinions of the En gliſn, than 
whole volumes on the ſame ſubjedt Let us 
conſider this anecdote attentively, and then, 

far from imagining that it makes a part of 


the hiſtory of our own age, we will ang 
| er 
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her be tempted to think ourſelves tranf- 
ported by a magical power into fairy land, 

or into thoſe times of happy memory, in 
which Rome and Greece ſhone forth in all 
their ſplendor. This event, like the greater 
part of thoſe that concern England, has ne- 
ver been known in Germany but by means 
of the Gazettes, and conſequently in a ve 
imperfect manner. I ſhall here relate the parti- 
culars of it, and the faithful detail I ſhall give, 
will be a new proof that the information we 
receive with regard to that iſland, which 


is fituated ſo near us, is always very imper- 
„ : 


| 
| 
1 
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„In the year 1771, a certain publication 
was in vogue, which gave offence to the 
Houſe of Commons. Orders were therefore 
given to a Serjeant at Arms to arreſt two- 
printers from whoſe preſs it had iſſued.” This. 
perſon, who was of ſome confideration, re- 
paired to the city where the two printers liv- 
ed, with the deſign of exeeuting the orders: 
he had received. According to his inſtruc- 
tions, there was no formality to be obſerved, 
although the laws prohibit the execution of 
a perſonal arreſt within the city, if the war- 
rant is not previouſly read and ſigned by the: 
Lord Mayor of London. One of the two 
-printers allowed himſelf to be taken into cuſ- 
tody withoutmaking the leaſt reſiſtance. Now 
the laws direct, thata perſen thus arreſted ſhall 
83 be 
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Wilkes. 
Full of this idea, he repaired to the houſe 
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be immediately carried before a Juſtice o 


Peace, or to the houſe of a magiſtrate, if * 
happens in a town where there are magiſ- 
trates, that they may judge of the validity of 


the arreſt. The ſexjeant, without dreaming 
of diſobeying the law, as his order flowed 


from a part of the legiſlative body, repaired 
immediately with his priſoner to Guildhall, 


the town-houſe. Wilkes and Oliver were 
that day the ſitting aldermen. The printer 
appeared, and the warrant of arreſt was pre- 


ſented to them, who, not finding the ſub- | 
ſcription of the Lord Mayor to it, declared it 


invalid, and the printer was ſet 'at liberty. 
Wilkes aſked him as he was going away, if 


he had any thing to aſk, but not having pre- 
ſence of mind, he anſwered that he had no- 


thing. Upon leaving the place, the ſerjeant 
reſolved to try whether he ſhould have better 


ſucceſs with the other printer. He hoped, 


as it was near dinner time, and that the al- 
.dermen were about to finiſh their ſitting, that 


at his return he would find a judge more reſ- 


pectſul and more ſubmiſſive to the orders of 


the Houſe of Commons than the audacious 


— 


of the ſecond printer; but he, more verſed 
in forms than his companion; demanded a 


fight of the warrant, when, obſerving that 
the Gignature of the Lord Mayor was want- | 
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ing, he treated the ſerjeapt as a perſon who 
meant to offer violence to. him in his own 
houſe, without any legal authority, and there- 
fore he had him taken into cuſtody by a 

conſtable. Now there is a ſecond proceſſion 
to Guildhall; the printer is now the accuſer, . 
carrying with him as a culprit a ſerjeant of 
the Houſe of Commons, and attended by a 
multitude whom curioſity had drawn toge- 
ther. The aldermen were not there; they | 
had gone to the Manfion-houſe, where they 
were relating what had happened to the Lord 
| 


Mayor when the other proceſſion arrived. 


_ Croſby was a bold man, but his know- 

ledge was limited. He had obtained the 
 mayoralty on account of his ſeniority and 

great wealth. He was alſo a member of 

parliament, but by no means an orator. His * 

ambition was moderate, and ſo was his | 

triotiſm. His advanced age made him wiſnh | 

for repoſe, and he had no inclination to breed 

a ſquabble. The iſſue of this affair would 

probably have been very different, if he had 

been at liberty to follow his own opinion; 

but circumſtances forced him, in ſome mea- ; 

ſure, to act in concert with the two magiſ- i 
rates, hiscolleagues, whowere then with him. ; 


Wilkes and Oliver were the moſt zealous 
| ſupporters of liberty in the whole court of al- 
dermen. We have already given a ſketch of 
the character of Wilkes. 8 


ver, alſo a mem- 
; _ 


On 
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ber of parliament, equalled him in patrio- 
tiſm. He was a man of 

of a noble mind. Directed by them; Crof- 
by admitted the printer to an audience, the 
ſerjeant was ſent to priſon, where, however, 


be did not remain long, but was, agreeable to 
the laws, diſcharged upon bail. 


untainted * and 


This act of authority made a great noiſe. 


Croſby, Oliver, and Wilkes, were ſummon- 


ed to 1 the Houſe of Commons. The 


two firſt obeyed, and were conducted to 
Meſtminſter, with a ſplendor which put all 


London in the preateſt agitation, I was an 


eye - witneſs of this ſcene, which I will not 


pretend to deſcribe. Every inhabitant of 


the place was in motion, 'The ſhops were 


— 


ſhut, the citizens poured forth into the ſtreets 


to accompany thoſe two magiſtrates, whoſe 


coaches were drawn by their fellow- citizens, 
' amidſt the acclamations of an innumerable 


multitude... Some hundreds of carriages, in 


which were perſons of the firſt rank, likewiſe 
attended. Wilkes himſelf accompanied his 


two colleagues to the door of the parliament- 


houſe, but did not enter. As the f perſiſted 
0 


in 3 im his ſeat in the 
member, 


uſe as 2 
would not appear. 


In the mean time, hi zmmenſe i that 


| 'furrounded the entrance to the Houſe receiv- 
* Colby and — either with acclama- 


tions. 
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tions of joy, or with hooting and hiſſing, ac- 
cording as they were inclined to the ſide of 


the court or of the people. Lord North, 
the author of theſe proceedings in parlia- 


ment, was juſtly apprehenſive, and had. or- 


dered a guard of ſoldiers ; but that troop, 
though conſiſting of two hundred, was a ve- 


ry feeble defence againſt an innumerable and 


mutinous populace. North, who found how 


important it was for him to be preſent in the 
Houſe on ſuch an occaſion, got into a mean 


carriage, accompanied by a ſingle domeſtic 


out of livery, hoping thus to pierce through 


the crowd without being noticed. His ſtra- 
tagem did not ſucceed: he was known as he 
deſcended at the door. The people imme- 
diately fell upon his carriage, ſtopt the horſes, 
and a cry aroſe on all ſides of, kill him, kili 
him! His carriage was broken over his head, 
and he himſelf dragged out from. under the 
ruins. The life of this perſon, whoſe birth 
England will long regret, -at that moment 
hung by a ſingle thread; but deſtiny bad de- 
creed that he ſhould-live ſtill for the misfor- 


tune of thouſands of his fellow-creatures. 


Theguards made their way to him, and, aided 
by two of his ſervants, who generouſly co» 
vered him with their own bodies, reſcued. 


him from inevitable death. - | 


Thus did North eſcape the deſtiny of 
the unhappy de Witt, and entered, all dif 
2 e —figured, 


| 
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| - figured, and hardly to be known, into the 
| Houle. He began by relating, with tears in his 
eyes, his ſad adventure, and in that hypocri- 
; tical tone, which had ſo well ſucceeded with 
the perfidious Cromwell, he called God to 
_ - witneſs his innocence, and the purity of his 
intentions: he ſaid, that having no aim but 
| the good of his country, he had a claim to 
. the gratitude of his fellow-citizens., &c. &c. 
In this ſtate of anxiety and of grief, tremb- 
ling with the dread of ſeeing the ſcene re- 
newed he had juſt eſcaped, he propoſed to 
the members accuſed, to repair, by, an apolo- 
gy, the pretended irregularity of their con- 
duct; affirming that, however light it might 
-be, it would not fail to be accepted. Oliver 
rejected the propoſition ina tone of the moſt 
ſovereign contempt; adding, that, to expect 
an apology from thoſe who had maintained 
, the rights of their fellow-citizens, was to af- 
front them ; and that North and his adhe- 
rents ought much rather to think ef means 
for excuſing their own proceedings to the 
nation. Croſby gave the ſame — 2M with 
1 Oliver, and thoſe worthy magiſtrates were, 
dy a majority of votes, found guilty of con- 
| tempt, and ordered to be ſent to the Tower. 


In the mean time, the people ſtill conti- 
nued in crowdsat the doos of the Houſe; and 
they had, as night approached, provided 
. themſelves with lights and torches; it was not 
3 | 5 therefore 


1 


* 


2 a 
therefore difficult to tranſ) port Croſby and 
Oliver to the place of their deſtination. 
Croſby, dreadfully tormented with a fit of 
the gout, waited till midnight; but, ſeeing. 
no probability of the people retiring, he took 
the reſolution of getting into his carriage, 
attended by a ſerjeant of the Houſe. Al. 
though the ghd did not know this man, 
they had ſome ſuſpicions of him, and inſiſted 
on his deſcending. In vain did Croſby aſ- 
ſure them that he was one of his friends: 
they would not be convinced, and he was 
forced to get out. Croſby went home, and 
the people having diſperſed, he went early in 
the morning to the Tower, where Oliver 
ſoon joined him. | 


The Tower is not, like the Baſtile, a 
frightful priſon; it reſembles rather a little 
town where there are traders and artificers 
of every kind. Many people live there, and 
the houſes too are very commodious. Creſ- 
by and Oliver hired each a ſmall houſe, and 
the numerous viſits of their friends did not 
allow them leiſure to Perceive that they were 

F ä | 


J am not afraid, likewiſe, = affirming 


that the extraordinary honours they receiv- 


ed made their detention there the moſt bril-- 


liant æra in their lives. All the wards of the 5 


town voted them addreſſes. The deputies, 
2 * * 
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| accompanied by a vaſt number of carriages, 
having a ſpeaker at their head, repaired to 
the Tower in order to return-thanks, firſt to 
Croſby, and then to Oliver, in the name of 
the whole nation, for having ſo couragiouſly 
defended the rights of the citizen, and for 
having generouſly made a facrifice of them- 
ſelves in the common cauſe. Theſe ſingular 
proceſſions never ceaſed ; no ſooner aid one 
go away, than another came. Sometimes 
you might have ſeen five, fix, and even 
more in one day. Add to theſe the innu- 
= merable addreſſes of thanks voted by coun- 
ties, cities, ſocieties, corporations, &c. ſe- 
veral of which were accompanied with the 
freedom of the particular town, or with con- 
— fiderable preſents. The city of London gave 
them two large golden cups, with the arms of 
the city engraved on each. 


A philoſophical eye ſurely cannot con- 
template but with admiration that fervour, 
that. patriotic enthuſiaſm, which laſted for 
three weeks together, after the parliament 
was prorogued. By the laws of the coun- 
try, when the parhament is not fitting, it 

' loſes its power; no law, therefore, no power 
exiſted to detain the priſoners longer in the 
Tower. They accordingly reſtored them- 

- felvesto liberty; and 1 maſt confeſs that this 
will appear ſingular. But the extreme ſolem- 
nity attending the act was more —_— 
X 3 


| 
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ſtill, and what perhaps had never before hap- 
pened. Let it be remembered, that what I 
am about to relate did not happen in a re- 
mote county, but in the reſidence ofa pow- 
erful king; that his miniſters, whoſe autho- 
Tity is very great, were the enemies and per- 
fecutors. of the two priſoners, and that the 
matter to be tranſacted was no tumult, no 
revolt, but a public proceeding which the 
laws, ſo far from interdicting, ſeemed to au- 
thoriſe. 14 1 . . 
The magiſtrates of London, in their robes, 
and all thoſe that were concerned with the - 
magiſtracy, the ſheriffs of the county of Mid- 
dleſex, the livery, accompanied with all che 
militia of London, and with an innumerable 
crowd of perſons of diſtinction, of every age 
and condition, repaired at noon to the Tower, 
amidſt the beating of drums, and the ſouhd 
of trumpets, to receive the two priſoners. - 


All the carriages in London ſeemed to haye 4 
been collected together, and all-the.ſtreets.. ... 3 
which lead to the Tower for a mile round | 
were crowded with them: there were, be-. 
ſides, aprodigious number of people onharſe- 
back. Every thing was ſplendid; and Crof-. 
by, with the enſigns of his office, carried be - 
fore him, was drawn in the ftate-coach de. 
corated with all the emblems and ſymbols of. ' '' 
liberty. In this manner he proceed tothe © 
83 H _*- manſion. 
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ix emanfion.houſe, amidſt the ringing of bells, 
© he beating of drums, and other inſtruments 
of war: he was likewiſe ſaluted with the 
L . -. fting/of cannon from the artillery. ground, 
. which, as well as a numerous company of ar- 
Rt 3554 belongs to the city. All the women 
..... of London were at the windows towards 
the ſtreets through. which this patriotic p 
ceſſion paſſed, they waved their handkerchief 
If and ſaluted the magiſtrates; the acclamations 
of the people were ſo loud, and fo continued, 
5 [if that they almoſt ieee the noiſe of the 
© | þÞells, and of the artillery. The general en- 
1 ny thuſiaſm wanted ways to-ſhew itſelf... I heard 
; ſome of the common people crying, O blefied 
. others, Who knows if 2ve ur our children 
all ever ſee 174 worthy men rewarded in ſo 
noble a manner] 1 even ſaw ſome ſhedding 
tears of } joy, and exemplifying the ſprightly 
remark of the celebrated Shafteſbury, that 
N. is an epidemical diſeaſe, which, 
like à fever, ſpreads far and wide. I ſhall 
never forget the memorable ſcene; I ſhall 
euer hold it ſacred, and, to my laſt ſigh, it 
hall be engraven on my memory in indelible 
 14harafters. In the evening of the ſame day 
11 it all the houſes'in London were illuminated; 
E | - that ſplendid ſhow, it is true, gave occaſion 
I 1 40 W bee by the populace: the miniſ- 
* an 13 etz themſelves were compelled to illuminate 
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1 abeir windows, to avoid more a 


Wilkes, 
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Wilkes, in the mean-while, had vindicas 
fed himſelf for not appearing in the Houle by 
a moſt daring letter: he ſpoke of the court- 
party, and of the Houſe of Commons with 
the greateſt contempt. © letter was read 
in a ful Houſe, but it was thought adviſeable 
not to proceed to extremities againſt that ex- 
traordinary man; accordingly he had not 
the honour of keeping company with his 
two friends in the Tower. This anecdote, 
with many others, proves evidently that Lord 
North is far from being an able miniſter. He 
knew his enemy, and yet he did not heſitate 
to allow the authority of parliament to be 
brought into queſtion, and to be violated _ k 
with impunity; which made Lord Chatham 8 
ſay openly in the Houſe, Wilkes hath ſnewn | 
you that he 1s als lord and maſter. _ 


* 
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HE ſouthern part of Great Britain is al- 
moſt wholly a flat country, having 
but few hills. If we except the prineipality 
of Wales and a few of the northern counties, 
the whole of that' great iſland reſembles a 
garden adorned with pictureſque views and 
romantic proſpects, which do not yield to 
many of thoſe that are ſo much admired in 
Italy. The comfortable circumſtances of the 
inhabitants, the cleanneſs and neatneſs of 
their dwellings, even in the ſmalleſt cottages, 
the fine roads, a fertile and well-cultivated 
foil, all theſe objects united, form a whole, 
which the moſt inſenſible obſerver is forced 
to admire. The greateſt inconveniencies 
which have been attributed to this iſland, are 
the inſalubrity of its air, and the indiſpenſa- 
ble uſe of pit-coal. The climate, it is true, 
is ſubje& to frequent variations; but, in ge- 
neral, the weather is very tolerable both in 
ſummer and in winter. The climate cannot, 
with any juſtice, be called unwholeſome. Ldo 
not conſider as a proof of the contrary, that 
ſome rich Engliſhmen, who ' are fond of 
change and diſſipation, migrate to the ſouth 
of France for ſome time, in order to ſcatter 
their guineas, or to recruit their finances, 
| | which 
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which have been: exhauſted in their own * 
country, in a place where every thing is 
cheap. As the occaſion of ſuch journies does 
not flatter their ſelf-love, they diſguiſe it by 
alledging the inſalubrity of their own air. As 
to Engliſhmen who have ſpent a part of their 
life in the Indies, and who, conſequently, - 
have been habituated to the influence of a 
warm ſun, it is natural that they ſhould be 
extremely ſenſible to the different effects of 
heat and cold, and that the air of Provence 
ſhould be more ſalutary to them than that of 

England. This was the reaſon that induced 
Lord Clive to ſpend two years at Montpellier. 
He long vainly hoped to get rid, under that 
genial ik , of the 8 humours 
that tormented him. But he brought them 
back with him to England, where they were 
changed into a deep melancholy, which gain⸗ 

ground by degrees, conſtrained him at 

= to rid himſelf of it, and of his exiſtence 
together. Notwithſtanding the precautions 
taken by his family to conceal the manner of 
his death, every body was ſoon informed of 
it; ſoon learned that Clive, the conqueror 
and the ſcourge of India, had hanged him- 
ſelf in his chamber. - I ſhall have occaſiorn 
hereafter to ſpeak at greater length of this 
perſon, unfortunately ſo celebrated. But what 
proves more clearly how little the air of Eng- 
land and the uſe of pit- coal are noxiqus to 
health, 1s the great number of old * to 
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be found there. Upon examining the liſts 
of deaths, one 1s ſurpriſed to find that the 
number of old people is as great, and even 
greater, cæteris paribus, than in any other 
country of Europe. How many old people 
do we not find living healthily in London, 
where the conſumption of pit- coal is enor- 
mous, but never complained of? Neither can 
it be ſaid that it injures the complexion of 
the women, fince the Engliſh ladies are al- 
loved to be the faireſt in Europe. e 


The mortality, which has at all times been 
ſo little remarkable in the country of Eng- 
land, is another proof of the ſalubrity of the 
elimate. Add to this the happy temper, the 
- vigour, the intrepidity, and the continual ac- 
tivity ofthe people. All *carpenters, -black- 
ſmiths, farriers, miners, porters, and peaſants, 
are exceedingly robuſt and healthy. Charles 
the II. who had viſited the greateſt part of 


Europe, was wont to ſay, © Notwithſtanding 


the inconveniencies and inconſtancy of the 
4 weather in my native country, it is certain 
ce that there is not in Europe any other cli- 
cc mate in which one can be abroad more 
<« hours in the day, or more days in the year.” 
Inundations, that ſcourge of ſo many other 
countries, are unknown in England. Violent 
| ſtorms, earthquakes, and famine, are likewiſe 
uuheard-of calamities. N 

N The 
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The graſs in England is of incomparable+ _ 
beauty; it has the fineſt green colour, andis 
extremely delicate. Hence comes the taſte for 
thoſe beautiful graſs walks which are ſmoothed: 
and made reſplendent by means ofa large ſtone 
rolled over the ground: theſe walks are often 
fo level, thatthey can playat bowls upon them- 
as on a billiard-table. This is a favourite 
game with the Engliſh, even with thoſe of 
diſtinguiſhed rank. The whole country. is- 
adorned with parks remarkable for their ſitu- 
ation or pictureſque views: almoſt at every 
ſtep we meet with alleys of fruit trees, leading 
to elegant villages, the inhabitants of which 
are well fed, well cloathed, and evidently ap- 
pear to be in a ſtate of the greateſt — 11 
ty and plenty: : ſufficiently demonſtrating, 
that tlteir country is the land of wealth, of li- 
berty, and of. induſtry. We do not find, 
however, in tie whole ifland, any company, 
or even any individual, whoſe duty it is to 
animate this precious induſtry, or to give a 
higher degree of encouragement to agricul- 
ture, arts, or manufaQures. As no individu- 
al is limited in his rights, or diſturbed in 
his poſſeſſions, all theſe things proceed natu- 
rally of themſelves. To the ſame cauſes muſt. 
be attributed theproſperity of Holland. How- 
ever inſtructive an example theſe two States 
may afford us, we would nevertheleſs be in- 
elined to ſuppoſe, when we confider the con- 
duct of almoſt all the potentates of Europe, 
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that they had entered into a conſpiracy to an- 
nihilate the ſpirit of induſtry in their domi-- + 
nions; an induſtry fo uſeful and ſo neceſſary 
to the greatneſs of a State. Not long ago 
an Engliſh miniſter, in order to increaſe the 
number of his creatures, formed the ſcheme 
of eſtabliſhing a ſchool, in order to train the 
youth to foreign commerce. The project was 
ſet on foot; but commerce, far from gaining, 
actually loſt ground the moment theſe teach- 
ers. began to give leſſons. Authentic proofs 
of this were produced, and the inſtitution was 
aboliſhed in the 'year 1782. The Engliſh 
Tacitus, Gibbon, was one of the members of 
the inſtitution. - 


The ſhores of the Thames, from Graveſend 
to London, are planted with towns and vil- 
lages, the banks of the Tiver are covered with 
a prodigious number of carpenters and other 
tradeſmen, who labour inceſſantly in the con- 
ſtruction of ſhips of every ſize and ſhape. The 
river is covered with innumerable veſſels, 
which are diſperſed or heaped together in 

crowds on the ſhores as far as London- bridge. 
The great activity which reigns among theſe 
workmen, preſents a moſt agreeable ſpecta- 
cle. Some hundreds of men live ſolely by 
the different oceupations they are employed 
in at the port. The coal trade gives bread 

to thouſands; the conſumpt of this article is 
inconceivable. I have ſeen a fleet of ninety- 


two. 3 
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two fail arrive from Newcaſtle in one day, 
and was aſſured that ſuch a number was by 
no means extraordinary. The day-labourers, 
who land the coals from on board the barks, 
ſometimes earn nine ſhillings a day. Theſe 
valuable coal-mines at Newcaſtle were. only 
diſcovered in the fifteenth century, and at 
preſent they are worth mines of gold. The 
trade in this article, ſo neceffary to Great 
Britain, encreaſes every day, and has been 
even doubled ſince the year 1700. -- 


This perceptible aggrandiſement of the 
great towns is almoſt general in England. 
The increaſe of London is diſcouraged for 
many good reaſons; but its greatneſs muſt be 
attributed tothepopulation of the other towns 
in its neighbourhood, the flouriſhing ſtate of 
which is daily increaſing. | need not hefi- 
tate to name the town of Stockton, which, 
one hundred years ago, was only a village, 
and ſent, in the year 1744, ſeventy veſſels to 
London; at prefent there come from it more 
than a hundred: the town of Dorcheſter fur- 
niſhed 600,000 ſheep in the year 1778. The 
ſhipping of Liverpool, Hull, Briſtol and Ply- 
mouth, becomes every day more conſiderable. 
Neither have the revolutions in commerce, 
nor the loſs of the American poſſeſſions, had 
any fatal conſequences with regard to manu- 
factures. The ſingle town of Exeter, in 1779, 
fold goods of its own fabrication to the 
| amount 
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amount of a million ſterling; a ſum that ſeems 
almoſt incredible. Navigation, trade, and 
manufactures, have attained equal ſplendor 
and increaſe in Scotland. Edinburgh, Glaſ- 
gow, and Aberdeen, and feveral other towns, 
PINE excellent manufactures. The Scots 
ormerly neglected the herring fiſhery; they 
abandoned it to the Dutch, who came annu- 
ally to gather this lucrative article on the Scots - 
tiſh ſhores; but they have now learnt to avail 
themſelves of this valuable traffic. The ſingle 
town of Inverneſs employs in it 500 veſſels 
and 3oo0o men. Some of the neighbouring 
towns likewiſe partake of this traffic. The ci- 
ty of Glaſgow alone exports anually 30, ooo 
barrels. The falmon fiſhery” is alſo carried 
on with equal ſpirit. - Aberdeen ſends every 
year 100 quintals to London, and Yarmouth * 
90. I might conſiderably increaſe this enu- 
meration, if I could do it without tranſgreſ- 
ſing the plan I have preſeribed to myſelf in this 
work. Many naturaliſts are perſuaded, that 
the-county of Southampton, where the air is 
pure and the climate warm, might produce 
the frneſt fruit-trees, figs, and vines. In the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, there is a letter 
from Henry Barham to Sir Hans Sloane, 
written in 1719, where he affirms, that at 
Chelſea, he made ſome ſilk, which connoiſſeurs 
judged to be equal to that of Piedmont. - It 
is certain that the vine was cultivated in Eng- 
land formerly. That famous old document, 
; - dooms- 
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dooms. day book, ſays expreſsly, that before 
the Norman conqueſt, wine was made in 
Eſſex. | A 


It is not long ſince this valuable antiquity 
was firſt diſcovered. It goes back to the time 
of William the Conqueror, and contains a cir- 
cumſtantial detail of the ſtate which that mo- 
narch cauſed to be made of all the produc- - 
tions of the country, of its demeſnes, fiefs, 
revenues; &c. It is very difficult to decypher 
this ancient document; the language is a mix- 
ture of old French and old German, and it 
is written, beſides, in Gothic characters. There 
are, accordingly, but a few learned men who 
can read the manuſcript. The Engliſn con- 
ſidered it for a long time as a book of hiero-— 
glyphics; a few ſentences of it, however, ha 
been made out when Raſpe arrived in Eng- 
land, into whoſe hands it came. That illuſ- 
trious ſcholar, who had ſpent ſo much time 
and labour in the German libraries, was well 
calculated to undo this Gordianknot, and he 
gave the moſt excellent proofs of his ſkill. The 
overnment wiſhed to know more particular- 
F the contents of this {ſingular monument; 
but as many of the firſt families of the king- 
dom might be intereſted in the explanation 
in one way or another, it was not thought ad- 
viſeable to entruſt it to a foreigner. A learn- 
ed Engliſhman was therefore preferred to 
Raſpe, on hoſe aſſiſtance he a good 1 
A | E 


. 5 
- Hed in undertaking the important and labo- 

3 rious taſk ; but 5 — they differed, 
and doomiday- bock was not tranllated. | 


Engliſh induſtry has often rain A new 
* to its activity, by means of m German 
_ countrymen. One Spielman confirudted, in 
England, under Queen Elizabeth, the firſt 
paper. mill. Gottfried Box, another German, 
likewiſe in 2 590, built the firſt mill for iron 
wire, and an er for plates of copper. In the 
reign of the ſame Queen, another German 
conſtructed the firſt mill for gun-powder. At 
preſent, the beſt book-binder in London, a 
famous artiſt in his way, and who has never 
yet had his equal, is a German. My coun- 
try likewiſe, ſome years ago, had-almoſt ta- 
ken from the Engliſh — honour of poſſeſ- 
ſing the ableſt mechanic in clock- work, an art 
— Fu they have carried to the higheſt degree 
f perfection, andof gaining the reward which 
the parliament had aſſigned to the perſon who 
ſhould conſtruct the belt watch for diſcover- 
ing the longitude at ſea. The reward for 
this uſeful diſcovery. was L. 20,000. Many 
able artiſts, animated by, the allurement of 
honour and of undertook it; but Har- 
riſon, an Eng „carried off from them 
. both the one and the: other. It is, however, 
-probable, that a German clock. maker, called 
Thiele de Breme, would have difappointed 
= - * had that able ariiſt arrived in wx 
| | wi 
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hundred tnembers;, dhe others who do not 


attend, contributing however te the laudable 


pur poſes of the inſtitaion. In cannot be 
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1 made himſelf- paſs for the ſon of 
of the unhappy Calas. The compaſſion for 

— this unfortunate faniily was ſo great, thar' 
it ſoon open ed te Mm, the doors of every 
| houſe in Eonfiderable > preſents 
were made to him, and he did not leave 
| England | all he had amafed Free wealth, F 
75 Þ 88-8, n * ia. ane W 
--.his ads Aach is ſo agel nerd 
che iu England} had ſo many attractions 
1 92 Champigay; formerſy a co- 
. + _ - Jon inttic ſervice of France, and'who had 
3 gone to London, à ſhort time affer ide ſe- 
„ war, that he reduesd mendicity 
to s ſtem; with tie moſt complete ſueceſt- 
. r went anat. Pur (will it be belie- 
5 EH IP | * „ 


_ 
yed? 2) waxdrives; in a =, TERRIER page 
of hia own, and freq y gave great enter. 
tainments. —— had the ſpirit aud - man» 
ners of a man of : faſhion, he was able to 


even perſana wWñe Rad not; Abe — 
ol being: uanſmily;generous, opened their 
| am + to him without. difficulty. I an 5 
one heſitated to confer: on him the 4 


he requeſted, he — a liſt of ſubſcri- 
bers for a large 


he faid he was 


writing, and of:-whieh on 


e eherne webe dh an Fas 


The ders 22 ou 
tion ofthe 
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don with 'beggars::- Tae 
ceive in alm Shah: the 


Gillings: a. day 


Tyne d 


e zatrudg, — 


' ord by ones: 1e — the ſpertacle, 
5 d berwiſe diaw — curious: - + 


carry om his trada with ſo met ability thas 
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| d! * Saks to dndichbe IO 
—_ rr: livery of * order. This one 
mier down his- crutches in the corner of 
” > theroom;* that other untied a wooden leg; 
due took off the plaiſter from his eye, ano- 
mera wig os honey hairs; and all fhewed 
themſelves in their proper ferm, related the 
= F the day, and formed f. e 
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3 ods female 1 lr chien 1 
= er pili / poorer ſtill than themfelves, 
a moore bullying to move the pity of pyſſengers. 
3 . © _ The price paid for fuck- 3 is 2a i 
3 Pence, and/ſometimnes even two ſhilling 

1 _ day, according” as it ie more or leſs-li 1 
* 7 decke compatiion. A child thatis-ſhock- 


B _= deformed, is worth four - fhaltipgs: a- 
3 eueren mores Lone day h 

. 43 3 ww women wWhking'on this trade. One 
„ fd thavike paidions — 
I | for" ther e e een „ WhaeL-faid 


3 - the other we you > fool? two-hhillings for 
Sh bo E hid 3 give 
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ſurrounded and taken 1 but this 
could not be done in 705 for theſe 
rogues, not forming a: body. but robbing 


each for himſelf, proofs againſt each indiyi· 
dual would be — the laws here. gia 


moſt ſcrupulouſly: obſer ved, even. in appxe- 
hending the greateſt criminals, 'The thing 
ſtolen maſt in the firſt place be claimed: by 


ſome perſon as his on; and even on the 


ſoppoſition that the officers.of juſtice ſhould 


riſk forcing an entrance into their club, 
none but the chief af that article would be 


apprehended, his companions of * n 
would be in no danger... , 7 


1 
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...'Theſe people however 40 not now 8 
ſo publicly. a0, hereteforg, About ahirty 
= ER INE. houle-in. the. pariſh. of 


by i hut. it is no inhabi 
by- an honeſt braſſer. The Fnives and 
forks were chained tw che table and the- 
cloth r on- The gueſts obſerved... 
——_ f .decorum 3 they bad-zegulazi ations, 
TO OO TY nn oa 
be » without: heweveri forming, pars 
ties. Bur theſe. regulations: were ſubmitted 
to bnly av. theie: mo Not; — 
this houſes there; was, alſo. 2: — 
= an gin. Mp. An 2 — enormous n poſt 
| nt Ge e 3 br 
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nat day were ever empty, uf a: ſpecies 
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3 jalices ef che : | 
enn debauchery, and put zperiod 
tdi Ver mie remark here! that this is-not 
| # wires ofthe manners of at the 


| - prom aſe Dam e analleydil- 
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pooreſt, thold-wretthed; en n 
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1 de cacſer to this dupes, and 
2 the money win, them minſters; they 
12 un e hit aden 
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turers, for no foreigner has ever ventured 


to practiſe this trade. Ce og 


— 


* 
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Ib genuine inipoltate is is frag N "4 


niſhed, but not fo frequently 1 nor ſo e 

ally as to diſcourage it entirely. Ag the 
public ſafety ĩs not t endangered b by it, and 
as no" ſerious conſequerices can be feared 


from ſuch a farce, as theſe magicians are 


at beſt but à ſort of gars, and as there 
are ſo manyabuſes 7 25 more criminal na- 


ture to be reformed and puniſhed, theſe 
vagabonds are not proſecuted. wih much 


anrſety; they are only arreſted When 5 


they begin tof make tod great /2a- buſt le, 
or io grow licentious. "Accordingly they 
' havethe impudence to 2 ts their 
' talent#in"the public papers, and to adver- 
uſe their prices, 'and plags of: ed. : 
the magiſtrate Thould Think prop 
them £ viſt! dif appointed "place, - 2 
deny every thing, and affirm that ſome We 
ked wag,” for his amuſergent has "=> oi 
edly- inferted the advertifement, and 9 94 
== mo nd magicians in their,/bouſe.. 4 
are provident enough to hide the 4 
the glabes. and" other apparatus of —— 


art, which they do with ſenſe in zu inſtant. þ - 


the officers-of juſtice, finding no piboſy. of, 
their unlawful proceedings, are obhged t6; 


retire, anil the” forcerer Sentinyes, _ vac] 7 —5 — 4 
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$744 a boyd Th Fries ire e Ar 
111 39 Deb, Abu e LD | FT os 
nou .thi ars 280. it tis not cer 
A 4 3 or Paris were the 
: But ſmce limits kave been ſet. 
* 4 be. det of the latter, which it is 
1 i J and an this wiſe: regulation has 
6, _- at yet made 3s te London, which 
J i Gi Teceiving's. prodigious. encreaſe, 
” _ Ha no longer that the Engliſn 
=. . has che nilefortone of iaſinitely ex- 
=: eng the Nene! "What: adds 5 
+ ted eren inthe great 
E ages, which [ivy 2 the: the 1 

81015 <ournry' ;approac 

co wrhofaburbs of = cy, 
with! it a infa whole, 
1 e — —— 
© * comps 1 forty: two thoufan 86 
+ 9: — * Many. friend — 
b 561 1 nus to 
q I  thbir-cowntey —— to put 2: 
2 : fete ni e whics ab wy da il 
__—__ le — eg „they, 
1 1 Ne he-whole of the. 
©  _ "onne Middle "The fagacioim North 
| 11111 6 ay-artanm on brick; 
ES wt fr from having the effect he expedted, 
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culators were not terrified with this E _ _- 
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the certaĩnty of finding inhabitants - e 
ged chem to make their houſes more and |? 
-more convenient and agreable. There has “ 
been, within che ſpace of twenty —— 9 41 
a migration from” the eaſt end of London | 
to he weſt; thoufands  palling kom bst | 

| pou of the city, where new buildings are no = 
nger carried on, to this end, where" ſer- = 


le fields and the moſt a greeable „ i 
are daily „ into, houſes =. + — _ 
ſtreets. The eaſt end, eſpecially. along — 
thores of the Thames, A, old - | = 
the ſtreets there are narrow, dark; and i 7 


paved; inhabited by failors, aud other 
| workmen, who are employed in ihe con- — YN 
* Cradction' of ſhips, and. by à great part of [1 
tze Jews. | The contraſt between this und 
| the Babe Figs is ag 3 the houſes here 
are new. and the ſquares 

are mm þ the ſtreets by ie ght 3 4 
nor is any city in Europe” 105 — 
If all London were z well built, ere 
| would-be nothing” in 2795 world it to be 


un with „„ 2 225 ö 


" | * 
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Je is 8 l 3 . 
8 egg has remarked, that e welt - end. 3 | 
| of London, which makes anore than the | 
half of the town; and 18 enfirely ſeparated . 4 
nl has nebef get Y 
2. people talk of it * _- 

* N . ; 
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S 
or in y other varter, they only name 
1 = but the 1 
en of the town, Travellers and geogra- 
 phers arc wrong, when they call this prodi- 
_ gious aſſemblage of ſtreets and ſquares We. 
 mirdter; this does not make a tenth of it. 
Some part of the diſtrict, no doubt, is fad 
do deleng 40 it in the acts of parliament and 
other public deeds, but all the relt 1s inclu- 
=. Goin the County of Middleſex. As eve- 
F - _Tyithing in this country is original and 
2 * 3 we muſt not ae. to find * 
metropolis placed in different counties, and 
: that: each quarter has ics own particular 
1 - M 
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be city, which is the ſmalleſt quarter of 
London, has its magiſtrates; all the reſt of 
che tern, jullices. of peace, which, with reſ- 
1 police, occaſions. yery remark» 
.  _ Able dillerences. This is more ſevere and 
| more exact in the eity, Where the love of 
order and of labour 28-allo .preater, TWO 
towns . ſtanding at ihe diſtance of leagues 
from each other, cannot be more diſſimilar 
_ than He. Gi Ie Tam the wh end of the 
_ town; the form/of  governittent,. the regu- 
— KIntions.of police, rhe — the taſte - 
F _ and arrangement of the: die man- 
| - ner of living, is. 9 in tort every thing 
F tends tomakethedilference iriking, It is 
not London, butthecity alone * 


* 


- 


r 


repreſentatives to Parliament. The other 


inhabitants'of London who are freeholders, 
_ eleR, according to the quarters they inha- 


bit, the members for "Middleſex, Surrey, 
Kent and Weſtminſter, *' — 4 


In· the fire of 1666, che city had thirteen 


thouſand four hundred houſes, eighty-ſeven 


churches,. and twenty-ſix hoſpitals conſum- 


ed by the flames. This unfortunate waage 
is now in a great meaſure repaired. But 


as each individual was eager to procure 


himſelf a dwelling, neceſſity made him be 
little attentiye to the regularity or conveni - 
ence of it. Hence the great number of ill- 
built; ugly, and dark houſes, thoſe crooked - 


and, for the moſt part, narrow ſtreets, and 


the ill. judged poſition of their churches and 


ether peirzlegen, has the right of ſending 


other public buildings. All theſe defects 


have been carefully avoided in the weſt end. 
The churches of the city have been heaped 
upon one another; they are all built on 
. their old foundations, and it may well be 


imagined, that in antient times, London 


did not want for convents and churches. 


In the welt end, on the contrary, they are 
as rare as in the city they are numerous : 


the defire of rearing a'manfion for ourſelves - 
is infinitely ſtronger than that of erecting 


one for the deity ; there are even quarters 
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. 
where ſix thouſand houſes phat a ſingle 
pariſh. , 9 3 

Fr ery ſhop and warthouſe is open 

eight © clock in the morning in Io 4 

all is in motion and every body at wo 

whereas. at the weſt end ph this immenſe 
place, the ſtreets are ſtill empty and the 

Houfes mut; all, without excepting the ſer. 

, Yants, are till locked i in the arms of fleep. 

Ie noiſe of carriages is not heard, and 

one ſeems to wander in a deſart place. This 

difference, which holds even in the hours of 
eating and drinking, in the kind of amuſe- 
ments, the dreſs aud manner of ſpeaking, 
Kc. has given e to a degree bf mutual 
coptempt dy the inhabitants of each of theſe 
quarters for the other. Thoſe of the city 
reproach them of che other end for their 
idleneſs, luxury. manner of living, and de- 
fire to imitate every thing that is French: 
theſe in their turn never mention an inhabi- 
fant af the city but as an animal groſs and 
barbarous, whoſe. only merit is his ſlrong- 
box. It is chiefly when che deputies of 
theſe laſt come to aſk an audience of the 

| king, to compliment him on fome great 
event, or to preſent ſome petition, that the 
 courtiers take a malicious pleaſure in ridi- 
culing mem. Tue deputation is generally 
very numerous, wnd the king receiyes, them 


. featedon * throne. „ be eaſily unge 


Ten 
ed that'a ſimple citizen, to whom the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of a court are totally 
ſtrangers, will not acquit himſelf in this 


ſolemn act with the eaſe of a courtier bo 


makes etiquette his chief and only ſtudy, 
and who eyen confiders it as the moſt in- 
tereſting and only uſeful occupation. This 
mutual diflike is ſung in the ſtreets, it 

is introduced upon the ſtage, and even in 
parliament it is not forgotten. In haly, in 
ſimilar circumſtances, daggers weuld be 
drawn and blood ſpilt; but far from having 

l theſe fatal effects in England, the matter 


Pl 


ſeems anly to divert, at times, the ſpleen; of 

dhe natiqn. When the young citizens how- 

erer happen. to be in company. with, their: 
antagoniſts, they carefully conceal the place, 
af their abode, that an unfavourable. idea 
of their manners may not be entertained. by. 


The Engliſh nobility, have at all ümes 
paſſed three-fourths of the year on their 
eſtates. This antient cuſtom is the cauſe 
that there are ſo few great houſes in the ca- 
pital, It muſt be obſerved, however, that 
the reſidence in this place having now many 
more attractions than formerly, the nobili- 
ty ſtay ſor a longer time than they uſed to 
do, but they ſtill regard their eſtates as their 
home, and their, houſes in London mere - 
ly as lodgings, Many individuals, worth 


twenty 


\ 
- 


* 
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o 
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twenty thouſand a. year or more, have ſmall 
houſes in London in compariſon, and con- 


ſequently with a ſmall number of domeſtics 


are Indifferently. lodged. But this incon- 


venience will ſoon ceaſe, as many of the 
| nobility are now beginning to build ſuperb 
| houſes in town. Let it not be ſuppoſed 
| that theſe eſtabliſhments are encouraged by 


the | government ;. for although the firſt wiſh 


of courts is to draw around them a nu- 
merous nobility, who while adding to their 
ſplendour, relieve them from the fear of 


any commotion which might be raiſed by 
powerful lords in the heart of the country, 


| Lean affirm that nothing of this is the caſe, 


dut that the pleaſures of London alone are 
the ſource of attraction. The paffion for 
the chace is already beginning to rank and 
that for the fine arts, and for whatever tends 
ts add to the luxuries of life 10 increaſe. 
It is even probable that the Engliſh. nobility 
will fx at laſt Jike thoſe of France, in the 
capital. When it is conſidered, that fince 
this cuſtom has been generally adopted in 
Europe, troubles in the interior parts of the 
kingdom, which were either raiſed: or fo- 
mented by the nobles, have ceaſed; and that 
it is only in Poland and i in England, that 
. they have been known in our "times, be- 
cauſe it is only in theſe tuo countries that 
the nobility till live on their eſtates, we 
Lale forced to * that luxury, Thich 

Aich 


— 


f 1 a0 


which we ſo. much cry out, bas ofien den | 
good for Hg: | 9 


This new diſpoſition i in the. rich among. 
the Engliſh to make London their pr el 
abode, has ſuggeſted to ſpecylators the idea 
of forming whole ſtreets and large ſquares, 
decorated with houſes built at then expence 
Such ſpeculations had never before been at- 
tempted in London. Theſe houſes, which 
may 53 conſidered as ſo many palaces, are 
very large, exceedingly. commodious, and 
have all two floors under ground, which are 
lighted by a fort of court before, Theſe 
two floors gontain. ſome very good apart- 
-ments 4n which the ſervants and domeſtics 
ve. Here is alſo the kitchen, the larder,. 
the wine cellar, &c. ſo that the ground- floor 
and others above, are entirely at the — 
. n wakes and. 9 . 
The- proprietors Wi theſe. new buildings 
have generally a leaſe of the ground on 
which they ſtand from the Pena 0 ninety⸗ 
nine years: At the expiry of this period, 
they, are obliged either 5 ave the houſe as 
it ſtands, or 328 a « al, but not for 
. 8 F nen 


Ide Duke ef ondnd its ground. 
on which eight thauland, of cheſe houſes 


0 9 KK is 10 2 cuſtom, , on 


the 
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= rights of property, that the inſufficiency 
2 of many of the ouſes is to be attributed, 
| as well as the ſmall number of maſter· pieces 
of architecture which are to be met with in 
> London. Were it not for this, many rich 
| individuals would take a pride in decorating 
the capital of their country. +But this fault 
is in a great meaſure remedied by the ex- 
treme convenience they poſſeſs. Each houſe 
rs abundantly provided 4 with water by means 
of large pipes, * which convey it through all 
the ſtreets of London. This abundance of 
water, is of. the greateſt ſervice when fires 
happen, pumps being placed at every open- 
ing of the pipes. There is na fear of its 
ever becoming ſeafee ; for not content with 
circulating the 'hames water through-the 
. different quarters of the town, they Ne al- 
| *©>t> turned into it the eourſe of a river, at a 
considerable diſtance m London named 
tze New riuer. The Water is raiſed by ma- 
- chines to a heighr from the ground, | 
whence it fals again, and is diſtributed 
. 1 immenſe number "of pipes. 5 


Otte is uten in Eaughad to Hure, bor 

15 1 houſes aud warehoũſes, dut poplie 
buildings, ſuch as churches, hoſpitals, places 

of entertainment, &c. This precaution is 
not known in Faris, the police of which 
_ is notwithſtanding extolled to the clouds. 

" "Farmtwre: and may allo ä 
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| but not ready money. The proprietor may - 
inſure for as bigh a ſum as he pleaſes, ana 
no difficulty is made except that ſum is ſo 
high as to create ſuſpicion.” Unfortunately, 
this wiſe eſtabliſhment is ſometimes abuſed, - 
and villains are now and then found who. | 
ſet their own houſes on fire. As this is a 
crime of very difficult proof, the: inſurance 
office is. always obliged to bear the loſs. 
Immediately after a . the aſſured may 
go and receive his money, after having gi- 
ven in a ſtate of his loſs, and made aſſidavit 
that he has not exaggerated it. Notwith- 
ſtanding the vaſt number of houſes annual. 
ly. conſumed in London by fire, the pre- 
mium of inſurance is but a +rifle; about 

| half a crown a- year being paid for NODE 

Sy worth. : a WEL * 


| Nothing can ad” thei luxury mk 

magnificence diſplayed in the decorations of 
the inſide of the Engliſh *houſes.” - Stair-- 
eafes'covered/with the Ticheft carpets, 'are- 
adorned with rails: of:niahoga Bay oe exqui» - 
Rtely carved, and illuminat with, lamps 
incloſed:in vaſes of eryſtal j. the walls of - = 
theſe ſaperb- ie cali Are | generally covers 
ad e buſts and-medallions ; the 
_aielings and. wainſcotting of the apart- 
mentis ars laid over with the fineſt in, 
and decorated with bas reliefs, gilding, nd 
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= ſculpture the chimneys are of marble, 
with figures, flowers, or fruits in excellent 
taſte carved upon them, and the locks of 
the doors are of braſs, lacquered with gold; 
carpets which often coſt three en 
pounds, and which one is almoſt aſhamed 
to tread on, are ſpread on the floors; the 
window curtains are made of the richeſt. 
India filk, and watches and clocks of the 
molt ingenious and coſtly workmanſhip, 


add to the CONVENIENCY _ — 
* the Tene:”. - | e 


"The Engliſh a now DIR WR? a new 
kind of ſculpture; theſe are medallions in 


ivory, of the moſt delicate workmanſhip. 


They are 8 on black velvet, * 
with a „and incloſed in a frame for 


the mo —— highly ornamented. "Lace 


medallions: chiefly repreſent the head ol 
Wr of the n N i of the . 
bie e Wie 6e Bine i in 21 
capital by the ſplændor and luxury of their 
bovis gros daily more and more preva- 


which artiſts and amateurt have lon 


com- 
plained of; I mean, the einbelſiſhing chew 
of 


houſes with che fineſt productions 
art,” which deing thus hatin n de 
pine, are hen te the ide | 


. 


(b 


views of ſcul ture, which the magic of 
y Nil gold has 8 and which Ita- 
ill regrets, have found as it were a 
1008 in a count ' houſe, ſituated in a dif- 
tant county. What artiſt has money or 
time enough to ſacrifice in the purfuit of a 
piece, which he finds perhaps after a long 
journey, and Which he is only allowed to 
caſt his eye upon, Without arg. 888 
to ſtudy'! it at leiſure.? * n 


Without. reckinzay the cate of st 
Paul's, and the eollegiate church of Weſtmin- 
ſter, London incloſes within its circuit two 
hundred pariſhes, ſixty · nine chapels of the 
Engliſh worſhip; twenty- one French of he 
| Proteſtant uaſion,- Leven belonging to 
Germans, Dutch; Daniſh, Ce. thirty-t tee 
meeting houſes for Anabap tiſts, - Quakers, 
and tuenty fx for Inflependany; ; Ewenity- 
eight for Preſbytertans; nineteen Catholic 

* and three fynagogues, amounting in 

all to three hundred houſes dedicated to be 5 

worſhip of the Deity. I do not include in 
this calculauon one and twenty churches 
which: belong to no pariſh though they are 
ſituated in London. This Ge ene was 
made in 1779, Which remark I make, be- 
cauſe the Anabaptiſts, Quakers, Se. are 
perpetually varying in 'nmbers, a . N 
0 their PSs of mar; ON ON 
* > 2 enn if 
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mqxved from the moſt frequented paſſages. 


— 
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1 | 
No city in Europe has ſuch fine ſquares. 
as London. They are formed of large and 
beautiful houſes; no ware-houſes. or ſhops 
are to be ſeen in them; the centre is gene- 
rally an agreeable walk on a turf neatly 


kept. Some of theſe ſquares are decorated 
with ſtatues, obeliſks, c. Markets are 
never held in them, that common cuſtom 


in other countries, which does nat appear 
ſo dilagreeable there, becauſe, the eye is 
familiariſed with it. The ſquares of Lon- 


don preſent no objects to the view but 


thoſe which indicate wealth and good taſte. 
People who live ia them, have the advantage 


af breathing a .purer air, and of nat being 


traubled with noiſe and tumult. The nu- 


merge markets of this capital have all 
their fixed place, and neither buyers nor 
ſellers are in dread of being rode over by 


horſes or carriages, 2s their ſituation is re- 
This regulation of an enlightened police 
ought. 10 be follewed in all great cities, 


; | Be . 4 TOTP 7 1 88 nn Ty 3 * x 
Among the Gagularities of London, we. 
_ mult enumerate] the pavements and illumi. 


nation of the ſtreets. About twenty years: 


ago, London wos ane of che worſt paved 


cities in Eutope: The evil was felt, but the 


remedy was not ſought for. Almoſt at every 


houſe too, there was hung out an enormous 


fign poſt, which obſcured the ſtreets, often 


unn 


* 
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fell, and ſometimes killed the paſſengers. 
Two acts of parliament which paſſed almoſt 
at the fame time, obviated both theſe in- 
conveniencies. The unlucky fign poſts dif. 
appeared, and the ſtreets were ſaon covered 
with a pavement of a ſingular kind, which 
colt 460,000 pounds. There is a foot path 
of hewn ſtone for thoſe who walk, on which 
they are 'in no danger from carriages or 
horſes. No coachman, without incurring 
a penalty of 8 ſhillipgs, dare encroach 
upon that foot path. There are large ſums 
deſtined for the maintenance of this ſuperb 
pavement; a wiſe but 3 25 enough re- 
ulation prevents it from being too much 
njured. All, carts, carriages, or waggons 
that enter London, are obliged to have the 
fellows of their wheels ſix inches broad. 
Theſe wheels far from looſening the ſtones, 
ſerve to make them firm, and repair, in 
ſome degree the daily injury they receive 
from carriages and other lighter vehicles. 
To indemnity waggoners, &c. they are ex- 
empted from certain tages. 


— 


As the Engliſh are prodigal of their mo- 
ney and attention, in order to give every 
thing that relates to the public an air of 

| FPrandeur and magnificence, we might na- 
| turally expect to find London welt lighted, 
| and accordingly nothing can be more ſu- 
perb. The lamps wich have three or four _ 
Wl BEES _ _ "branches. 


. * 
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1 are ineloſed in cryſtal globes, and 
fixed on poſts at a little N from each 
- other. T hey are lighted ar ſun-ſet in winter 
| as well as in ſummer, whether the moon 
ſhines or not. In Oxford road alone, there 
are more lamps than in all the city of Paris. 
Even the great. roads, for ſeven or eight 
miles 10 Yo are crowded with them; which 
; 3 5 the effect exceedingly grand, eſpeci- 
ally in the county of Surry, where there 
are many croſs roads. The great roads are 
| likewiſe edged thick with railings and coug- 
try. houſes ;\ little wooden accommodations 
for watchmen are poſted at five. hundred 
paces diſtance, on the top of which is a bell, 
- and the watchmen are: provided with Gre 
arms. As all the ſhops which are perfect. 
well lighted, are kept open till ten o oel | 
at night, the union 2 the light with that 
of the lamps makes a deligh ul ſpectacle. 
The Prince of Monaco, in whoſe houſe the 
late Duke of Tork died, was invited to 
England by the King. It was late when he 
2 ; ſtruck. wit the manificent ſpecta- 
cle, he imagined it a fplendid illumination 


Eo in compliment to him ; fox it never entered 


into his head that it could take place every 


wh oa. "When the miſtake of the Prince 


"Was 2-7 rob) it 8 ile d wks 1 
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After what I have faid above, it may be 


inferred, that London contains. many fine 


houſes but few palaces. However, though | 


it is the . in Eng land to fay, Burling- 


ton houſe, Northun lad houſe, Somer- 


ſet houſe, & c. yet theſe edifices in every 
reſpect vel deſerye the name of palaces, . 


This cuſtom: 28 2 from that 
ity w e 


dence. that is called palace, every ober 


edifice however vaſt or magnificent, the 
habitation' of the. King's ſons or brothers, 


ich pride 
themſelves in. It is only the King's x 7 


and even that of the TING: of * is * = 


"The moſt 3 pieces of * ; 
ture in London are woke churches, bridges, 
hoſpitals, and other public edifices- St 


Paul's church is a ſtructure worthy. of the 5 
nation. It would be, notwithſtanding Its . 
defects, much more admired than it is, a 3 


not its unfavourable. ſituation conceal. its 
beauties, It is generally believed, that it 


is built: after the model of St Peter's at 


Rome; but i it reſembles that edikce in no- 


thing except in the dome and its figure... be 
front, oppoſite to Ludgate-hill, is mere ſu- 


perb, and has a much finer effe& than ac: - 


of St Peter's; but it wants.the advants 
ous ſituation of the latter, the colonade, 
bet. d.eau, and che obeliſk. - 2 * K. 1 
Vor. I. VV 
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| be found, A $3 many prints of a de- 
- Ffign made by the famous wehiteft, Wren, 
nter Which the church of St Paul's was to 
de built: Lis defigh was in the fineſt Gre- 
ci ſtile: its execution would have given 
| England the honour of poſſeſſing the prin- 
 cipal effort of modern arehitedture. The 
th chapter of this church, Whoſe conſent was 
_ efifortunately fiecclſary, : jeded Wren's 
5 Fats < ſuck an edifice, faid they, would 
more like an heathen temp de than a 
chriſtian church There is me « inſtance of 


2 — ů . — 
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; NS, drated i in a very fiball portion Fs this 'cathe- 

| Aral: ll thereſt em pty and void of orna- 
| ment, which: has a diſagreeable effect. They 

2 u now however to feel how much i 

'. © Miagiiificent edifice loſes by that diſmal and 

__ -» Inelaticholy void; for, a few: 'years ago, 

8 they! Formed the deſign of Sena it with 

wohne mene tothe meme) of the illuſtrious 

wien of England.” 8 bonſequende of this 

deſigu, the King. was petitioned in 1778, 

in the name of the -atizens- of London, 

to allow a monument to be erected there, 

in hondùr of Lord Chatham. The miniſter, 

Wie it that time wiſhed to obſtrüßt the bo- 

I sur paid to the manes of that great man, 

J — * 'the _ 


MOT OT OS 8 
monument was ſet-up. in one of the obs / 
ſcureſt corners of Weſtminſter Abbey, where . 
it loſes much of i its effeQ. FEST 23 35 
The Church or Abbey of Weltminſtes, it is 
perhaps the fineſt OG we have of Gothic 
architecture. Its maſly pillars, the boldneſs 
of its arches, its Ano, meg bulk, us or. 
naments, and diſtributions make it 2 mor -. 
extraordinary edifice. It was once a con- 
vent of BenediQines, and Cromwell turned 
it into a ſtable and guard-hall for bis caval- 
ry. There is no where elſe to be found 9 
fuch a collection of beautiful l _ 
and however vaſt this Pls is, there will — 43 
not be room in a ſhorg time for more. It 1 1 
the burial place of the Fog ih kings, - * 
of a bumper of celebrated men * whom- 
 monumetits haye deen ere their. 
. friends. i plies is capable. of Infpix- 1 
wg deep: veneration and religious awe, it is — 
| Ft bg, true native. OT. 1 * 
* man; his eyes meet of his 1 =; 
Fe op 2 bad Tie Qable and 
famous names which the "marble eterniſes ; 
this ght elevates, enflames, and ſtimulates 
his genus, Here: are confounded the —— 
of the fateſman, the general, the admaral,. 
the philoſopher, the} poet, 4 1 and. 
the mngenious of e racter. The 
tomb of Newton, e is 4 maſter-piece,. 
| occupies the moſt » place. Ou 
l 2. 5 __ - 
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Noe read the following inſcription: :* Mor- 
tals, rejoice at ee ed among you 
| - fuch an ornament-of humanity.” This in- 
* ſcription in the Latin language, was pre- 
1 ferred to the following of Pope, which, 
| though exaggerated, is very beautiful: : 


J 
_ . | Got af, lt Nonton be, and all wa igt. 
J x 4 

| 

| 


; 
| 
| _ © * Foreigners of diſting viſhed merit are alſo 
1 n buried here. The ecaibe of St Evremond 
andof Handel, are particularely admired. 
1 The epitaph of the firſt ſays exprefsly, that 
di uncommon talents e him the fa- 
vourite of all tanks. The tomb of Handel, in 
the opinion of connoifſcurs, is conſidered as 
the moſt beautiful and beſt imagined of any 
mn the Abbey. A England — ſhewed 
ſuch regard for a foreigner, we need not 
wonder that fo magni t a monument 
was erefted to his memory. The idea of 
n i ſublime. * Handel, awakened by the 
_ - aſt truwpet, riſes from his tomb; the ſen- 
fiment of religious awe is not that Which 
actuates his mind; che ſounds of the trum- 
pet attract his attention. his arm which he 
_ raiſes, his car which liſtens, and the whole 
expreſſion of his countenance ſhews, that, 
ptured with 1his celeſtial harmony, his 
mine cannot be 9 with W other - 
* 3 
fo ＋ he 
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| The-monument of the immortal Shake. 
ppeare, contains no 8 
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« Nay, all which it; pee ON mall 
WG And like the baſcteſs fabrick of 2 «Vis. 
a at $3.96 A ek 1 88 x80 


The wb af the fabuliſt. Gay tas 0 is. 
ridiculous - „ 


1 18 4 zel, and - ali e 
| Thought wrone, nnd no ten. 5H 
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All theſe monuments, elevated by art to Y 
manes of great men, make a ſcene as aſſect- 
ing as m — 5 d is ll 

the only. country in Euro e me- 
11 is tins by: nobly IE was this 
that made our Engel i: 
tomb of Lefhngs. © he not been — 8 
German, had he becn an Engliſhman, b 


| « his aſhes would have repoſad in the vaults 
* of kings; a nation; to Wm honour is 


"4-{0 des, ould. have Ka — . 


«a; "mor by's ublic men.“ 


r 


8 Weines 1 ahis burial kite we" YO | 


- Among others are the monuments 


of Hen 2255 5, W 
: 5 + OY wn „ . 
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ane on. Ti this 


epitaph on the flone that covers her. o 
e Io 
make lingular but wretched 


the ſum of four t ound 
ing this church in — "a 850 keep 


lin — ha 
* they 5 ave. not tar pie 5 . though 


_the nation. ming to be concerned in it. 
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it, the honour of 


Alma. cerembny, - 
tet ward when in pre- 
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ſence of a great crowd, the head was to be 


ſevered from the body, people were aſtoniſh- 
ed to find that it had been already — 
and had only deen ſowed os. | 


The more modern FIT: of . 
are built with much taſte. I need only cite 
St Martin's among many others. Its front 


is an imitation of that of the Pantheon 


at Rome. Connoiſſeurs however are diſplea- 


ſed at ſeeing ſteeples, and towers inſtead of 
the majeſtic: Jaws, - A capital ſo rich, 


which poſſeſſes to of the molt eminent 
architects in Europe, Adam and Chambers 
might produce the moſt admirable. efforts 


of architecture. Adam has ereQed; in 


what are called the Adelphi buildings, fore 
hundreds of houſes. which may be cited as 
models: of conveniency and elegance. Alt 


theſe large buildings are conſtructed on ar- 


ehes, which for grandeur, height and taſte; | 
may be compared with any of the kind 


which ancient Rome can-boaſt of. 5 
perſons think that if the preſent Ki 


rage the erettion of palaces, and other 


monuments worthy of the nation, London 
would kave been at N the moſt mage 
nificent city in Europe 3: it.is enim probable. | | 
that, then the 2 war would not, C have 


* 


 pollelleda taſte far architeQure, and had 
directed his werful-inffutnce to: encous - 


theſe lofty iſlanders, which, twenty pers se 


iaflaned the oy of all the neighbour. 
ng. nations, would have loft nothing of its - 
We mult alſo 8 as 2 public edi 
3 ges, the palace of the Lord Mayor called 
wie Manſion houſe. ht was built about fif. 


” - 


I _ ty years ago, when the Engliſh were not 

2 yet initiated in the myſteries. of the 

die arts; and when taſte was ill rare 
among them. When the Aldermen and 

_ common council. were afſembled to deli. 

berate on the. propoſals for this edi fice,. 

J 2 nobleman ſent them a deſign of Palladio 

| - Geog was. welt e to'the purpole they: 


had in view, 29 neither money nor pains 
wete to be ſpared, to make the place an or. 
ment fo the cit. That reſpeQable- 
| * Council Knew nothing of Palladio, it was 
| _ alked whoke was, and why he did not come 
I Ing debate, one of the 
ae noſe. and faid, he had been lor. 

med that this Palladio-was a foreign ar- 
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accordingly undertook and executed the 
_ preſent Manſion houſe. The form is a pret- 
ty good reſemblance of a ſhip of war, 4 
apartments are. dark and ill Jaid out; 

ſtairs, which one would take for wo oe 
are aukwardly placed. This palace, which 
however, has nothing abſolutely diſagree- 
able, when viewed together, is the reſidence 
of the Lord Mayor, and he i is obliged to 


live in it, while he continues invented wal 8 
that dignity. 1 
| The beauty and grandeur 8 thave 
principal bridges of London, are a convin- 
proof of the opulence of the nation, 
and” of its taſte for great enterprizes. It 
would be ridiculous to compare Weſtmin- 
ſter or - Blackfriars bridges with thoſe of 
the Pont-neuf or Pent-Royal of Paris. Tho- 
the | Engliſhman is proud, he is not vain- 
glorious ; elſe how - might he not boaſt of 
theſe maſter-pieces of art, which for ſize, 
magnificence and convenience, exceed eve- 
ry thing of the kind in Europe ? I will 
not even except the Rialto of Vetice, for 
the rough 'marble blocks of which it is con- 
1 are certainly not elegant. The 
_ arch of that bridge, ſo famous for its © 
h, „and its height may be imitated; 
for there exiſts' near the town of Aberdeen | 
in Scotland, a 2 over the Don, which 
n — 


of 142 |) 
- eanfifts of angle arch, the two piers. of 
which reſt on he oppoſite banks of the 
K river, diſtant ny feet, which is n 
. extent 25 the Riako. Tr 
= Thilo new. bridges of 8 are a8 com- 
1 modious as elegant and ſuperb. That of 
| Weſtminſter i rk. . feet long, by 44 broad. 
It is exceedingly well paved, and the ſides 
ae adorned with baluſtrades of ſtone ; the 
foot · paths are broad, and the lamps on it uu- 
meren, and many places are contrived as 
| thelters from rain or bad weather. Ii Has 
25 arches; that in the centre is 76 feet wide. - 
E. was finiſhed about ewenty years ago, ha- 


. This is Whack, 
(which 3s ſituated — 
ws, 2nd joins the eity d the 

It is fall more magnif- 
than that of Weſtminſter. 
1 ned with columns of the 
_ Tonic order. which have à very fine effect. 
3 N 5 + bridge wa erefted at the i of 
and abſt L. 160,000. As it was. 
a few years 8, 1s Atl}: 
$4 in polling al gal 15 which is not 
- ter brid = . 
2 © This toll in the year 7725 amounted to the- 
u of L.6500. It was * a few. 


„„ 
years ago to erect à third bridge in the mr 
weſt end of the town, between the other 
two; but the execution has been defer« © 


W... | > 9 
Although London bridge is a very fine | 
one, it is however not to be compared with = 


either of the other two. The ſtrength of 
this bridge, built more than eight hundred 
years ago, gives us a very favourable ideas bg 
of the manner of building at that time. Its' -  } 
arches are low, and very ſmall, accordingly 
it is Not uncommon to ſee accidents happen 
to ſinall boats in paſſing under it with the 
current. This bridge was for centuries 
covered with houſes, and perfectiy reſembled 
a ſtreet, like the bridge of Notre Dame at 
Paris a few years ago. "Theſe houſes were 
Hl conſtructed and inhabited by the pebrer 
fort of people, and ently reſembled 
the dirtieſt lanes in London. An act of 
parliament in our days, rectiſied this in- 
convenience, and all the houſes were de. 
moliſhed. Near this bridge is the Monu- 
ment, of the Doric order, erected in me- 
mory df che dtreadful fire Which laid 
waſte the city in the year 1666. It is 
placed an the ſpot where the fte began, 
which is the reaſon of its diladvantageous © 
ſuuation. It is two hundred ſeet high, con- 
fequemly- higher than Trajan's pillar at 
Nome, aud has Me that à winding 1 5 © 
£ N N ""Caie-: 
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cCaſe within. Itcoſt zo, oopounds Sterling. As 
its fall, which is very much dreaded, would 

hape the moſt diſmal canſequences, it has 
been ſeveral times propoſed. to pull. it 
down. It is quite encompaſſed with hou- 
ſes, the ſtreets leading to it are narrow, 
and filled with ſhops and warehouſes; it 
would therefore be very prudent to rid this 
quarter of the town of that enormous maſs 

of ſtones. n . 


The exchange and the bank muſt alſo 
be enumerated among the public edifices 
of the eĩty. The exchange of London is 
not the largeſt, but undoubtedly the moſt 
ä ificent in Europe. It is decorated with 
the ſtatues of the kings of Great Britain, 
and is ſurrounded with a multitude of cof- 
fee houſes, in which more buſineſs is tran- 
— fafted than in the exchange itſelf. It is con- 
veniently ſituated, being. within a few ſteps 
ol the poſt office, of the inſurance: office, of 
the Manſion. houſe, of the India houſe, of 


_ * 


Suat ofthe B e. 


Although the Bank conſiſts but of one 
_ = by amp es gone pref 5 
gant building. The greateſt part of 
chambers 2 — * Stoves 
have of late years been ſo artfully fitted up 
- here, that neither opening nor pipe can de 
ſeen. Each of thele ſtoves colt 1 
CE M | | $ 


= 
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As the bank is the property of the nation 

in general, all the e and places of 
this immenſe building are open to every 
body; and in a large ball are placed tables 
with pen,ink and paper, of which any perſon 
may make uſc, without having any bulineſs 
with the bank. However unimportant theſe 


minutiæ may appear in the eyes of many 


people, 4 cannot help 2 them as 
demonſtrative of thatdowit of republicaniſm 
which anmates the 3 Ta: 1 


T be x nifcetcenf thi 1 2 8 ware- 


houles; 'often extend - without in- | 


terruption ===" length of an Engliſn mile, 
are peculiarly ike i in London. In their 
large windows, the merchant- diſplays his 


1 maſt faſhionable wares ; 


and as they are oſten varied, the change 
occaſions the moſt; brilliant effect to the 
eye. The ſhops' of mathematics! inſtru- 
mentamakers are furniſhed with the moſt 


rare, and maſt accurate apparatus for that 
| kcienee, which are bardly ever found but: 


in the palaces of princes. rg can 


be more lend 5 the thop Glver- 
faiths;'> By: contemplating | the o 


ous! quantities of the — metals that 


are there ciplayed, it is paſſthle to n ; 
cCeive an idea of the wealth poſſeſſed by 


dhe mation; / The: rente mops of this 
TVor. L N 1 


— 2 ———— — na 


- ſort at Paris, in the Street St Honors, are 
mean in compariſon with theſe. 'I know 
ſome of them in Cheapſide, which contain 
goods to the amount of an hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. Fhe print. ſnops are real 

galleries. We muſt rank in the number 

of national privileges, the liberty of pub- 


f | 
79 the events of the day into ridicule. The 
1 Frenchman chooſes rhyme, the duller 
Dutchman a medal, and the Engliſhman 2 
print, to give currency to ſatire. In 1784, 
when Fox was in à high ſtation, he 
Was repreſented fitting before a mirror 
1 Which reflected the image of Cromwell. 
1 The government of che city is a pretty 
exact copy of that of the kingdom, and like 
1 it is divided into three branches ; the lord 
ll mayor, {the king) ide aldetmen and 
 couniell, (the Houſe of Peers,) the com- 
mon council er kyery (the Houſe of Com- 
mons.} Theſe haſt are choſen. by the ci- 
_ tizens, who ferm a body of nine thou- 
ſand perfons having 3 vate in the elec- 
tion of the lord mayor, of ſheriff c. 
I pere is no ſalary onnexed to the office of 
alderman; but the honour of it, a certain 
influence which/it procures in public affairs, 
and the hopes of the mayoralty it encourages, 
make it be eagerly. ſolicited; but nobody * 
_— 4 r 
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* lithing fatyrical engravings, which turn 
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choſen Alderman till he has ſerved as She- 
triff or Juſtice of Peace in the county of 
| Middleſex. The place of Alderman is by - 
no means lucrative, neither does it lead in- 
to any expence; but that of Sheriff requires 
two or three thouſand pounds a- year, ſo 
that no body chuſes to fill the office more 
than once. When Wilkes was elected, his 
friends advanced the neceſſary ſums, and 
this was his firſt ſtep to the dignity of Lord 
Mayor. The court did its utmoſt te pre- 
vent him from ſucceeding, but in vain ; as 
its influence is very inconſiderable in thefe 
elections, it follows that the city of London 
is not always in great favour at St James's; © 
but this misfortune it ſupports with a good - 
grace. The bon mot öf an Alderman in 
Charles the IFS. time, is always remember. 
ed with pleaſure. When that monarch was 
much off=nded with the citizens of London, 
for refuſing him the ſums Which his fooliſh 
_ extravagance required, he threatened, wen 
one of the Aldermen came to preſent him 
an addreſs, to leave London, and eſtabliſh 
his court at Oxford: hope, feplied the 
Alderman, that your Majeſty will got take 
the Thames along with you.” This fal 
Iy had its effect, and no Engiifh, monarch 
| has ever ſince. thought proper to make 4 
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No one cant become a citizen of London 
without bein inrolled in one of the twenty. 

fix corporations, of which the whole livery 
is compoled. Hence, the common opinion 
that perſons of the loweſt order may arrive 
at the higheſt dignities of the capital, be- 
caute they annex to their names, that of the 
corporation to which they belong; for* ex- 
ample, A. B. tailor, haberdaſher, &c. When 
the freedom of the city is preſented to any 

Prince or perſon of quality, he is aſked, a- 

mong which of the corporations he would 
chuſe to be inrolled, and he generally 
chooſes that of the Lord Mayor for the time 
being. This choice was made by the King 
ef Demmark, who was accordingly inrolled 
among the'goldimiths. Ihe richeſt traded- 

_ mani oy tit cannot, whole he continues to 
practice bis trade or apt, aſpire to any poiſt 

of bovour'in the city; or become a mem- 
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The Lord Mayor is obliged to give audi- 
_ ence every day in the Manſſon houſe, and 

to adminiſter: jultice : whenever the laws 


we infnuged in the city, ir is before hit 


that the complaint is brought,” though the 
offence ſhauld require the puniſhment only 
Aa ſmall pecuniary fine; be gives judgment 
inſtantly; but in affairs of greater import- 
ance, the guilty perſon is ſent to priſon, to 
take his trial agreeablyto law. If the Lord 
e SE. 


. 
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Mayor departs. in any degree from the du- 
ties which theſe laws 1mpoſe on him, he can 
be cited to appear by the loweſt of the citi- 


zens, and he is obliged to obey the ſummons — 


While he is adminiſtring juſtice in the Man» 
ſion houſe, ſome of the aldermen fit at Guild · 
hall who have the ſame authority, and the 
ſame power. As. there are no juſtices o 
peace in the citys theſe perſorm that of- 
fice; but there is this difference, that they 
cannot. condemn æ citizen to the payment 
of a pecuniary. fine. They: either bring a- 
bout a-compromiſe between the parties; or- 
they ſendi tie accuſed: to priſon, when} the 
proſecution. againſt them is perſiſted'in, and 


they cannot find bail. The judge ids always | 


obliged tq take bail, except in three caſes,. 
high treaſon, murder; and theft. The office 


: 4 Lord Mayor is-equally. honourable.: and 


lucrative. London conſiders him, as its 


king; and accordingiy he is, obliged to- 


maintain almolt equal ſtate- The. number 


of his: ſervants,. his equi page, bis. ſuperb li- 
veries, and the retinue that accqmpany him. 
give great ſplendour to ls appearance... 
Ile has the title of MYy Lord which. is 
given him by — king - -- a He 
enjo excellent privileges. * 
e his: — 4 before. 3 8. 
through the-ci — no ſoldiets can be in- 
ited or impr ed there aithout his warrant. . 


He. has alſo the ſuperintendance of. they - 


MN 3. Thame? 
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Thin, and t privileges are attached 
to this yank gon The bulk of his revenue 
_ aniſes from the fale of certain offices which 
he ean fill up at his pleaſure, if they become 
vacant during his reign. It is alſo cuſto- 
hwy that the Lord Mayor, upon entring 
is dignity, gives a. great entertain- 
ment followed by à ball, at the Manſion 
houſe. All the nobility are invited, though 
a few only attend, according to the politi- 
cal connections or principles of the Lord 
Mayor. This entertainment however is al- 
n very brilliant. The day in which he 
2 of his charge, which is a 
day of great feſtivity in b he goes in 
proceſſion to Weltminſter hall, where the 
oaths are adminiſtred to him by the Lord 
Chancellor. The proceſſion jd made for 
part of the way by water, in boats ſplendid- 
ly detorsted, and accompanied by a crowd 
of other boats; a ſpectacle which. has a - * 
good deal of reſemblance to that of the an- 
nual marriage of the Doge of Venice with 

we ſep. They land at Blackfriars bridge 
where. & they: ave met and-are attended by 
all the corpoxations'of Landon to Guildhall. 
2 2 22 er provided _ 
en at the expence. of the city, when 
bene tickers of ; invitation ate gi- 
een. '&s; the company is very pro- 
— — ä 258 
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k It is not common for the ſame perſon to 
| became Lord Mayor a ſecond time. William 
Beckford, a man. of deep knowledge, and 
ga fincere lover of his — — who enjoyed 
a revenue of I.. 36, 00 a· year, was re · elect· 
ed to that dignity in the year 1770; a time 
when the city of London, and the greater | 
part of the counties of England were e... | 
5 


very day addreſſing the king for a new 

parliament ; for the old one had in the 

affair of Wilkes, intirely loſt, the favour of 

the people. Ihe city ot Londan, however, 

was as obltinate in reiterating its petitions. 

The Lord Mayor, the Sherifls, a number = 

of Aldermen, and aber deputies of the city, 2 

repaired continually in great pomp to St 1 

James's, where, agtesahly to their privilege, 

the king received them fitting on his throne; 

but they always returned: with the ſame an- 
 fwer, that the king: was content with his: 

— but 8 as he always took plea- 

ſure in r the 3 of his 

people, he would eonſider ob it, and ihings 

remained ſtill in the ſame ſuuation. At 


lat Beckford, di _ ſeeing himſelf 
abliged by his ages F the firſt cha- 
racer: in this - farce, refolved- ſecretly to- 


treat. the affair more ſeriou „ He decor · 


dingly went 10 St James's a numerous 
ſuite, and after reading the petition be re · 


C ĩ ü 
6 — 
derade af 
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deputation to kiſs the king's hand and tore 
tire. But Beckford who had not come with 


an intention to undergo a ceremony ſo⸗ little 
tuited: to the objects of a free people; reſum- 


ing the diſcourſe, - entreated the. king, 
with a reſpectful firmneſs, not: to look with 


0 indifference on the petition of the firſt city 


of his kingdom bur to yield: to-the reitera- 


ed ſolicitations of kis people. | 


- This n of the- -patriotic Mayor; 


was unexpected, and unexampled. I was 


one of the ſpectutors, and I own that in my 


fe, E have never beem witneſs of a. more ex- 


zraordinary-fcene.. Fhe trouble and agitation 


af the courtiers were viſible in their faces, 


while the citizens ſhewed by marks equal - 


- If iro how much they app!auded: 


the coura 
giſtrate. He n the mean while ſtood: with a- 


$s parriotifin: of tlieir wry ma- 


noble tranquillity. before the throne expect-- 


ing an anſwer fromthe King: As none was 


epared, a deep ence reigned for a con · 


= 
fiderable tigigoverthe whole hall; during: 


ors looked: at: one another 


which the ſpeCat 


with aſtoniſhment. Beekfordhen ſa w that it- 
Was time to put an-endeo this ſtrange ſcene; 
_ he bowedrand retired.. It may be ed 


how much offence this conduct gave at St 
Iames's 5 it was called infolence, and the 


5 Mayor wasthreimed with the Tower. - In- 
| _ ys 9 _ „ was- 


hard 8 


K. 5 
heard but ſolemn thanks to him for his con- 
duct; they had their effect, and wete ac- 
companied by the moſt flattering circum- 
ſtances. Eight days afterwards, the 'May- 
or was obliged to congratulate the King, in 
the name of the city, on the birth of a 
ſon. A white before the audience, the 
Lord Chamberlain came to reproach him 
for his former proceeding, adding, that a 
repetition of the ſame behaviour might 
make the city of London loſe its privi- 
lege of preſenting petitions to the king in 


perſon. Beckford begged that this decla- 


ration might be given in writing, and upon 
the Lord Chamberlain's refuſal, he anſwered 
that he conſidered it as not made. This 
worthy patriot died ſoon after, even before 


his mayoralty was expired. The citizens 


reſolved unanimouſly to ere& a monument 
to him, in the audience chamber in Guild- 
hall. It conſiſts of his ſtatue in white mar- 


ble, of the natural ſize, in his robes of of. 


fice, in the attitude he had aſſumed when 
he addreſſed the king” in the words I have 
above cited; which are alſo engraven as an 
inſcription on the pedeſtal. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear an orator turn his face to that 
ſtatue, and invoke the ſpitit of Beckford. 
and then to conjure the citizens, by the 


memory of that great man, not to abandon 


the good of their common country, 1E 


a * 
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It is. thus, that this illuſtrious nation 
: treads. in the footſteps, of the ancient Ro- 
3 mans, thoſe worthy models, and demon- 
ſtrates how wy patriotiſm is rooted in 
their breaſts, however blameable and extra- 
q ordinary, the exceſſes may be, to which it 
4 is ſometimes carried. e 1 
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r there was but one religion in Eng- 


% 


het, ob I 
that wiſe law in N to appeaſe the infur- 
genus. _ ' 5 Fs 


England if fubj efted * would 
ſcm: gan 1 3 the yoke of deſpotiſm, 
becaule its monarch is the head of the 
church, and in this capacity his power is | 
+ unb mited, . But he is never troubled with 
_ * religts vs diſputes; 3 theſe, are unknown in 
| 2 ts even hen the citizens of the 
Er S diſagtee aud come to blows; 
"2. ws, or 5 any "other ſort of brawl, 
4 4 is. never heard. latole- 
range, that diſmal and horrid inheritance 
"hich the eich nation, ever obſtinate in 
— 5 * us, hab never 7 and 
| never. Wi an opportunity of getting 
Hot in England. The great Roll age 
 -Chriltians who do'not adhere tot > church 
England, and who | e rm the 
eaieſt part of the iphabitants ; be 
y take. in thinking and acting as they 
chooſe; the 5 5 of wants, which | 
dae the ſource of accumulating wealth, and 
which wake a mutual exchange of afliftance 
Sud good offices, indilpenbble; in a,word, 
thing, eee ue propagate, and 
bd e in the land, that toleration to 
Which its. = >a 118 * ane * 
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We may mention in this place a bon mot 


of the late earl of Cheſterfield to whom a 
monk had a letter of recommendation from 
Rome. This perſon informed the earl that 


zeal to convert. his cduntrymen to the Ca 


tholic faith, was the ſole motive of his jour- 
ney to England, and that he was ready 
to ſuffer every thing for the fake of his 


religion; Tou are come too late, father, 
ſaid Cheſterfield; in vain will you endea- 


vour to obtain the crown of martyrdom 
here; alas there i is now nothing to be done 


in that way in * * 9 anc 


Before, an ove can __ a place or an 
office in and, he muſt previouſly take 


an _ banc Pas the king to be the 
head of the church; now the Catholics either 


cannot or will not take this oath; and there- 
fore they are deprived. of many privileges, 


and excluded from many offices to which 


their birth or their merit might make them 
aſpire. The firſt and moſt ancient ne 
in N Was lon in this fituation. 1 
the title of Duke A Nel. 18 annexed 


' the dignity of hereditary earl Marſhal of the 


kingdom. But their religion not only . 


prevented the perſons O enjoyed ili 
tile from performing dhe functions their 


hereditary: office, but even excluded them 


from their ſeat in the houſe * 8 * 5 - 
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The Roman Catholics have biſhops in 
England, who are commonly ſettled in Lon- 
don, where they live on charity; thoſe of 
their religion provide for them very band- 
ſomely. and they might even live, much at 
their eaſe, if the Ben ber of ecclefiaſtics in 
London were not. ſo confiderable. There 
you find them of all orders, and under e- 

| very form. That all the dignities may be 
mfſllled up, there is alſo among theſe prieſts 
an archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1 75 the head 

of. the Caibolic church in England. In. 
1778, it was computedthat there Werogoyots 
_ Catholics i in London. I do not imagine that 
there are as many in all the reſt of the 
kingdom together. the chapels of the fo- 
reign miniſters, drawing great numbers to 

the capital; there are many however in 


1 _ "the counties of. tad 3 
_ eee V 


* Althouy * the FO” of py 3 of 
| England; Ti good revenues, and though . 
the biſhops live ſumptuouſly, the * le 4 
not pay them muck reſpect, and for this 
reaſon, the number of # religious, and of 
ſets. into which the inhabitants are divided, 
weakens the intereſt of religion in general, 
Audi inſpires them with — 4 reverence for 
the 99 who being under no con - 
trol, live as they pleaſe, — not always as 
they ought. "Tho excelles of which . | 
they . 
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are ſometimes guilty, their frequency and 
natoriety, and the puniſhment conſequent > 
on them deſtroys that conſideration which © 


few months after the execution of Dr Dodd 
for forgery, another clergyman was put on 
the pillory, for ſome Tandalgus practices 
with girls of ten or twelve years of age, 
whom it was his duty to have inſtructed in 
the truths of religion. Churchmenare often 
ſeen fighting duels; I will not ſpeak of 
their intoxication, and many other exceſſes 
to which they ad lict themſelves without 
any ſhame. They are ſometimes found in 
crowds in the jails for debt, and about 
twenty years ago, they. ſported, for the moſt 
trifling rewards, with one of the moſt auguſt 
ceremonies of their religion, I mean the 
celebrating of clandeſtine marriages. They 
did not want occupation, and it was not 
then neceſſaty to take a trip to Scotland in 
order to be married againſt the will of pa- 
nounced every hour of the day, for a couple 
of ſhillings, the nuptial benediction, nude 
even when their ' cafſocks were pawned, '* 
which was not uncommon. That. bene= _. 
dition was as valid as if it had been ot. 
tered . by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
cloathed in his pontificals,: at the foot © 
the altar of his cathedral. But the profa: | 


% 


ought to be attached to their function. A _ 


FFT 
mation of ſo folemn a ceremony was put- a 


flop to by an act of parliament. 


The church of England has at its head 
two archbiſhops, and twenty-four. biſkvops. | 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, who occu 
pies. the higheſt dignity, is alſo primate of 
all England, and in the order of precedeneß 
goes next to the princes of the blood royal. 
He has twenty one biſhops under him; 
the three others are ſuffragans of the arch- 
_ biſfiop of York.” All theſe prelates fit in 
the Houſe of Peers, and are in general de- 
voted to the court. It is very rare to ſee 
them taking part in the debates even though 
they ſhould have a talent for oratory, for 
fear of expoſing their dignity to diſreſpect, 
for the peers in oppoſition, never fail to 
attack it, whenever they open their mouth. 
As the clergy at all times, and among all 
people, have never choſen to be contradict- 
_ ed, and as this privilege, which they arro- 
gate to themſelves every where elſe, is not 
granted. them in England, they take the 
wiſe reſolution of being filent, and they are 


4 


o 


entirely paſlive in parkament. _ 


In the ages of barbariſm and igno- 
F . rance, there was a law in favour of the 
F _ clergy as fingular as Tidiculous ; and as it 
- #Milcontiaves in the number of the privi- 
des of a numerons and powerful * 


(7.4 6 1 : 
will be very difficult to. annul it ; but with 
laws have _ againſt the abuſes which 
it would 'necefſajily occaſion. At the time 


when the civil and eccleſiaſtical - ſtates © - 


formed two ſeparate bodies independent of- 
each other, and when, it ma _ be faid, the 


ieſts-alone could read, a pe rom it general 

eſcaped the rigour or 47 laws, — 
crime he might have committed, provided 
he could read a page of«the Bible. Accors 
2 ly all the laws that are at preſent. made 

— infficting puniſhments, extept 
mie privilege in the following words, **with-. 
out benefit of clergy.” Too many: perſons 
in our. days it is ta'be-feared can read = 
Bible. This privilege however is {tiR gra 


ted in caſes which are of little conſe mace, 3 


or which are regulated by — laws. 
Ide reading is then performed with all 


the requiſite formalities before à court cal» 
ted: Bader Commons, of which the arch- 


bi ſhaꝑ. of Canterbury is preſident: Before 
this 1 are decided the yalidity of 
teſtaments, af contracts of , cg 


The, 7 i of toleration- e the 

urch of England has adopted, are ihe 
Y of the. kitls . 
E ta make praſelytes- Avery few | 
onariet are to be ound even i an their im- 


board àn hundred men, to take a chaplain 
< along with them, and this pradtice is ſtrict- 


| 0 1 . 5 . 
aiſts anabaptiſts, &c.- whom an enchoſaſin 
for their own religion has carried thither. 


'Fhe- laws. enjoin every ſhip, which has on 


ly colerved in all the king's ſhips. The 
erew on board merchant flips is hardly e- 
ver ſo; numerous, except ſuch as are em- 


ployed by the Eaſt India Company, who | 


eonſidering'a chaplain as a very uſeleſs paſ- 
ſenger, never put more than ninety nine on 


ED died. ITbe Eaſt India Company give 


1 


-theip religion. ButE:much doubt whether 


_ themſelves no concern about the intereſts 
_ of religion, and in all 228 — is nei- 


% _ church nor chapel. - ; 
" The 8 proper ing, are + only 
Ealviniſts whoſe p perl bn and religious ce · 


remonies - ate a on the dodrines 
-of Calvin. The families who: in: the laſt 
century fled os France to. England; de 
not however join . theſe; but have as in 
_ Germany, "their. own: liturgy, and 
their divine ſervice is ſtill performed-in the 
French language. The French are accor- 
1 gly inelined to believe: that in order to 
induce ſo many thouſand ſculs te come 
_ to their native country, it would be 
-fufficiene to graut them the free exerciſe of 


fuch toleration. on the part of the French 
- £oung would: 2 wy impreſſion on the 
YL "_ 
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refugees of England and Holland, and ſtill 
leſs thoſe of Germany, where however they 


are in great numbers. 
The methodiſts form a numerous ſect in 9 
England. Whitefield was their founder, 1 
a man of deep knowledge and ſevere vir- | "1 
tue, who died in London a few years ago. 
He preached-in the moſt frequented ſtreets 
and in the molt public places about Lon- 
don. His aim was to reform and to puri- 
fy, the manners of his fellow citizens. Ihe 
novelty of his manner of pzeaching, and 
the place in which his ſermons. were deli- 
vered, drew alſo a ' crowded audience; the 
clergy of England were alarmed, all the 
pulpits reſounded with imprecations againſt 
a man whom they deſcribed to the people 1 
as à fanaric and à madman. From that  *' 
moment -his- reforming zeal was: perſecuted _ 
wherever he had the courage to ſhow: id. 
He oppoſed however to all ſort of outrages 
a ſweemelf and unconquerable patience, 
and he augmented by this wiſe conduct the 
number of his adherents, by whoſe affiſh- f 
.ance in a ſhort time; he Was Telieved from 
the neceſſuy of preaching in the ſtreets. 
Escrſons of diſtinction, who. were drawn —2 5 
aurioſy to hear him, often became his dit- 
_ :eiples. + Whiteheld at laſt eſtabliſſied him- 
Ae . Moorfields, whither he went dailß 
to hort a vaſt mukitufe. His: fobriety 
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val extreme, and he diſtributed with pru . 
dence, and ſcrupulous exactneſs, the large 
ſums that were often ſent him for benevo—- 
lent purpoſes. At laſt finding bimſelf in- 
1 adequate to the inſtruction of the immenſe- 
crouds that daily reforted to him, he reſol- 
ved to make choice of fome eccleſiaſtical! 
__ _atGitants, (among whom was the famous. 
Weſley,) and to build in the ſame place a. 
ehurch, which he called · the Tabernacle, 
which is ſtill held in veneration by 


the Methodiſts; many among them * f 
built houſes: wits * 


Whitefivld' x went: four tives to America: 
| 8 preach his doctrines, and had reaſon to 
"= be ſatisfied wich bis zeal. If erer the chief 
| vf a ſeft merited-the eſterm ofi the phi- 
4 laſopher, this ſingular man certainly did. 

Without ambition or intereſted views, he 
. continued; to his-, laſt ſigh, fauhſul- to his 
_ -plan, whioh was to make men better, by 
inſpiring them with a love of: pure and 
ſiimple morality... If he has not been ſuc- 
<elsful in finding the philoſophers one af 


theology, he has: 5 proved that he was 
not à mean adept ;: and, that — fim- = 
phone of his own- morals. and principles, 

Aas taken root in the hearts of many thou- 
fands of his. brethren. He died” with the 
| — his followers ne- 


F 
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I we liturgy of this ſect, is with a few 
variations the ſame with that of the churen 
of England. The methodiſts have beſides 
ſeveralhymns of a very agreeable melody. 
The ſermon however compoſes the great. 
eſt part of the public Sort: and neither i 
hell nor heaven are forgotten. Almoſt all 
the methodifts are trades people; but as 
their number enereaſes daily, they have been 
obliged to mukiply the tabernacles. Some 1 f 
years ago they purchaſed the little Panthe- 
on; this place which for three years, had 
been the receptacle of every kind of amuſe- 
ment and diſſipation, is now metamorpho.«  - 
ſed into a houſe of devotion. They want- 
ed alſo in 178 5 to appropriate to them- 
ſelves the great Pantheon, that ſanctuary of 
the nine; but Apollo afferted his rights, 
and the muſes were permitted to remain. 


- Since the erection of ſo many tabernacles = 
it is no longer the cuſtom to preach in the 
fields. This however happens {till ſome- 
times, dut the audience is then not nu- 
merous, and conſiſts or 1 of 
the people. A ſeene of this kind muſt ne- 
ceflanly have a fingular effect upon a Nau. 
ger. The preacher is generally half bu- 4 
ried in à tub, raiſed ſomewhat” above the 
people; here my gentleman, extending his 
arms out of this ludicrous receptacle, begin: 
his geſticulations, rolls his eyes, and amidit 
* . | = 


* 


: A en contributed to tliat 


dene, the tayerns, the bagnios, and all pub- 
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a thouſand contorſions of his features, ut 
ters a ſermon, not by reading as is the 
cuſtom in the Engliſh churches, but by de- 
claiming as in Germany. Declamation is 
not practiſed in England, for this curious 
665. that it gives the preacher a theatri- 


cal . 


By obſerving the page with which the 
Engliſh perform the duties of their reli- 
gion, we will be convinced that it ought, in 
order to produce any effect on them, to 
-intereſt the ſepſes. In cathedrals, where 


3 


they ſometimes chaunt in chorus, one is 


luck with the irreligious, and careleſs air 
= which they acqut themſelves. The 
zy and thoſe Fry laity, who conſider 
* as true Chriſtians, make the ob- 
ervance of the Sunday, to conſiſt in abſti- 
nence from labour and buſineſs. This po- 
2 1 prejudice, reſts on the au- 
a law, made: at [a time when 

im was in its 


„and has, not 

aveneſs and 
_ taciturnity which form ſo — a 
* the charater of the agli. 


The law prokibis, on the NY; "IN in 
wa the labourer and the tradeſman can 
= | the free air, and divert himſelf, alt 
E and dancing; fo that the public gar- 


— 


lic. | 


\ 
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lic places ſwarm with people, who without 
dancing, run to every fort of excels, to 
which that ridiculous law could not ex- 
tend. They mult neither buy nor ſell on 
Sunday; 2 very [mall number of hackney 
coaches are in waiting on that day; the 
bargemen are not 3 to py on the 


Thames, no newſpa N publiſhed, that 
ga defideratum Engliſh curioſity, c. 


we muſt deplore the weakneſs of human 
natute, when we fee ſenfible and well in- 
formed people, zealous partizans of a ri- 
diculous and even pernicious prejudice. 
The learned Dr Johnſon was ſo attached 


to it, that he conjured the celebrated pain- 
ter Sir. Joſhua Reynolds, on his death- bed, 


to grant him one favour, and "> tk Was a 
promiſe not to work on Sunday. 


As he law expreſily prohibits all der 
of whatever kind on that day, many thou- | 


ſands of men, who are abſolutely obliged to 
work, ſuch as. hair. dreſſers, baden, &c, 


would become culpable, if a ſtrict obfer. 


vance of it, were required: They have in- 
deed tacitly. reſolv bed not to be ſevere, but 


if any is accuſed of diſobedience, the ma- 1 
giſtrate is obliged to puniſh him. Twas one 
day at the. Manſion houfe, when a com- 


plaint of this kind was made againſt an 


n.. ee who had wk * 


1 

89 
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to nns in his own defence. The Lord 
Mayor who, in quality of judge, has the 
power of impoſing the fine, found him guil- 
1 and ſentenced him to pay the fine of a 

illiog, of which the accuſer was entitled 
to the half. The infamy attached to ſuch 
accuſations, and the ſmalineſs of the reward 
which reaſonable judges will never allow 


to be conſiderable, i in fuch caſes makes — | 


- 


— » » 3 
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1 to utter and to diſſeminate political 
8 It is the court that make 
uſe of this engine, which. always does 
more ill than good. Intereſt is generally 
the motive with the preachers infruſted with 
"ck a commiſſion, which is rarely ſucceſs. 
ful: for when they preach for or againſt 
certain cuſtoms which have no relation to 
the affairs of government, they are ſome- 


x liſtened to. It is known that afier 
1 2 at Liſbon, certain preachers 
ate Wich great enthuſiaſm againſt _. 


4 maſq uerades. Others by endeavouring to 
Zi ſhew the uſefulneſs and ſucceſs of innocula- 


tion, have extended its practice; they even 


vent ſo far as to repreſent it as a duty which 
N and relations were bound in con- 


ence to'perform. The Pamela of Rich- 

 ardfon has been recommended frow che 

* to YE * * young. e * 
f WE 
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Faſt days are alſo ſometimes celebrated, 
and they are appointed by the king as the 


head of the church; theſe days are not beld 
ſo ſacred as the Sunday, and accbrdingiy 
many an honeſt tradeſman thinks it is 


his duty to employ them in procuring 
bread: for his wife and family. The anni- 
verſary of the martyrdom. of the unfortu- 


nate Charles I. which is celebrated on the 


zoth of January, is an abſolute. farce. It 
conſiſts in the duty of certain magiſtrates, 
and perſons attached to the court, going to 
church, which is almoſt a deſert, and hear- 
ing ſermon. Wilkes once affirmed openly 
in parliament, that that day was the molt 


glorious in the annals of his country, and 8 


being obbged- once 10 go. 10 church. 1 


bear the auniverſary ſermon, he bad the 


temerity to ſtay at home. 


= 


Let me be permitted to tematk, that 

never in our days, have opinions been ſo 
various With gegard to the character of 
any monarch. as to that of Charles I. He. 


paſſes in the judgement of many, as a ſtate 


criminal who deſerved his ſate ; but the 
greater number revere him as a ſaint, who 
became the innocent victim of a band of fſa- 
natic and ambitious knaves. The illuſtri- 


_ ous. Hume has contributed not a little, b 


his Hiſtory of England, to ſpead that o . 


nion. In this -he attained the end he aim- 
33 Et 
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A at: he ſacrificed to riches and honours 
the confidence of the public which every 

| hiflorian ſhould make it his pride to ob- 

' tain.” It is at che end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign chat he quits the ſtraight path, and 
denſes to deſerve credit. Thoſe therefore 
who wiſh to have a thorough knowledge, 
and to ſee in their true light the revolutions 
chat happened in England under the Stu- 

ats, cannot take a better guide than Rapin 

de Thoyras an impartial author, who proves 
by authentic documents whatever he ad- 
vances, and who by theſe means gained a 
reputation in England, Which be preſerves 
to this Gay. Let us ſuppoſe for a moment 
_ that che guik of Charles was undoubted ; 3 
J —— be allowed to be the pri- 
Gelege of a free people who have fixed prin- 
=. 4 with regard to the laws and rights 
of humanity, _ determine whether that 
 * Head begirt with the circle of royalty, could 
OO without à crime be made to fall by the 
1 blow of an execurioner ;/ and the philoſo- 
A of foreign countries, will ponder in 
nie ee ef his cloſet, the Joltſco po an 
=; . * 5p a - memorable. - 


IE 1 un. The Englich * a- 
3 „ about twenty years ago, to the 
den e doe, burthar ſet now de- 
een en., Young people whoſe 
— ON” Tervour is not * ardent, ab- 
x B 8 „ Jure 
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jure 2 creed which excludes them from al 
offices and digninies, and the ſame. reaſon _ 


prevents Chriſtians of other denominations 


from joining them. The ambition of the 


young women with regard to marriage, is 


very much reſtrained, and the love of 


dreſs ſo natural to their ſex, and age, is 
confined. within very narrow bounds. : They 


dare wear nothing but cloths of the gra- N 


veſt colour, and their gowns muſt not he 


trimmed. As hair dreſſing is mterdicted, 


and neither ribbons nor feathers, nor pre- 


cious ſtones 8 they generally chuſe 


the fineſt ſtuiffd, as muſlin, &c. but do not 


compenſate far the other imperfections of 
their apparel. he: clothes of the men 
have few buttons, and no folds; they Wear 


2 large round hat; but there are ſome who. 
depart from the ſeverity of theſe regulations 
and go dreſſed like other people. It is the 
ſame with the cuſtom of uſing the ſecond 
perton ſiagular to people they ſpeak to. 


The moſt. zealous of the ſect alone retain 
this cuſtom: but their horror at an oath. 


and bloodſhed, is a diſlinctive mark, and 


common to every Quaker. The legiſlature 


is very indulgent. to them on theſe two 
Points. In the courts, and beſore magis- 
trates, their mere word is taken inſtead of 


3 
3 . - 


: 
© 


an oath; it is only in criminal matters, 
when the life ar the liberty of a citizen is | 


i lake, that this is not deemed ſufficient. 
ee e 6 E2 7 _ Accordingly: 


=. 
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=. Accordingly no Quaker has ever appeared in 
Jl the character of accuſer in a criminal trial. 
[ Their averſion to war is fo great that in 
1775, when the encroachments of the ſa- 
& _ vages in Pennſylvania were frequent, they 
| for a long time ſaw their fields laid waſte, 
and multitudes of their fellow citizens but- 
chered, before they could 'r-folve to ſend 
| troops againſt them. They remained deaf 
to the lamentations of fo many unhappy 
people, and it was not till deſpair, taking 
_ © poſſeſſibn of their minds, they came to ex- 
8 Poſe before'the town houſe of Philadelphia, 
the bodies of-their murdered brethren, that 
the Quakers could be prevailed on, to repel 
_ the ſavages ſword in hand. This firſt ſtep 
led them to the fame martial reſolution du-- 
Ting the American war, and they did 
not need ſo many exhortations to induce 


"fx 


3 | : them. P 2 | 2 | | 
_ - "Thefeft of Anabaptiſts alſo diminiſhes 


for the fame reaſons that diſcourage the in- 
ckreaſe of the Quakers. The village of Chel- 
fea, ſo azreeably ſituated on the banks of the 
Thames, contains their charter houſe, thoſe 
in which they affemble for divine worſhip, 
dare in London. This ſect loſes nothing by 
compariſon with Quakers. 'They do not 
affect like them to be diſtinguiſhed from 
other men by ſingularity of dreſs or man- 
ners, nor by their language, which "_— | 
. ws © 1 r ets 7 
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body laug bs at, and which is often tamed 
into ridicule onthe ſtage. | 


Notwithſtanding the die ious -— 
of ſeckaries in England, deilm gains ground 
with rapid ſtrides. One Williams in 1776, 
heads. the ſcheme of a new ſect, and he 
ſucceeded. . He hired à chapel in London 


and opened a ſubſcription. The ſübſcri- 


bers as 2 expected were numerous and of 
all ſects. 1 ts bold and uncommon deſign 


made a great noiſe; iwo letters. one from the 
late king of Pruſſia, and the other from 
Voltaire | to Williams, in which theſe great 
men loaded him with encomiums, ſerved 
to make the affair more ſplendid. A ties 
perſon joined to great abilities; much Ace - 
quaintance with the world, he ſet every en- 
gine at work, for the ſucceſs of his. enter · 
terprize. . Now was  dilplaye$\ a eircum» 
flance hitherto unheard of,.a: numerous af. 


| ſembly of people, proſeſſing different: reli 


gions collected awd one — and having 
laid aſide all myſteries and eeοee, adoy 
ring in concert, the . God ol the univerſe, 
The performance of duty, and dhe profiice 

of pure moxality, were. the object of he 


ſect. The: divine worſbip had — "= 


very impoſing \ — its. ſimplicitg; But; the 
great monotony. of it, was 10% Rule for the _ 


bulk of the people, N was-too much for 
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ced'of the neceſſity of divine ſervice. The 
thing conſequently could not laſt; theſe aſ- 
_ſemblies have ceaſed for many years, and 
the chapel has become the property of a 
tribe of methodiſts. Williams at firſt pub- 
liſhed his litorgy under the following title: 
A Liturgy according to the general prin- 
ciples of religion and morality,” an —_ 
1 work, which had great ſuccefs, and 
. ** 8 be en with plealure. FR 
Deifin'i is in a great e the cauſe os 
the frequent fuicides committed in Eng- 
land, and we find in the Engliſh liturgy a 
prayer to God, to deliver his fervants from 
0 dreadful a temptation. Suicide which 
has become ſo frequent in Paris, but which 
does not make fo much noiſe there as in 
London, proves in my opinion that this e- 
pidemical evil is not ſo much occafianed by 
climate or pit coal as ſome have imagined. 


The Jaws of England conſider ſuicide as 2 


© diſeaſe of the mind, which far from deſer- ; 
= uniſhment,” merits compaſſion. The 
hment, which to the ſhame of ſound 
Aon, is hill in many countries attached 
to the cbmmibon of this crime; has no effect 
2 deſperate victim, but falls entirgy 
0 dis int eren _ Nos pron W >” 

"Suiciile- s 1 in this country t to 
(very finger ſecs . 
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in mean apparel whoſe air however beſpoke 


him above the common rank, ehe 


backwards and forwards, on the baluſtrade 


of Blackfriars bridge, immerſed in deep 
thought. The danger he was in, made him 
be taken notice of, and, gave the per- 


ſohs who were paſſing gteat uneaſi-. 
neſs; to the intreaties they made hin 
to come down, he returned no anſwer; at 
laſt one of the ſpectators becoming more 


importanate than the reſt, he aſked him if 
he would do him a favour. The other gave 
his promiſe, and the man - begged of him 
to go to a certain perſon whom he named, 

and whoſe place of abode be exaQly del. 
cribed, and tell what he ſaw. He had no 


foonts: faid this, than he e A him- CONN 


ſelf into the Tina. 
The condi of. a dung nobleman, the 
only ſon of lord Milton, was ſtill more: 


extraordinary, and gave riſe to many diſ. 


mal reflections. Young, handſome, amiable, 
rich, and tenderly bd by his father, ad-. 
mired. by the women, having the unob- 
 firagted p proſpect of a long carreer of riches 


and hanours, a diſtaſte of life took potleſſi- [ 


on of his mind. Too greedy: of the. plea». 


fures of life, he had devoured, not enjoyed 
them; aud bis dreadful defign, was the re. 
ſult of grofs and inconſideraie behaviour. 


He goes to à bagnio, calls for a dozen of 
girls, and orders * thing r for 
their 


F 
* 
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* their entertainment. Then having. ſhut } 
_ the door, he commands them to 5 him 
with the molt. voluptuous and laſcivious 
attitudes they could invent. In about an. 
hour he dilnufles them with preſents, draws 
a piſtol from his pocket, and ſhoots him- 

elf through the bead. Such undoubtedly 
| were the laſt efforts which this unfortu- 
nate young man could employ, to awaken. 
his debilitated ſenſes, and to procure him 
the blefling of exiſtence; they were unhappi- 
Iy ſo ill choſeh that they could not d. 
This event e in . e 


15 is „ to think that this diſguſt 


at life, ſhould have taken hold of the 3 
of ſo great a man as lord Clive, who likewiſe 


23 put a period with his own hands, to his glo- [ 


rious carreer. It is neither his rank nor 
his vaſt wealth, which makes him great in 
my eyes, but His great qualities, and ex- 
ploits in India: all of which belong to the 
modern hiſtory of Indoſtan, ſo intereſting, 
and ſo little ee in Europe. The atten- 
tion 1 have paid to it, /convinces me, that 
Ove 2 a general and a. ſtateſman, would 
have made in Europe as brilliant a figure 
as in Aſia, had nat (circumſtances carried. 
2 abroad. Obſerve, that Law only pra i- 
fing his talents; 1 would be far from ſay- 

_—_ Gthes. his character. a I 
3 and of Europeans deſpoiled and 
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oppreſſed, had not made themſelves heard 
from the ſhores of the Ganges to the banks 
of the Thames, his immenſe riches would 
T atteſt his inſatiable cupidity. All his trea- 

S ſurcs however could not defend him from 

a ſhameful proſecution, or from the enqui- 
ries of parliament, which inſenſibly aug- 
menting the black melaneholy, which con- 
tinually preyed upon his mind, precipita- 
ted the fatal event, which delivered the 
world from the ſcourge of India. „ 


The Jews are allowed in England as in 
Holland, the free exerciſe of their religion; 
accordingly, their numbers encreaſe continu- 
ally, as well as their wealth. We are af 
toniſhed at the difference between the Por- 
tugueſe and the German jews eſtabliſned 
in this iſland.” Dreſs, language, manners, 
cleanlineſs, politeneſs, every thing diſtin- 

viſhes them, much to the advantage of be 

rmer, Who have little to diſtinguiſh hem 
from Chriſtians. That difference is diſ cer. 
nible even in their public worthip and pre- 
judices; the phyſignomony is rhe /-only: 
thing they have in common. The famous 
Toland, fo early as the year 1715, fecom-! | 
mended the naturaliaation of this people, 
which took place in 1752, by act of par- 

liament. But che general diſcontent of he 
nation occaſioned” by the German Jews, a a 

claſs of: men, deteſted as the — „ 


N * 
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3 3 178 5 a 
3 * of humanity nity, obliged the parkiament to re. 


peal that act, the very. — year. All the 
0 children. of Iſrael who are obliged to quit 
and Holland; take refuge in Eng- 
. land, where they live by — and noc- 
| * turnal ra pine; and if they do not them. 
1 _ elves deal, they aid the thief in concealing 
SB oat ata n goods... Thus they . 
are ſo much abhorred by the: Engliſh, that 

the honeſty of the Portugueſe Jevs cannot 
obliterate the unfavourable impreſſionz 

: _ which this oP: of rene has * on 
21 3 


: ant den g 225 . 
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A | ke = _ celebrated: in the cabaliſtic Annals. He 4 
3 * named Cain Chenul Falk, and i- 

| - known under the name of Dr F = 1 
Oount de Ranzow who died 3 jo the 


. 5 = of France with the rank of field 
ES . marſhal, aflirms in his Memoires cabeliftiquer, 
5 1 &. that he faw qe at; Brun- 
fen at an eſtate belonging to his father, 
naa in-preſence of many. 5 perſons 
eis by. names, and aalls 4 to es de 
_— bw what. he advances. . Whether Falk 
_  " mageuleotine en profticed by Schrop!- 


fer in the ſame cafe, 1: do not know. 

- -_ Dig however. certain, that: Falk st — 
= . lives in Landon withaut ever having aſſum- W» 
#3 22 N — — * * „ — deeu· 
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pies a large houſe with a ſmall number of = 
domeſtics, earries on no trade, lives very 2 
ſoberly, and gives liberally to the poor. 
When tie goes | abroad; which. he does very - 8 
ſeldom, he is always. wrapped up in a great _-, 
cloak, which ſuits his long white beard, his 
noble and intereſting figure. He is at _ 
preſent upwards of ſeventy years of age. HB 
I will net here attempt to relate the many 
{range and incredible things which wif 9 
of this man. It is probable that this _ - 7 
Falkon is ſome able chemiſt, who has acqui- | 
red ſome knowledge in that ſcience which 
he dogs not chuſe to communicate. A few 
years ago, a certain prince very zealous in + 
the ſearch after the philoſophers ſtone, _ 
wanted to ſee him; he * at r _ 4 
| but was refuſed admittance. 


It will de eaſiy 0 that | in a a 

like London, there are not wanting many 

madmen who would wiſh to make gold. 

As they have a high idea of the knowledge 

of the Germans in | alchemy, the'Englith « of- BOL: 
ten confide this great procefs to their care, 
and furniſh\the expence. But magic, con- 

tent with exerciſing her deſpotic authority 

over the ten circles of antient Germany, 

has not zs yet with adventurous flight tra- 
verſed the ocean.” If this wept und ridicu- -_ _ - 

| lous res _ ever ks reve in England; | 


0" | 
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the effects will be aſtoniſhing on a nation 
which always runs to extremes. 


_- , Linguet in the year 1777 went to Lon- 
don with the proud deſign of reQifying | 
the national character. He announced it 

publicly, and his annals were to operate this 
wonderful change. He imagined that the 
_ eyes of the whole nation were fixed on 

bim but how much was he diſappointed 
in his expectation! He lived entirely un- 
knoun in a country where fine words are 
not ſo much admited as good deeds. As 
he did not underſtand Engliſh, (though he 
aſterwards acquired as much of ;the lan- 

— guage as enabled him to make out a newſ- 
paper.) as the laws, the conſtitution, the 
; manners, the cuſtoms of the nation he came 


to inſtroct, were all unknown to him, and 


— 


zs notwichſtanding be wanted to decide 
and to dogmatiſe on every thing, his ſopori- 


ee produdions only inſpired: the few Eng- 


liſh who read them with a. generous pity ; 
and they did not even do him the honour 
to prove to him that he doated. By an 
effect of that aſtoniſhing contraſt, Which 
exiſts between Paris and London, and 
which in morals and phyſics is continued 
to infinity, that man, who in the capital of 
bis own country, bad attracted the atten- 
tion of multitudes of every age, and ſex, 
ndnd condition, remained in London, not- 
Ts ES ba antes . withſtanding 
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withſtanding the boldneſs of -his writings; 
in the moſt profound obſcurity. The molt 


convincing proof I can give of what I ad- ; 
vance, is the perfect filence which all the 


newſpapers * ether periodical publications 
in London, obſerved with regard to him, 


and his brilliant annals; though every body 
knows that in theſe nothing! is 5 thar 


can in any way be intereſting to England. 
During the twelve months that Linguet re- 
ſided at London, he was known but to 


very few people; many reſpectable and 


learned Engliſhmen, who had not concern- 
ed themſelves with the litera ſquabbles of 
France, wete even ignorant of his exiſtence. 
His annals though printed in London were 


pot read there. N man ſo puffed up with 
elf. love, and who had ſo haughtily announ- 
ced, that he came to reform and to enlight- 
en the nation, muſt neceſſarily have been 


piqued to the bigheſt degree by ſuch a ne- 


glect. He accordingly” reſolved to be 
| revenged... Linguet like Rouſſeau had long 
before that, formed the defign of making 


himſelf famous by his kicks. With 


much leſs genius than the author - of Emi- 


lius, he might however flatter himſelf with 
ſome: Seel _ Eloquence, and the happy 
art of throwing on ſubjecłs the moſt ta- 


vourable light, ſophiſtry, a cutting ſtile, 


and N language, Te more than 


9 
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| ſufficient to procure him readers i in abun. | 
e dance. 6 . 8 3 - N 


Linguet > We for paradoxes ſoon 
into a real paſſion. His ſelf-love was 
flattered by viewing certain objects in quite 
a different. light from other men. This 
_ _ what made him, when in France, write 
panegysie on two monſters, Tiberius, and 
+ * afterwards an eulogium on deſpo- 
tiſmz th at the chains of flaverywere preferable 
in his eyes to all the charms of liberty, that 
| bread is deteſtable food, with other foole- 
; ries of the ſame kind. Hitherto the Eng- 
lch, ſeemed to have found favour in 110 
eyes; but now. when they had the imper- 
tinence not to ad his annals which were 
written for their inſtruction, he refolved 
tooverwhelmthem, the ungrateful wretches, 
with the whole weiglit of his greatneſs. He 
began by informing us, that England . 
does not poſſeſs a ſingle great man; that its 
boaſted Conflicution is good for nothing, 
that the Engliſh: are not induſtrious, that 
# - their arts and manufaQtures were inconſi- ' 
* derable; their marine deſpicable, their offi- 
=  -cers and ſailors, poltroons, and ignorant, 
bl _ and lallly that Garrick was always a very 
If indifferent player.” Linguet bad not the 
I | honour-of being acquainted with this great 
wma be founded his judgement on the 
[ -— ation” and - declamation peculiar to the 


„ 

Engliſh, and it was by analogy, by com- 
pariſon with other actors in vogue, that he 
modeſtly decided, that the talents of Gar- 
rick were but ordinary. His quality of 
Frenchman made hisopinion of Shakeſpeare 
and of the Engliſh theatre in general, more 
excuſeable. He laviſhed- all the gall of his 
wit, when he ſpoke of that immortal poet, 
and heſitated not to rank him in the nu- 
merous claſs of wretched fcribblers. The 
tranſlations he made of ſome of his trage - 
dies were abſolutely falſe, and he put his 
imagination to the rack, that he might bur- 

leſque them, and render them - ridiculous. 
He ſurpaſſed even Voltaire in this de- 

1 

gliſh, ſo long as no s were 
made of their. works with his. 


Linguet aſſirmed that a voyage round 
the world, was of all things in the world 
the moſt uſeleſs; * All the advantage, ſays 
he, that England will reap. from an enter- 
prize-fo -coltly, will be to enrich its Muſe» 
um with a heap of ſtraw.” He run out 
againſt the philoſophers-who had made that 
voyage; he. Teproached them with not 
bringing to Europe the famous bread fruit 
tree, and with not being able to write any 
accounts of their voyage, that a-perſon. 
could read. This impudent accuſation is 
lukciently refuted, by the writings of the 


-- 
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bl 
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Forfters, which, when Linguet was thus 
expreſſing himſelf, had been a long while 

inthe hands of the world; but it is pro- 
bable he was unacquainted with them. It 


' was natural to his diſpoſition; and therefore 
ve ought not to be ſurpriſed at it. In the 
laſt number of his annals, before bis ad- 

miſſion into the Baſtile, he had undertaken 


| © to prove, that Newton's ſyſtem of gravita- 
jl tion, was but a contemptible hypotlreſis. 
The cataſtrophe that deprived us for ſome 
time of the happineſs of hearing any thing 
gaf him, deprived us alſo of that proof which 
de till owes us. It is not perhaps ſo eafy 
2s Linguet imagined, to overturn wit 
words, a little wit and much ſophiſtry, a 
truth founded on the principles of mathe- 
matics, and natural philoſophy, and of an 
authenticity generally received. - 


&-  - _- Linguet lived peaceabhy in England; he 
* - hired a large agreeable and well furniſhed 
 - Houle; but when war was declared between 
= France and England, he thought it would 


bow a want of the patriotiſm he had ſo 
much preached up, to remain any longer 
among the enemies of his dear country. 


mis ebemies ſpread the report that the Eng- 
th miniſtry had commanded him to de- 

e w bich is falſe and even unlikely. 

un  _- Linguet was never ſuſpected io be a ſpy. - 

With all his talents, he would 1 3 43 

ö f ee 


£2 LR. ot; 
WM Have very ill acquitted himſelf of that ſhame> 
ful occupation. - We will confeſs, however,. 
that though the knowledge of that fingu- 
lar man was vague, ſuperficial, and without 
any ſolid foundation, hepoſſeſſedaneloquence . 
that inchants; his writings are models-ofele. 
gance, and-no- French writer in our days 
in myopinion poſleſſes ſo brilliant a-ſtile. The 
boldneſs of his productions could not make. 
any great noiſe in a country where crowds 
of impudent ſcribblers: daily infeſt the pub - 
l papers with their virulent poiſon. Lin- 
guet compared to them wrote: with great 
moderation. If then we ſee him quitting 
London, where he led à quiet and eaſy life, 
and ſelling his furniture at a low price, and 
flying like a man who was purſued, it was 
merely to make a parade of his patriotiſm, 
and to ingratiate himſelf: with the king, 
who it is known read his works with plea- 
ſure. The event ſhewed, that he had 
ſacriſiced himſelf for thoſe who were un- 
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"CHAP. V. 


nE great diſtin wiſhing feature in the 
1 character of the "Engliſh, and that 
which is peculiar” to them is public ſpirit, 
à virtue ſo much unknown in other coun- 
tries, that no other language can expreſs 
it in terms that ſufficiently conveys the 
greatneſs and ſublimity of the idea. Ihis 
Public ſpirit conſiſts in the active. inclina. 
_ "tion and aeal of each individual in parti- 
2 to co-operate in advancing the gene- 
* People of the loweſt claſs, 5 

. fs ee virtue but this public ſpirit, 
I hs they poſſeſs it-in an- eminent degree. 
bi Me have ſeen; in che American war, ſome 
= common failors-agree among themſelves, | 
-  _ - Hot: to accept the bounty which the ſtate 
=. _deſlinedfortheirfervices; but-entring - vo- 
-  _  Juntarily inte che navy ;* and defiring that 
the money they could chim might be given 
cds thole, who, having leſs:good inclination 
_ - Than they, might be more tempted by the 
E X .  proſpe&of gain, I have known poor peo- 
_ - ple who at elections for members of par. 
liament, and other ſimilar circumſtances, : 
= -remaitied: deaf to all the lucrative propo- 
=: _ fals that were made to them, and reſerved 
3 votes "O8 _ of vane 1 
5 9 N 
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and abilities they were convinced. The juſti- 
ces of the peace are rarely very wealthy 
men, and are unwilling to incur the diſplea- 
ſure of the court. It is uncommon how 
ever to ſee any other conſideration over- 


-. 


> 1 power, in- their minds, the patriotiſm that 

t animates them. In 1765, when the 'wea- 

8 vers in London, diſtreſſed by the want of 

. work, aſſembled to preſent a petition to par- 

; Hament]- it was feared, though they were 

> very peaceable in the beginnigg. that ſo 
EF great a number of diſcontented people might 
proceed to enormities. It is true that theſe . 

- I apprehenſions were but too well founded; 
a in the mean time, when the juſticesof peace 
vVeoere required to diſperſe the firſt meetings . 
| of theſe unhappy men, they replied, That 


chey knew no law that forbid the people to- 
aſemble, in order to lay their juſt om. | 

"= - 1 before the ſenate _ the nation. ; 
"—_— - e his 8 proves Now OR | 
WM this public ſpirit lows | in the boſom of the 
1 Engliſh, is the great number of hoſpitals, 
b and foundations o ene ny Which are 

N endowed by individuals, and conſtantly - 
4 maintained by the 3 * others. With. 
43 out reckoning the tary - hoſpitals of 

= Greenwich _ of Chelſea, which draw . 
their revenue+ from the public funde, nd 
MH which reſemble palaces re than houſes 
, 


of charity Lon on, contains 2 Pe 


( 138 ) : 
number, which are regulated with the great- 
eſt order, and kept with aſtoniſhing cleanli- 
neſs and neatneſs ; St — s hoſpi- 
tal alone can accomodate five thouſand pa pa- 
tients, and it is one of the fineſt ediſices in 
the kingdom. Bedlam, the hoſpital for 
lunatirs, is remarkable for its convenience, 
and the attention beſtowed on that wretch- 
ed claſs of human beings. Two ſtatues are: 
placed at the gate, by an Engliſh ſculptor 
called Cibber, which are —.— among 
the fineſt pieces of the kind which England 
© has produced. The firſt reprefents a man 
abſorbed in the deepeſt melancholy, the fe 
- cond'a” ee e e Sos — Theſe 
1 two figures ave 10- mu E expreſ- 
|. fon that they diſpute the palm with the 
= - TT vn Weſtminſter 


K * Gerd erg collgs, and Gun | 
ridge twelve, provided wit and: 
oh well Furndhcd. libraries, likewiſe — 
and maintained by individuals. I is to ü- 
milar foundations, that. thè magnificent Ex- 
1 changes of London, and Briſtol, wich the 
| _ immenſe foundling hoſpital owe their exiſ- 
| terice. Single individuals*too have alſo 
_ conſlrufted at their own expence, ſquares, 
| | pavements, | monuments, .  &c. 
= without 'cxadting the ſmalleſt privileges. 
1 9 de never 


wore 
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more unanimous'than in thoſe caſes where 
eſtabliſhments-of public utility come before 
them. It was at a time when the court and 
the oppoſition were exaſperated at each o- 
ther to the higheſt degree that the miniſtry 
propoſed the building of a Muſeum, wh : 
nobody oppoſed it. Theſe patriotic ſenti- 
ments appear even in their diverſions. In 
the ſalloon of the famous garden at Vaux- 
hall, are repreſented the moſt brilliant ac- 
tions of ſome Engliſh-generals. It is thus 
that the memory 4 a Clive, of a Boſcawen, 
of an Amherſt, — eterniſed in this ſaloon, 
and that their genius inflames their coœun- 
trymen, even in the midſt of diffipation, 
and pleaſure, with à noble emulation = tra- 
ding in their footſteps. It is very extaor- 
dinary in a place where every thing that can 
awaken and flatter the ſenſes is exhibited, 
to ſee groups of perſons on every hand o- - 
cupied in contemplating thoſe pictures, er i 


in talking of the _— of their times. 


This: is the. origin of: chat lively imac . 4g 


which every individual citizen takes in 
public: affairs a each thinks himſelf imme- 
diately concerned in whatever is going for- 
ward. This idea gives oecaſion to very ſin- 
gular cuſtoms. They congratulate one a- 
nother on the gain of a battle, and this is. 
done by the very meaneſt perlon who has 
not the ſmalleſt intereſt 1 in it. The you 
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of the nation, of which every individual as 
2a man is a member, goes ſo near their heart 


in return, K. 


e 
nothing ſo mũch elevates his genius to great 
2 2 than that ſort of enthuſiaſm which 


_ *» Mothing as Jo. gra 
| er in every mou. The folemn 


(ne) 


that I have ſeen men of very phlegmatic tem- 
| in other reſpects, felicitate themſelves _ 


in ſuch circumſtances with” ſuch tranſports 
of joy, that you would have believed they 


had drawn the great prize in the lottery. 


This behaviour is general. The king re- 


ceives addreſſes of congratulation even from 
the moſt diſtant counties: and he gives 
anſwers to thoſe addreſſes, with che moſt 


ferupulous exactneſs. If a naval victory has 
deen obtained, the admiral compliments 
che lords of the admiralty, who thank im 


» 


Ince on his fellow citizens. 
grateful to him as to hear its 


of the parliament for ſervices render- 


ell uo the nation; the particular letters of 


thanks and preſents from counties, cities, ſo- 


cieties, feaſts, public entertainments, cries of 


- joy, the'tranſports of a whole people, public 


monuments &c. theſe to a great ſoul are 
rewards, which perhaps yield in notbing to 
the magnificent triumphs of ancient Rome. 
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It is only at the diſtance of ages that our 
eyes, which almoſt always judge amiſs with 
regard to what paſſes- near us, aceuſtom 
. themſelves to conſider things in their truͥe 
light. We admire with enthuſſaſm the 
actions of the great men of antiquity, while 
we obſerve with cold approbation, the ſame 
actions repeated by our cotemporaries. Of 
this General Wolfe is a ſtriking example. 
Thoſe who are familiar with the events of . - 
the ſeven years war, ſo remarkable in the 
annals of the world, know that that great 
man died in the field of battle near Que- 
beck; but few know perhaps that to him 
alone, was owing the ſubjugatton of Cana- 
da to the Britiſh yoke. The whole army 
was of opinion that Quebec was impreg- 
nable, that the ſiege ſhould be raiſed, and 
that a retreat was adviſeable. The fleet and 
the army were of one opinion. Wolfe 
alone was for engaging, and he engaged. 
la the midſt of the action, a fatal ſhot 
reached him; and he fell without ſenſe or mo- 
tion. | A Jew ſoldiers carried him out of 
the throng ; he ſtill breathed, but his eyes 


{ 


were ſhut, and he ſeemed to have loſt all 


| ſenſation, and the uſe of ſpeech. In che 
mean time, the French army got into con- 
fuſion and fled; the few ' ſoldiers who had 


« See, they fly.” Theſe- words ſtruck - 
; the ear df the great man who was ag 5 
r Sin i 
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quitted their wounded general, cried out. 


2 Tags?) 


gling with death, and-ſeemed for a moment 
to reſtore him to life. Who fly?” ſaid 


he, opeuing Lis languid eyes T he French 


* Then, thank Heaven, I die content ;" 


and he expired. So died Epgminondas i in 


the arms of. eh which be implored ol 
_ the Gods with his alt ſigh. * > | 


Ee maſk be ea to the _ of the 
"Eng liſh, that the remembrance of this: he- 
10 is far from being extinct among them. 
Even the populace ſtill relate the anecdote. 
WM his death, and deplore his loſs.” Wolfe, 
perhaps a greater Aer than Marlborough, 
was poſſeſſed, over and above his military 


talents, of an excellent heart, and of the 
moſt amiable diſpoſition; and, accordingly 
_ he. was adored by the army. He was only 


fix and thirty years of age when his coun- 


try loſt him. Perhaps bs would never have 
been heard of, had not Pitt, who knew ho- 


to appretiate merit, paſſing over the forma- 


WE. lies of military etiquette, | nn 10 him 
1 be command of the army.” „ 


ne * of 8 FT went to 
England i in 4762, in quality of Ambafador 
From the Court of France, in order to ſign the 
_ treaty of peace, felt the effects of this Ebbe 
EV ma very agreeable manner. His firſt 
age from Dover, was at Canterbury. His 
. * ng "OY he had 5 a= 
N | ng 
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long with him a few domeſtics. The irn- 


. : 
d keeper, at whoſe houſe he ſtopped, was un- 
» willing to let flip. fo favourable an opportu- 


0" nity, Aman, faid he of ſuch high quality, 


n MW iotruſted with à power to reconcile two = 


f rival nations after a bloody war, will not, 
WM pon his entry into the kingdom deſcend . 
to wrangle with an innkeeper, about his bill. 

E He was in the right. He aſked neither more 

nor leſs than fifty mr for one night's - 

lodging... The inſolence of the demand 
aſtoniſhe 

| bill without heſitation, and continued his 

journey. He would ſoon have forgotten 

this ſpecies of robbery, and have left the 
innkeeper, who thought all was over when 


he had got the mageys to enjoy his We 3 
but the inhabitants of Canterbury thought 
otherwiſe. Notwithſtanding their natura 
antipathy to the name of Fenchman, they 
were enraged at this behawiour, conſidering 
it as a crime ſo much he more deteſtable 
as it it vas a ſtigms on the honour of the 
nation. A mecting of che principal in- 
babitants was theref@re called; à letter 


neſtly praying that Ag&would proſecute the 
innkeeper. The Sake thanked them far 
their attention, bugpoſitively 'declined any 
proſecution, . The gentlemen then reſolved 
to ayenge his caule themſelves, The houſe 
of the ralcal, was the largeſt and the belt 
W715 a: 


d the duke, who however paid the E : 


was written in their game to the duke, ear. 
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iin the town, and the reſort to it was great; 

clubs and ſocieties met at it, and alem. 

blies, always followed by great entertain. 

ments; his impoſition was made public, 

and nobody went near him; even the 

 _ _ Common people avoided his houſe with in- 
'— -dignation. The innkeeper did every thing 
 _. in his power to deprecate the general dil. 

 . pleaſure, but in vain; the people were 

| deaf to all his prayers and repreſentations, 

* for nothing cortd palliate the crime. Un- 
able any longer to keep his inn, he was 
h ſoon atracked by his creditors, and reduced 

to deggary. He died a few years ago in 

” London, a Waiter in a tavern, after havin 

= had the mortihcation to read in every new!- 
. Paper, the accquat of his offence, and of 
JJ ( AT 


-- 
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OO - Similar traits ze not uncommon in 
| England; but when they arrive at us, which 
I happens but ſeldom, they are always fo 
*  dighgured, and appear under io uncouth a | 
Form that we laugh at them, inſtead of 
paying them the juit-tribute of admiration. 
The [generous relelution of the Engliſh la- 
dies in the year 1742 is well known. The 


[  _ fate of Maria Therels, the empreſs of Ger- | 
c mach, thar they unam- 
3 ES . : | = . 1 : d f 7 . - 2 2 Is. 
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A ſubſcription was opened; the old dutch- - 
- eſs of Martborough, widoy of the great ge- _ 
neral of that name, ſubſcribed firft, the fum . 
of L. 20, 00. The total lum amounted in 
a few days to L. 100, 00. The dutchefs 
then went to the Imperial ambaſſador ta 
aſk him how this ſum might be with the 
greateſt ſecurity ſent to bis ſovereign. 
The miniſter wrote to his court for advice. 
The Empreſs accompanied her refufal of 
the preſent with a letter, in which ſhe ex- 
preſſed in the moſt affecting manner, how 
much the was ſenfible of this generous 
offer, adding that it was of the nation 
in general, and nat from individuals 
that tha enpectech affiſtance. If ſuch mag- 
nanimity in individuals of a foreign nation, 
who, not being acquainted - with Maria 
Thereſa, could have no interefted views, | 
and only obeyed the moſt noble of ſenti- 
ments, were conſecrated by an antiquity of 
ages it would be an. obje&t” of our ad- 
miration, of dur aſtoniſhment. ''Tt made a 
deep impreſſion on the great ſoub of the 
Empreſs Queen.. . However treacherous on 
other _accakons the memory of the great 
may be, with relpeQ te the ſexvices of in- 
dividuals, that great princeſs never could. 
forget the generous behaviour of the Eng. 
bf. ladies, bot merely out of policy, but 
from the nobleſt and pureſt motives. A 
, Tnend of mite, an. Engliſh merchant, called 


r 
_ Greenwood, Who happened in 1771, to be 
at Vienna, had aſked and obtained an audi. 
ence of the Empreſs. Some private affairs 
were the ſubject of diſcourſe, but in the 
audience, the Empreſs faid in the German 
language, which the merchant underſtood, 
At your return into your native country, 
I beg of you to make known to the Engliſh 
ladies, that 1 ſhall be all ofy life penetrated” 
with gratitude for the intereſt they once 
took in my affairs, and that I will never 
ERAS, Hoes 
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Foreigners, and | eſpecially the French 
laugh at the (earneſt concern which the 
Engliſh take in political affairs and think 
it extremely ridiculous. Lord Tyrconnel, 
an Iriſhman by extraction, but who havin 
been born and educated in France, ha 
conſequently adopted its mannets, its cuf. 
toms and taſte;; went; in his thirtieth year, 
for the firſt time into England. As he 
Vas well acquainted with the language, he 
was obliged. with great unwillingneſs to 
ten in every company he ha 3 to be 
in, ic political diſcuſſions, and his averſion 
10% theſe was cartjed almoſito diſgußß. De 
_ termined to divert himſelf inſtead: of being 
eternally teaſed with ſuch diſcourſe, he te- 
paired to à bagnio, and deſired ſome girls 
to ſup with him; but he had hardly fat 
a down to table, before the girls * 
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talk of parliamentary debates. It was in _ 
vain that his lordſhip, confounded with what fl 
he heard, endeavoured to give a gayer turn wo 
to the converſation ;- it had tag many charms 

for theſe nymphs; they perpetually return= Þ 
ed to it, till at laſt, the Frenchified Iriſhman, = 
loſing all patience, hyoke from them, and: Mi 
departed next morning for France. 


There was beld in 1581, at Weſtminſter, 

a meeting of the principal people of the dif. 
trict, at which the Duke of Northumberland 
was called to the chair. Ihe purpoſe of 
the meeting was to aſſiſt the government I 
by voluntary ſubſcription: to- 2 85 _ 
American; war... The: aſſembly was nu-- 
merous, the principal nobility of the place | 
were preſent, and the Duke had ſcarcely 4 | | 
opened the buſineſo, when: an unknown- I 


— — ͥ — 
— — — _ 


perſon came from among the crowd, 
and thanking bim for his- pattiotiſm of - _ 
tered the ſum of ane: thouſand: pounds. 1 
The mesting was- ſurpriſed e e. 8 (HH 
rolity. 18 an; obſcure. cluzen;. but Mill - 
more: ſo, hen he N ian = 
J ⁰ 
J to niany.tbe-— 
mere-- oltentation 5: 16. 18- by no. meins 10; 1 | 
Tonly. wiſt te contribute without makitig = 
1 in my power to the ſucceſs a þ 1 
ffety of one common country, and "this 8. .40 
chat makes me offer the lum that I: am | 
1 8 3 R 3 25 able: 
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able to ſpare. for that purpoſe.” | When 
he had faid this, he depoſited in the hands 
of the Duke, bank bills for CY thouſand 
a and retired. os 


Sock actions as -this « cannot terjlefor- 
med but from true regard for their native 
ſoil; it would not be difficult to find a 
- thouſand perſons in England, ready to 
make the greateſt facrifices for their coun- 
a Ihis fentiment is common to every 
clats of citizens. Lord Camden, formerly 
Chancellor, one of the moft honourable 
men that ever exiſted, revered at once by 
the King, the peop le, and che parliament, | 
reſigned his place which i is as lucrative as it 
5 honourable, becauſe he could not ap- 
prove the tyſtem. of Lord North. He choſe 1 
rather to content himfelf with his ſeat as a 
 Enator, among the peers than to contribute | 
as a member of adminiſtration to the, mis. 
Hs of his country. . Other'reſpe&table | 
perſons who follgwed bis example 75 im- 
mediacely fucceeded by others — Were wil⸗ 
Ting toprofecutethe faral plan that Had been 
; 3 'the too famous miniftsy of North 
 Wip# gradually formed, 2 miniſtry for erer 
wemonable Jn the atiwals bf En 255 by the 
bs of. Anne, and the me Bificitions of 
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It was alſo from a ſpirit of patriotiſm that 
the Duke of Athol diveſted himſelf of his 


pi 2 


and thus 'facrificed to the public. good the 
greater part of his revenue. That iſland 
which in the year 1763 contained twenty 
thoufand inhabitants, was a rendeztous 
for ſmugglers of every trading nation, who 
there carried: on à very gainful traffic. 


alone in that year produced to the Duke 


pounds. The vicinity of England and of 
Ireland, facilitated greatly the practice of 
ſmuggling. Provifions being alſo exceed- 


ed their cargoes,” might victual themſelves 


— 


bound for India repaired thither in great 
numbers, aud often whole fleets. came to 


nues f the fate. - As the Duke was a 


ſoon have been rectiſed in any other 
country; bot the xight of property there 
being ever held fatred, no: means could be 
- exiployett, Wut that of perſuaſion; o induce 
him to reſign his rights; :- This nie did in 
the ſum of Hxty thouſand pounds with an 
ahualpenfion of two thouſfand. The Ile 


.F 8 


right to the ſovereignty of the Iſle of Man, 


The tolls ariſing from the turnpike roads 


the | ſum of two thouſand! five hundred 
ingly cheap there, ſhips'after having land- 
at a ſmall expence. Veſſels of all nations 
anchor on its coaſts. It is | inconceivable 
_- owmuch injury this iſland did ta the rev, 
fubjeQ of England, che abuſe would very 


the year 263, andthe treaſury gave him 


43 . _ * 
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1 
ef Man loſt conſiderably, but the govern- 
ment of Englagd gained e e 


The Engliſh, miniſters. are rely; true 
patriors, Their great power, and the fa- 
eility with which they can amaſs immenſe 
wealth, but too often claſh with the ſpi - 


rit of patriotiſm. Will it be believed — 


in a kingdow, where the power of the 
monarch is ſo reſtrained; that of the mini 
ters ſhould be more extended than in moſt. 
of the moſt arbitrary monarchies? This 
however is the caſe in England, where the 
King,” according to the e principles, 


can de no wrong, and when the miniſters 
are reſponſible for all. If they have influ- 


ence in parliament, the honours and digni- 
nies, kn even the treaſure of the nion are 


ture, It is very. exraordinay = ok 
> (quireenjoying this high o and.) _— 


- white the duration his own: power is tot · 


in ie ſhgce of. eigbteen months was t 
the allpowerful:miniſter: of 
dom, — 4 twice: a een, livi 
contributions of bis Friends, 


intbeir re eee | 


earls, and dukes. according. to bis: fancy, 
beſtowing honours which: * himfelf does 
- not poſseſe, and giving penſions. to bie 
friends, and lugtatize and, laſting offices 


tearing; asd uncertain. . Vhus!-Eharles- Fan 

— 
powerful king: 
don tlie 
= — does- - 
= b 2 . 


r 
needy circumſtances in which he ſtill lan- 


guiſhes are not the conſequence of a dif. 


intereſted adminiſtration. His tranſient 


favour, his great diſſipation, and the falla- 


cious hope of holding the. xeigus of govern- 
ment for x long time, were the cauſe of 
his twice quitting the miniſtry as poor as 
when he undertook iu. 


B e n 
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Of all the Engliſm miniſters none were 
ſuch zealous ' patriots as the immortal 
Lord Chatham, who joined to the moſt un · 
common talents à noble mind, and an un- 


bounded love ef his ecuntry. Never dd 


any miniſter enjoy ſuch a general confiderice 


as this great man ; never was thete more 


harmony between the king, his parliament, 
and the people, than under his adminiſtra- 
tion, glorious indeed, dut alas too ſhort 


for the intereſts. of Eügland. It is to be 


preſumed, that had-it-laſted But two y ears 


happened, -unid the condition in which 


4 A 8 


England found iiſelf in the year 2362 


degree of power and glory it which it would 


have been at this moment, Chatham was 


of opinion that War ſhould have been de- 


 clared againit Spain in +760, for he for- 
ſaw that upon the arrival of the plate fleet 
hoſtilines would be commenced by that 


3 kingdpin. It would bave fallen into the 
— On 
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"The. zeal Sith "which, 161 Chatham, 


(_ ae ). 
hands of. the Engliſh, who 8 


have given law to the court of Madrid. 


This wiſe advice was neglected, and. the 
2 was literally fulfilled... The gal- 


had hardly , entred the port of Ca- 


diz, 55 the Rare threw off the maſk 
and declared war. He then adviſed to 


take poſſeſſion of all the French iſlands in 
the Weſt 2 and to reſtore none; this | 
a blow to. the marine 


would have g 
of France, . would never have reco- 


vered the ſtroke. The Chevalier d Eon 


has laid before us the reaſons which deter» 
_ mined the Eoglih mingſtry to a& giher⸗ 
_ viſe aud to ftrive, if we may uſe. the expreſ- 
Lon, to 8 "= * WT. * * 
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1 the American war, and the certain- 


ty with which he predifted its. fatal gonſe- 
| quenices are well known... The. followin mg. 
O 


is nearly What he ſaid in the Houſe 
Lords 9 this ſubject; 7 have no right 
my Lords, over . the. pockets, for leſs over 
1 lives of your fallow £ ſubjeQs in America; 

J has Tubjefied them to our laws; 


2 to. their. trade, they. ſubmit 10 the rules 
of our national -commerce, becauſe they 


find) them wiſe and -neceflary, they conſent 


9 purchaſe wool. in order. to give it to 


your eaten ** 2 "i 


EE? tte 
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they love to do you good, but after that, 
when they put on their cloaths, have they 
not a Tight to fay, the elgaths are ours? 
They will fay farther ; we do not chuſe 
to give you our cloaths, for who will af- 

ſure us that you will not ſoon -totally'def- 


* 


troy them. My lords, theſe good Ameri- 


cans have ſupported you theſe forty years ; | | 
not only do they furniſh you with the ow Hp 


materials of your commerce cheaper than 
other nations, but you do not export to 
them any thing except the ſame materials . | 
prepared; and that ſort of commerce is very 
profitable for you, as they have not aſhilling 
which you do not receive. There is the 


grand, the laſting, the Tfolid tax which A. 
merica pays you, and which prevents this = 
reſpeQable edifice” from tumbling to ruin. 
Either they: will corn our attempts, or 
they Will let us ſeverely feel how ſenſible 
they ate of our anjurious cendact. lite yr; 
have phlegm enough, they will make yon | | 
comprehend ' with great energy what you 1 
are going to throw away ;_ if they take up Þ | 
| 


— —_—— — ERS 


arms, you will be the firſt and perhaps the 
only ſufferers in that deſperate proceeding; 
you will be "ruined while à thoufand e- 2 
ſources remain to them. Tam old, T have ! 
grown 2 2 duſineſs; the council I give | 
| you, is the fruit of a Jong experience, = 
perhaps it is not to be "deſpiſed." Nee! 
that handful of ſoldiers, WhO have 9 — 28 | 


__ -* 
| 


in the 
neither will nor can - Sher, Dü. Be he 3 
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guilty: ug Jour orders of. bathing, their hands 
lood of their fellow. citizens who 


E it. "You, will Jefire Te is. too 


iendſhip 
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beg 8 theſe 8 
ces the maſt, grievous. laws were till i Impo- 
ſed on d he conjured the peers to 
 vithold «heir; conſent from them, becauſe 
{aid he, they will . be repealed with 
_diſgrace. 1 wa $ -preſent- on the day that 
deeided the 5 of America, and . 4 Chat- 
ham pronounced-theſe; remarkable words: 
N Eee they certainly will be repeal- 
ed let my reputation at ſtake | 1 5 
hd "8 22115 e Are not 

e * 


45 * 


This aß ROE two yaa: after- 
 xvards, inthe: molt i ignominious/and.bumili- 


_ ating manner; for they fent commiſſioners | 


_ of peace to the 'Congrels,. who would not 
_ even deign FO give them we OR. 


{4 N. 488 


Diving: the 00 of lie with el 


tion it appeared that the whole mindert! 
Kerns Was concentred”s in Chatham, 3 55 
M. r = | | 


4B 


n 1 
that all the other miniſters were but ſubal- 1 
terns. Under him his country acquired "i 
the glory hitherto unheard of among the 0: 1 
ther nations of Europe, of triumphing in 
the ſame year (1756) in the four quarters _ | 
of the world. Chatham in the beginning. 
was againſt ſending. over troops to Germa- | 
ny;. he faid, that England ſhould confine | 
herſelf to ſupremacy 1 ſea; but che -ex- 1 
ploits. of the great Frederick forced him to = 
alter a ſyſtem, and 4o. take up the idea of ; 
conquering, America in Germany, He was [1 
the molt zealous panegyrift of the Pruſſian — 
campaigus; he ſpared in his accounts of TH | 
them, neither flowers nor metaphors; it is _ 
true, that in the fire of his oratory he often 
choſe them _ unſucceſsfully enough, and 
ſometinies ſurpaſſed the bounds o ab. . 
Thus it hap wy when he was deſcribing 
the battle of R Roſbach, « religion faid he, - 

gnaſhing her teeth with rage, kept * PE 4 
van of the Pruſſians, liberty paraded on the . 
field of battle, traverſed the. ranks, and en · 

flamed the ardour of the warriors. and God 
hinſelf, burling his thunder upon the op- 

. politg legions, made them fall oye at 
| hy leet. of their enemies.“ 7 


C „ 


F 8 * this great-mao, * 1 
his, conduct always . open and conſiſtent,  - If 
the happy choice he made of his generals, = 
without deing * by rank "2 tio- | 

Vol. L 8 _ nours 


1 


nours or titles; his indefatigable activity. 8 
which be was able to communicate ta all 
around him, the boldneſs of his plans, laid 
with prudence and reflection, and executed 
With warmth and intrepidity, made him the 
idol of the nation. Statues were erected 
to him, both in Europe and America. That 
ſet up by the town of Corke in Ireland coſt 
four thoufand ounds Sterling. Medals 
were ſtruck in his honour ; hig figure on 
one fide, on the other this inſa) wtion: To 
| the man, who, after having ſaved his coun- 
try, was able by his eloquence to preſerve 
its colonies. Coffee-houſes were called by 
 Kis name, as well as taverns, public gardens 
and ſtreets. In every houſe, buſts of bim 
* to be met with of all tes, and of e- 
ery kind 1 ; the poor contented 
hence ch a copper medal of him 
. which: they confidered+ as the moſt e 
of their elleQts... 145 | 


ue * not for a * 1 * 
ous an enemy as the earl of Chatham. He 
was no courtier; be did not conceal even 
in time of pence, his averſion ſor a court 


5 life, as be was convinced that one would _ 


© net be a favourite there, and at the 
_ fame time lerve the ſtate well. It was al- 
ways his principle to humble France; he ne- 
ver dealt l. io avow it in parliament, he even 


confeſſed i it in 1760 to the Spaniſh | ambaſ- 
71 ſador 
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r who had eſpouſed its intereſts. 
will not depart” foe my opinion till the 
Tower of London be taken- ſword * 
hand. A e 

The 5 which the whole nation 77-0 
| him, was the cauſe of his ſucceſs in eſta- 
bliſhing a national militia, which had e- 
ver ſeemed impracticable, of which I ſhall 
have occaſion. to we further in oy — 
* 7%. | | 3 

Wha in OY year. 2496 the 1 
war began to fill people with alarm, lis in- 

wo duktion into ide cabinet was .carneſtly 
_ wiſhed for. Padpoſals were made t him” 
with the promiſe of ſubmitting io any con- 
ditions he ſhould think 'proper .to require.. 
But how could any one flattexfiimſelf with 
ſeein this refpettable noblemat take a part. 
in adminiſtration with that band which 
then held the reigns of government! © 1 
would rather chuſe ſaid he, to aſſociate with 1 
the plague now raging in e + 
than * mini 'of North.? n 


"Uk did not Fail 3 notnirlitandiag 

bis; numerous infirmities to attend the 

parliament punQually; D up in flannel, | 

and leaning on crutches, he went thither _. | 

do carry terror to the fouls of the miniſtry, @_» 

* was: * ann when having * 
| N 
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ed the little ſtrength that remained, to him 
he fell into a ſwoon. The accident very much 
affected the lords who were preſent. The 
; houſe adjourned. He ſurvived but a few 
weeks this parliamentary ſkirmiſh which ac- 
celerated his death, in ſo much, that it 
may be faid of him with juſtice, that he fell 
fighting for his country. Its danger em- 
ployed his thoughts to his lateſt, hour. 
Lord Cambden viſited him on his death- 
bed. He was the intimate friend of this 
great man; his untainted honour, his ta- 
lents, and a conformity of ſentiment; had 
united them in the ſtricteſt bonds of friend- 
. ſhip. Socrates was engaged at his dying 
dour in reaſoning on phiſeſophy with his 
friends; and theſe two great men employed 
the fame awful moment, in political con- 
_ verſation. © At laſt: Chatham finding his 
end approaching, took the hand of his 
_ Siend, and el dear Camden fave my 
- country?” and expired. 


” - "The ftrongeft proof that can be given of 
| te virtues of this great man, is that he 
Wat ſeveral years the abſolute miniſter of 
Great Britain, without becoming either 
more yain or more rich. Always modeſt 
and complacent, it was only the enemies of 
mis country that felt the effeQts of his noble 
pride. One of my countrymen, an inha- 
A 0:8 of London, had a favour to aſk of 


* 


lection for the German nation. 


Cw, 


G IT. He applied to Chatham, them 
Secretary of State, who at that time ſtill 


bore the reſpectable name of Pitt, and who 
had always re a particular predi- 


a favour he had to aſłk, the miniſter adviſed 
him to 


As it was 


y to the King in perſon, inſtru - 


ted him in hat he had to . and furniſb- 9 


ed him with reaſons to induce the King to 


grant his requeſt. But as it was abſolutely 
neceſſary that this perſon ſhould preſent a 
petition, -Chatham's complaiſance went . ſo. 
far as to deſire Ne to wrue- 
one for him, though he was a man of ow 
condition, and totally unknown to him. 1 


could relate many . circumſtances of S 
ance of Bis baving debaſſed Wy 

himſelf by entring into cabals in order to 

arrive at "ou ends. W ION he. died 


the ame kin 
to cite one 1 


but it would be 3 


* 


8 was ds the 


North hag much; ado 's canceal hs joys 
— ine firſt he warmly feco ade the | 


the deceaſed to .ereft a monument to his 
memory, to have his funeral expences de- 
frayed by che nation, and to aſſign a pen- 


. It, ee 
* _ one .of the _—_— 
os a i 


8.3 


his death was ff pread abroad. Lord 


propofi en made by ſome of the Fray - 


* 
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families of the kingdom. Every thing was 
conſented to by the miniſtry, but _ of 


them foon repeated of their en Ity. - 


They not only . openly againſt 


che deciſion, but they endeavoured to un- 


der- rate the FW which Chatham had 


done the ſtate, and if not to prevent, at leaſt : 


to obſtruct the honours it had been reſol- 
ved to pay to. his rf. 


The eity af 3 mind 32 erect a 


| monument to Lord Chatham-in St Paul's 


Church, where none had ever been placed 


before. They preſented a petition io the 
; 2 oh whote conſent alone, this erection 


depended. He refuſed; and the monument 
was thereſore obliged to be raiſed in one of 


the darkeſt corners of Weſtminſter Abbe 2 
4 


Many great ſobhemnities appeared neceſſa - 
rily attached to obſequies performed at. the 


expence of the nation; but the miniſters 


would conſent to none of them. The 
motion; for the Houſe of Commons to walk 
ee e eorpſe, wos rejected; in the | 
| Houſe or Peers the ſame motion was nega | 
n A majority of one only. The city 
of London ated otherwiſe. © Not only the 
magiſtrates, but the liverymen of London 
_ were zealous to pay the laſt honours to the 
ſhade of the immortal Chatham, and re- 
of „ in a ſecond een to 
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inform them of the: day appointed for the 
funeral. As this requeſt could not with 
decency be refuſed, endeayoured at 
leaſt to prevent its effect. It was kept a 
ſecret till two days before the ceremony, 
becauſe it was well known, that no prepara- 
tion could be made · in the city in ſo ſhort a 
ſpace of time. What was expected came 
tb paſs, - The intrigues of the court were | 
carried fo far, that none of thoſe who in 4 
any way bel to the court, dared ap- 4 
pear ax the burial. Thus the funeral, which 
had been voted at the expence of the nation, | 
and the preparations for which had coſt 
immenſe ſums,” was conſequently confined 
to an expoſition of the cofhn in a large 
hall, lighted with candles, and hung with - 
black; and at the end of three weeks, the 
domeſtic ſervants of the deceaſed, with a- 
bout forty of his worthy friends, accompa- | 
nied the corpſe to Weltminſter Abbey. 


_— 


This retinue though ſmall, was never- 
theleſs very remarkable. The greater 
part of the perſons who attended, were en- 
. titled dy their rank, their birth or talents, 
to be enumerated among the moſt illuſtrious 
perſonages in England; It was not a feign- 
c affiition which appeared in their faces. 
I was an ocular. witneſs of that affecting 
ſcene, whichzhappened on the ninth of June 
1779. Colonel Barre, the celebratedorator, 
h n. _— | 


— 
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in the deep abſtraction of his mind, tore the 
arms of Lord Chatham from the hands of 

his domeſtics, and bore them himſelf into 
the church. An innumerable crowd wept 
and lamented; the ſagacious repeated - an 
exchmation of Lord Shelburne, which that 
reſpectable patriot had uttered à few days 
ore in the when con- 
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FE THOUGH the princip al productions 
which form the exports of this iſland 
are. only tin, and coal, yet the Engliſh are 
notwithſtanding the firſt commercial people 


in the world. The high price of their manu- - 


factures which makes the trade in them more 
difficult, does not prevent them from main- 
taining: thefrank their induſtry has acquired. 


Ibis ineſtimable advantage is due to their 
perfect eonſtitution, to their wiſe laws, and 


to an active and indefati gable. genius. It 
is evident that the laſt — theſe qualities, 
joined to prudence and — will 
extend its commerce, and add daily to 


its wealth. This too is the ſource bf hat 


ſpirit of conqueſt which the Engliſh and 
Carthaginians, to the excluſion of every o- 


ther nation, made à part of their commer- 


cial ſyſtem. It never formed a in 
that of: the Dutch; their r 

all the effects of lucky chance, at a time 
when they were obliged to defend, with 
arms in their hands, their libetty, and I 
may ſay their * exiſtence. The Portu-. 
gueſe who were long conſtrained to pro- 
tect and extend their commerce by ſire and 
ſword, had ſtill Teſs of this ſpirit of conqueſt. 


1 


Were 


— 
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From the time of Cromwell the apparent 
or ſecret motive.of all the wars of the Eng. 
liſh has been the extehfion of their com. 
merce. They never figned a treaty of 
| Peace, from the 2 of that great 
man, (I except the unhapy treaty of 1783 
after the * American war,) that did not 
bring them ſome inconteſtable advantages. 
Every Fngliſh miniſter, whatever other dif. 
ference might exiſt between them with re. 
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The Duke of Bedford, if we may 


5H hs Cheralier de Eon, was'among theſe in- 


London „ who © 
Jap ome eee who eve 
0 give the moſt irrefragable proofs of it. | 

Tun man therefore, | who did not hefitate 1 
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to fell hix country for gold, was however 
capable of an action great in appearance, 
| . took its origin in the maxim 
which I have juſt now mentioned: for an 


Engliſh miniſter fears neither the king nor 
the parliament, but he never dares to 


brave the indignation of the pegple. This 
fear of the people is another proof of the 
excellence of the Britiſh Conſtitution. A 
courtier may arrive at honours and digni 


ties, but an upright and ſteady conduct can ; 


alone procure him reputation, and concili- 
ate for him the favour of the nation. 
This Duke of Bedford, the richeſt ſubject 


in the ifland, was in 1762 ſent in quality of 
ambaſſador to Paris to ſign the treaty af 
His buuneſs lay wich the Duc de 


Peace 
Choileul, but his talents were greatly inferi- 


or to thoſe of hit univerſal genius. The 


preliminary artieles were figned; and ſoon 
afier made known through all Paris. The 


day after their publication, an Engliſh Jew 


demanded an audience of the Duke of 


Bedford, which was granted to him. This 


man ho had deen à long time in India, 
communicated to him ſome obſervations he 


had made on thoſe preliminary articles 


with regard to what concerned the local tb, 
circumſtances of that country; he proved 
to him; that for want of a" cient Ace - 
quaintance wit T y and trade, the 


groſſeſt lahr h been. committed, which 


* 


would | 
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From the time of Cromwell the apparent 
or ſecret motive of all the wars of the Eng- 
liſh has been the exteh(flon of their com. 
merce. They never figned a treaty of 
peace, from the protectorate of that great 
man, (I except the unhapy treaty of 1783 
_ after the American war,) that did not 
bring them ſome inconteſtable advantages. 
Every Fngliſh miniſter, whatever other dit- 
ference might exiſt between them with re- 
gard to their principles, their manner of 
ng N — intereſts or their 
ays of one opinion upon 
— Why of the national never 
even in the moſt critical circumſtances have 
they, ever-departed frum it, and the reaſoa 
is — It i the 6 


; 2768 to. 8 2 We cannot "Joudr 

_ this accufation, ait comes from a on who 
carly engaged in the boſineſa, an was even | 
_ miniſter plenipotentiary at the Court of | 

Landon, o catiſequemly -ought to be 
_ well: informed, and ho even undertook | 
1 the molt irrefragable proofs” af it. 
Tun man We who did nat. — 


. . to 
% , 


% : 
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capable of an action great in appearance, 
but which took its origin in the maxim 
which I have juſt now mentioned: for an 


Engliſh-miniſter fears neither the king nor 
the parlament, but he never dares to 


brave the indignation of the people. » This 
fear of the people is another proof of the 
excellence of the Britiſh Conſtitution. A 


courtier may artive at honours and digni- 


ties, but an upright and ſteady conduct can 


alone [procure him reputation, and concili- 
ate for him the favour: of the nation. 
This Duke of Bedford, the richeſt ſubject 
in the Wand, was in 1762 ſent in quality of 


ambaſſador to Paris to ſign the treaty of 
peace. His butinels lay with the Puc de 


Choiſeul, but his talents were greatly inferi- 


or to-thoſe. of that univerlal-genius. // The 


preliminary articles were figned, and ſoon 


afier made known through all Paris. The 


day after their publication, an Engliſh Jew 


demanded an audience of the Duke of 


Bedford, which was granted to him. This 


man who had been à long time in India, 
communicated to him ſome obſervations he 


had made on thoſe preliminary articles 


with regard to What concerned the loca! 
circumſtances of that country; he proved 
to him; that for want of à ſuficient ac» 


quaintance with geography and trade, the 
Froſſeſt knults had been. committed, which 


would 
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to ſell his country for gold, was however 
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would occaſion the loſs of many thouſand 
pounds to the Eaſt India Company, and 
be an inexhauſtible ſource of diſputes with 
the neighbouring nations. Bedford thought 
the Jew in the right, and immediately deter. 
mined to repair the wrong, whatever might 
be the conditions. He firſt deſired the Jew to 
give him a note in writing of all the changes 
which it would be neceſſary to make. Ar- 
med with theſe inſtructions he repairs to 
Verſailles, waits dn the Duc de Choiſeul, 
gand makes that ſingular propoſition. 
did not think replied the latter ſmiling, that 
I had to do with a nowice in politics, but 
with the miniſter of a great nation who 
knows the validity of a treaty ſigned with 
dis hand.“ Bedford replied to this farcaſm 
with firmneſs and the noble frankneſs of a 
true born/Engliſhman-; Lou are in the 
right, ſaid he, I have not altogether bebaved 
in this tramſaction as an experienced miniſ- 
ter. I have errech through ignorance, but 
_ © I Will not by ignorance aggravate the 
_ fault I have committed; for to be ſilent 
in à caſe oſ ſuch importance would draw 
upon me juſtiy the name of a traitox. Take 
- - your choice then; either you ſhall make 
—_ thoſe changes in the preliminary articles 
which I -requare, and which concern our 
 - | Eaſt India Company, or 1 flepart his in- 
ſtant to yield my head to the diſcretion of 
the Engliſh parfiament. France could 15 
. 1 we 8 0 
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do without a peace; the money which was 


to expedite its cocluſſon, waz. already diſ- 


poſed of, if we may believe the Chevalier 


d' Eon. The duke of Choiſeal being con- 


ſtrained. to Field, canſented to make-theſe 
alterations which the Engliſh miniſter pre- 


ſcribed ; and the Eaſt India Com panyabeſ- 


towed a handſome penſion on the patxio- 
tic Jew. As the truth of. this anecdote ' 18 
acknowled ged, one would be tempied to 
believe that it contiadias the accuſation of 
corruption I have mentioned above; but as 


the payment of the money from France to 
England was made tbrough ſecret channels, 


and; bythe Engliſh Bedford had 
no .reproach of this kind ta dread from 


bis adverfary, he cold. even be certain * 
the good effects of his ee 


. 4 * 3 Pa 


| The dame of merchant | is a wht PEN - 
able. ede in England; it is honoured and 


conſidered as. the 8 of all the wealth 


of. the; ſtate. . A merchant may become 
a Sheriff ol the county, a member of par- 
 Jamentt,: and. indeed” any thing if his bil 5 

ties are apſwerable. to, his ambition, 4 


great difference however is trade between a 
merchant who, trades to foreign countries, 


and the ſhapkeepe £ who ſells in retail, 
These laſt are „ -Whetherke is 


a man or a porter; whether he ſells ſilks 


2 Fe tapes, he is {till but a tradeſman, and - 
ä cannot 


as 


, 


| ( © 18 ) - 

cannot afpire to any office or dignity. - Ma- 
ny of theſe tradeſmen are very opulent, and 
poſſeſs immenſe warehouſes. 1 knew a 


1 
ſhoemaker who, in one day, fold five thou- 
fand pairs of ſhoes, that were to be ſent to 
America. He kept a couple of» clerks. {| 
His bills paſſed at Change for ready mo- 


oye 


F ſuch a man does not poſſeſs a toler- 
| able capital, it will always be difficult for 
8 / him to riſe ſo high, for none but poor peo- 
ple and foreigners pay ready money. Per- 
fons of diſtinction aſk their accounts once 
in fix months or in the year. The new 
year is generally the time of payment, and 
tte tradeſman is obliged to wait for this 

|  -term. What in ſome meaſure rethedics 

. - © this inconpenience is, that he is allowed in 
his turn to take things on credit ; nor is he {| 
obliged to pay any body inſtantly, .exceps IM. 
his ſeryants who muſt de paid weekly. 

Otedit has many advantages; for it is ealy 

to collect at a given time, certain ſums 

' which Would become uiclels during the reſt 
{ _ . of the year, and may now be very profi- 
___ ably employed; By this means commieree 
acquires more activity, luxury more 
means of gratification, and. debts are witlt 
greater facility contraRed, aud diſcharged. 
As it is an eſtabliſhed cuſtom in England, 
the wealtkieſt and moſt regular people have 
9 4% 7; ES 9 ; | No - 
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no difficulty i in conforming to it. Stew- 
ards eſpecially, make great gain of it. As 
temptations are ſo numerous, and ſtrong, 
and as it is ſo eaſy to * to them without 
diſcovery; it is very difficult for people in 
theſe offices to remain honeſt men. They 
generally live in large and beautiful houſes 
of their own, have conſiderable property, 
and even eſtates in the country. Others 
poſſeſs capitals large enough to enable them 
to advance their maſters confiderable fums, 


The Steward chooſes his tradeſmen, and a 


examines their accounts; what follows will 
thew perhaps. how. wealthy they are. 


The late Duke of Newcaſtle who poſſel. 


ſed immenſe riches, and who contrived 


with ordinary talents to maintain himſelf in 


the miniſtry for a long time, kept a ſplen- | 


did table, and often gave greet entertain. 


ments. I have ſeen a copy of the butchers 
account for ſin months, and without reck+ 
oning game and poultry, how much do you . 
think it amounted to The ſam total was 


about eleven thouſand pounds Sterling. It is 
very probable that the honeſt Steward had 
afrerwards- a reckoning with the butcher, 

and. thus the Duke with ſome little mini- 
terial axtifices, | notwithſtanding: his great 


fortune, would never have been able to car. 


ry on this economy long. An Engliſh 


miniſter ay in a x thouſand ways acquire 
A "ROE 
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public money. | The very Stationers who 
3 provide the offices with paper and wax fur. 
5 niſti him with the means. The nation al. 
ways pays theſe aceounts without examining” 
mem. As the ſupplying of a ſingle office 
is often- ſyfficient” to enrich a man, theſe 
Stationers generally offer the miniſter a 
certain ſum to have the honour of furniſh. 
Ing the articles. (Chatham alone would not 
Hſten to any fuch ſhameful N r and he 
IA . E- , | 
Lord North | vagen this ble 1 to the 
Lighete Agree of perfection, and this as 
what kept him 12 1 — in Place. As he 
had Apa. ambition than 'avarice; he took 
FF _with-one hand, and gave with-the other, 
= = thus daily ' encreaſed the number of his 
I! crestures. He did not however quit bis 
ſtation” without p preaching up his own disin- 
_ tereſtedneſs. At laſt in 1977 Burke, then” 
| his declared enemy, produced in the Houle 
. 9 'Commons the copy of a contract that 
North bad made with à rum merchant. | 
This liquor was to be furniſhed to the Eng- 
% which-in that-coun- - 
" - » uy Wa nccellary of life, and there. — for 
|  _ bythe ee eſtos This tum was to be 
=. 1 the Welt Indie Hands," and. car- 
1 ried by a hort navigation co the -cantinent. 
Now, in all the taverns of London, it was 
fold as ks "as N ord” had bargained. ie | 
17 TEM: ba 


d/ | 
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with the contractor, at the place of its ma- 
nufacture. The miniſter, notwithſtanding - 
his general indifference to Tach accuſations; 
could not repel an attack ſo unexpected. 
' He contented himſelf with the pitiful ex- 
cuſe that: he did not, underſtand the rum 
trade; and when it was replied that nothing. 
morerthan” common ſenſe was neceſſary to 
perceive the abſardity of ſigning a contract 
for ſome hundred thouſand pounds, if one 
was not acquainted with the ſubject of 1 4 Y 
or had taken the pains of _—_ : 
information, he was filent. - * 
called that imprudence which bad all be. | 


rene, of 3 binn * 


1 The facitit with which' many things ma 

be inſtantiy 8 which muſt ng 
brought from other Countries, and. conſe- 
quently are with more difficulty procured, - 
gives great activity: and induſtry to- internal 
commerce. There is for inſtance a ſort af 
people ir London, called rabinet makers, 
who. have always a warehouſe filled with e- 
very kind of i new furniture ready. for-ule. - 
Every thing neceſſary for the furniture. of a 
houſe may be oy had: ſuch as 
veſſels of un, copper chinas and eren 
filver. - This cuſtom 9 exceedingly conve· 


mient for ſtrangers - - whoccome- to London 8 x LO 


with an intention to ſettle. . In'a fe hours 


2 hired and in a day or two 
: F< I ME | * 93 


|  - handkerehicfs, &o - The bookſellers:make 


$ 5 is. very g generally prafiied, for no family ; 
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| completely furniſhed. Perfons who. are 
willing to purchaſe furniture, may take a 
furnifhed houſe by the year or month. This 


mw :diſhnQion; coming up ts London from 
= appears; ever take up theirabode-in an 
gly the inns there are but in- 
Unc, while 3 taverns are as magnifi· 
- centias-commodious. © The inns in the in 
derer part of che country are as elegant as 
4 3 and the innkeepers often aft a a 
1 Aiaguiſbed x6 at: e N 
* 1 rr 
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We „ lines: Wer num. 
"bh Ver. of workmen oath goods for his ſale 
ien This ofefol-anftoin i practiſed with- 
regard te all ſorts of manufactures. At. 
_ -kondon'there-are fale rooms for ſhirts, 


all- their books be bound, which De 
there are m together, Dave à fine eſſect. 
_ "by this; mene ein uſe my becks the 
them without ——— on 
a capri s 25 70 Certain __ 
_ ants; lied tationers paper, pens, ink- 
| ſtardiſhes almanacks, andevery. | 
thing] uſed in writing. They have books 
of all ſhapes, Taylors: _ | 
every thing neceſſary ſor-cloaths.” Poul. 
terers have their, fowIs in ſuch a ſtate that 
_ thepoare ready: — the kitchin, * Are 
* 2 T 1 8 2 5 * * ng: 
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ſem newly dead; are ſpa a 
duty of laying” Hint in the earth,. An un- 
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hung in a very neat manner in their ſhops. 
' Perſons going to India, neither have nor 


ean have any idea of all the things neceſ. 


fury for them in ſo: long voyage, and du - 
ring their. ſtay, in that country. Their: 


wants are-ſupplied here, in the moſt agree- * 


able manner. In certain ſhops cheſts are 
to be had of all ſizes, and at different pri- 


ces, containing every thing that ſuch a per 
ſon can have: occafion , for. Vu receive 
along with the cheſt an inventory of what. 
it contains. The ſailors too are accomo—-— 


dated in the ſame way, with the necella- 


ries proper for them. It is. impoffible to 
imagine how far inventions of this kind 


have been. carried. - The relations of a per- 
ared the melancholy. 


* 
0 * > 


dertaker-is ſent for, he is told tie day, the -* | 
hour and the pfaeg of the interment, and: 


the ſum deſtined for the purpoſe. He takes 


eare of every thing: His people eme and 


examine thedead body, thendreſsitin wool 

len agreable to au | antient law, made. to. 7 
give encoutagement to theſe. manulatures..  _ 
A: coſſin is provided; the bearers. and. car | 


. b [ — 


"5 riages arive, the bells toll; the body; is Hur 


ied; and the Undertaker, after having de-. 


traxed all the expences, comes next day 


with his account, which; according to eu- 
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- The love af convenience which is a teal 


7 | paſſion. with the Engliſh, leads them to en- 
truſt their money nh a banker, and in 


this, advantage is blended with conve. 
mence. Not enly merchants but indivi- 
duals; and the nobility, ſometimes even the- 


public offices: of the ſtate depoſit: their 


money in the hands of bankers, not to 
draw intereſt for it, but 3 in order to have 


the command of it at all times; to avoid the 
trouble of making payment themſelves and 


to be ſecure againſt robberies and fire. As 
theſe two laſt caſes are frequent in London 


it is prudent to guard againſt. them. The 


ben is not only anfſwerable- for all the 
pitals intruſted to him :: but even ſuffers 
this 4 of payments made on for peck Goats 
preſented to him in the name . 
concerned. The private banking houſes 


are hut in winter as well as ſummer at fix: 


o'clock in the evening, and after that hour 


ns more payments-are made, and all the 
foams wich the banker. keeps: during the 
 _ day-to anſwer demands ate locked up in 

| n lodged in — 


from fire: The pr ts of the bank- - 
-the-mo- 
ney he is intruſted with. in trade. For tho a 


perſon may go to him at. any hour offthe 5 


de ak money, yet there are many bankers - 
* „ 3 four, and 
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even five hundred perſons in their hands, 
have always enough to ſerve the purpoſes 
of ſpeculation. Of this kind, is the dil- 
counting of bills, whether foreign or home 
bills, payable at a certain date, which mult 
not exceed two months. In that ſpace of 
time, all bills of exchange may be diſcoun- 
ted, and the diſcount is calculated from day 
to day at the rate of five per cent. ben 
a banker having engaged in too many ad- 
ventures, finds an unexpected call upon 
him, he has recourſe to the bank of Eng- 
land, with which he has always more or leſs 

credit according to the ſtate of his affairs. 


This excellent ſyſtem which, by a well 
deviſed concentration of circumſtances, 
every thing conſpires to promote, is well 
worthy of admiration; it gives encourage - 
ment to the national induſtry and favours 
enterprizes, which without this reſource 
would never, have been thought of. 
This ſyſtem which uudoubtedly gives addi- 
tional activity to trade, is not. kn 
ny other commercial city of Europe, not 
even in Amſterdam. The merchant of mo- 
derate fortune has in all places, without ex- 
ception, numberleſs difficulties:to encounter. 
and overcome, in thoſe adventutes which 
require ready money. He is obliged to 
leavet heſe to richer men than he, for the 
Voant of an eaſy means of raiſing money in 


in in a, 
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2 tort ſpace- of time, without putting his 
credit in danger, often reduces him to diſ- 
_ agreeable extremities, and ſometimes even 
to bankruptcy. '. | 


Tbe bankers of London who in 1784, a- Þ 
mounted to the number of forty-eight, are, 
beides money, obliged to take as cath the 
1 bills of thoſe they desleith. As ſome of theſe 
of are payable every day, the clerks who have 
| the charge of them, are .running about the 
whole morning. The proprietor of the 
bill never troubles” Himſelf ; if it is paid, 
the banker gives him credit for it, if nat he 
is inſtantly informed that he _w take 85 
necefary W * 


— 
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1 caſh in the Bat af England, though they 
make uſe of ather bankers in the courle of 
buſineſs, ſo that oy hare money depoſited- 
| ſometimes. in two, . ee even four hou- 
F  fes, The Bank of England is equally ac- 
” _ comodating with the other banks. It makes. 
payments, takes vp, and diſcounts: bills of. 
—— The advantages it derives from. 
_ theſe ſpecalations are immenſe, it wauld e- 
ven be ' Impraicable to calculate them, for 
| belides that it puts into circulation, by a 
fimple operation, more than à half of the 
money of the whole city, it makes almoſt. 
ns a in Paper. _ 8 


* N * * 


* 


| ({_ #83...) 
of this paper, which ſometimes circulates 
for years before it returns, ſupercedes the 
neceſſity of cath, and whenever the bank 
bill is preſented, it rarely happens that more 
than a fourth part of its value is demanded 
in money. This invention is perhaps the 
moſt maſterly that ever{was deviſed for the 
encouragement of trade. The bank is open 
every day except Sunday, from nine o'clock 
in the morning till four in the GT 
and during that time payments and dil 
counts are ine made. OO 


It is only thoſe who are very wealthy 
that can ercQ a private, bank, which re- 
quires for i its ſupport a well eſtabliſhed cre- 
dit. Generally three or four "merchants ot 
others cit together, and make up a- 
mong them the neceſſary fund which they 
often draw out again, when the ſums en- 
truſted to them are ſufficient” for their 
trade. The Duke of Marlborcugh had ſome 
years ago in the hands of Child the Banker, 
a fund of ten; fifteen; or twenty thouſand | 
pounds. Drummond 'the banker has of- 
ten in his hands ſeveral hundred thoufand 
pounds belonging to the government. It 
may be well imsgined that the Admiralty, 
the Treaſury, and other boards that have 
the diſpoſal of the -public money will be 
very cautious. of their- choice of bankers, 
15 * perfect * and. a 
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* prudence are required, but the banker muſt 
or ary 2 conſiderable fortune as a ſecurity. 


o inſtance of à banker s haping failed who 


. was intruſted by the government is re- 


membered, | while others have been ruined 
"who poſſeſſed 1 immente TR 2 


| 9 ; About el oht years 40 80 Ge Cole. 


| brooke Fannie 1 very extraordinary 28 
well as remarkable example of this. He 
was à member of - parliament, the firſt 
banker f in London, and many years Chair- 
man of the Eaft India Company. Who 
Vvould imagine that indigence and neceſſity 
were to follbw ſuch à ſtate of opulence and 

pomp? He ke pt the Tetinue of a prince, 

and Ea ihlbg entitled him to do {6 ; bur 
the extreme diſorder with which bv very | 
extenſive trade was carried on led Mm of. 
ten to engage in foobſh ſpeculations, For 
nftance. the Chaifman of the Eaſt India 


| "Compan - often. but little verſed i in the 


. D that country, 'bopght ſock at exi- 


tical times ang” ſold it again when matters 
* were going Well. Sir corge. . having met 
with many-lofſes act this way; his gortering 
condition was diſcovered,” and'cauled a ge. 


ee alarm in the kapital; tie Bank of } 

England eme to his afliſtance, but in vain 
"8d it advance him large ſums- "He became | 
a opt, and -bis creditors; took poſſeſſion 
- "of 1 is lets, 8 inconceivable” nie- 


Ftp 9 2 1 gligence 
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gligence with which. he had TY not 


: nay own trade, but the affairs of- the 


India Company, became public, and as 


| bi great vanity. and imperious manners 


had procured him many enemies, no body 
pitied his misfortune; and the Engliſh who 
are never wanting in — to perſons 
in ſuch caſes, made of him a melancholy 
exception, and he was reduced with his 


wife, who had brought him i in marriage im- 


menſe riches, to a Hate of poverty. The 
miſery of a man whoſe pride was unſuport · 
able, became ſoon ſo great that he was con- 
ſtrained to äpply to that very Eaſt India 
2 which had ſuffered ſo much by 
igence, a and all. the members of 
which — his enemies. He obtained by 
ſpecial favour, a ' penſion of two bundred 


pounds a. year, with which he. retired to 


France, and now lives with his family at the 
little ton of Boulogne. In 1778 when 
the war began to — out between Franee 
and England, the French court who had 
ordered all the Engliſn to leave the king - 


dom, touched with the melancholy .cata- 


ſtrophe of Colebrooke, made an 3 


excepting 1 in n of his "unfortunate Fa- 


mily. 


The precautic ions thitt tre ba. at the > 
Bank of England, and the order that 
reigns there, ate truly admirable; and ac» 


Vol. _ ER. cordin gy | 
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— 1 It ſeldom ſuffets any -confi- 
"Th _ * ſays lo is a 
2 machine as wonderful as it is little known, 
mad he is in the right. What other bank 
in Europe has been able to make its paper 
pals for ready money? Its bank bills are 
_ inexhauſtible reſource for the ſtate 3 a 
very ſmall proportion of them being ever 
paid in caſh. This conneQtion Ate 9 the 
government and the bank, is kept a ſecret; 
all that is; known is that this laſt oſten 
makes. great ' advances to the ſtate, which 
derives the greateſt advantages from its 
credit. Thus all miniſters” without excep- 
uon, however changeable they may be in 
their way of thinking, and however oppo- 
_  - fire in their fyſtems, always make it a rule 
to preſerve the greateſt confideration for the 
Bank; an advantage which na other ſub- 
ordinate body in the kingdom can boaſt 
of, however great and relpeQable it may 
de in other reſpects. 1 hall only give 
*. ix evidence of this, . manner 25 2 
te government treats the city - of Lon- 
ee e Ain . GONE 


TY i has ben wales that” the total. for 
* bank bills which are annually loſt ei- 
wer by ſhipwreck, or on land b bre and 

- ether ck is equivaletit to the ſalaries 
of all the peo le employed in the ſervice of 
| * — 6 of dang 
ing 
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of all the bills due to the 3 
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being thus defrayed, it enjoys without de- 
duction, the immenſe proſits of its com- 
eee tranſactions. It is like. 
wiſe connected Vieh the moſt commercial 
houſes in London. In order to under - 
ſtand the arrangement, we muſt know that 

not only all the great merchants in Lon: 
don, but all the rich tradeſmen have for the 
convenience of their buſineſs, dealings with 
ſome banker, in whoſe hands they d depoſit 
the money they have occaſien for in trade. 


A bank of this kind i farmed by 
three or four partners, and ſometimes even 


more of the richeſt individuals of the coun- 

The failure of ſuch a houſe bas for 
this reaſon . very extenſive: inſſuence over 
Englanck Fhe great bank- tlierefore by 
this ſecond aperation draws into irs coffers - 
a great part of the caſh that arcuilates-in 
London. This depoſu, which. may be dif- 
poſed of every moment, not only pays no 
intereſt, but the bank, 3 
banking houſes, undertakes to get pa; 
wholc 2 
ney they are entruſted with, when the term 


arrives, and places the fums 5 


af payment | 
wing; Grom. ther: to_ the TO o-theiy 


| DONS > 


Bras who are 
2 8 of the bank: "Though: 
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people have often attempted, and ſome- 
times with ſucceſs, to defraud it, yet there 
ror been no example of an attempt to plun- 


The project which the Duc de Choiſeul 
had contrived for its ruin, is hitherto the 
moſt remarkable event in the hiſtory of 
this noble inftitufion, That audacious 
A 3 is but little known in Germany, 
aving been attempted during the war in 
Sileha, in which my countrymen were 
too much engaged in the great affairs that 
were acting 2 their eyes, to attend to 
matters that were going on in foreign coun- 
mies. The ſcheme of the Duc de Choiſeul 
was worthy of à great miniſter. He hazar- 
ded nothing, and the ſucceſs of his project 
would have ſecured him real and immenſe 
advantages. The great point was to un- 
dermine the credit of England, and by that 
means prevent ĩt from continuing the war. 
The ſoul of the ſtate, the bank, was to be 
attacked and annihilated. It is chiefly in- 
tereſted in the trade of the Spaniards; and 
Portugueſe, and through this channel at - 
tracts to itvelf molt of the gold of America: 
It was eaſy therefore to know, and 10 
| ſeize the exact time when its coffers were 
more empty than uſuak Some-millions' of 
Bures added to the zeal and activity of the 


LS 


French emiſſaries in London were ſufficient 
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to mile and to ſpread the reports nocefary 
to the ſucceſs of: the affair. If it turned 
out as the Due wiſhed, peace would be the 
conſequence; and the loſs of the 
expended, was trifling in compariſon of the. 
advantages that would accrue te France * 
its completion ; if it failed, not a farthing = 
would be loſt. In the meantime the plan 
of the French 9 carried into exe - 
oution ;. and it- appeared for a few. days 
that England was 3 - brink of ruin, 
and loft: without reſource. Iadeed it was 
only that publie ſpirit, fo noble and ſo uni- 

erſally diffuled; which diverted" the ſtorm- 

by. the- moſt prudent arrangements, and if 
-. 8 allowed che expreſſion, to that - 
vent is. owing the happy invention of a po- 
litical' para tauerre, which will inſure the 
bank in future from- all enterprises of: the 
ſame kind: The. vaſt ſums Which the 
French emiſſaries dre from“ the bank 
were catried away with induſtrious parade 
andi the moſt alarming repo 
pagated. The' -Rratagem" took effect; in a 


TePOrts.-Wers. pro- 


lows house the whole city was in motion; 


every. one was Hurryitig to the. Bank; vo- 


lumès of paper were 

oeĩved in enchange. — the conſter- 
nation of the directors was great they con- 
cealed it with ſerupulous cute, and continu- 
pay in ths hope of 4 deſemting theſe 
icons. - Bat it Was in a, 


ed to pa 
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die alarm far Gon being quieted became 
every day more univerſal. People came 
poſt to London from the — diſtant 
Parts of the country, to inundate the 
bank with oceans. of paper. It was; ne- 
eeſſary therefore _ gain time. Payments | 
re generally made in gold, large ſums are 
weighed, and the ualler counted with al- 
toniſhing celerity. The method of paying 
dy weight was diſcontinued, and ſums. 
were counted with greater deliberation, and 
the money was laid guinea by guinea. on 
the: table ; the hours fixed by. you for 
_ -opening and ſhatting the 3 were punc- 
tually obſerved. The uſual number of 
caſhiers were employed the whole time in 
counting money, and yet there were but 
few people accomodated. every day; but as 
| they:conduRted themſelves agrocably. to-the 
ſtatzutes do body coùld- complain. How- 
ever . method only ſerved to make the 
_ certainty. and. ds: of the danger 
to be the more ſuſpected: add to. this, ihe 
bank began to gollect All the caſh; ple 

and every body knew, hat in. order to bear 
up againſt the run that: was made on-it, 
people were employed, day and. night. in 
hs Tower to coin; money. Matters con- 


. _  Ainued in this ſicustion fon nine days, and 


Great Britain, chat powerful iſland, ſaw ap- 
proaching the intire eos a its po- 
7 exiſtence. ! 8 the laſs "= A. 
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- WH merica,nor of Canada, nor that of their po- 
WH fecffions in India would have been com- 
parable to the fatal conſequences that would 
have followed a e of the bank of. 
England, the ſupport and intereſt of which 
| a. ſo. intimately . connected . with thoſe. of 
e government of the nation at large. 
This is not a. Miſſiſippi bank founded on 
vain ſpeculations, +1 an. inſtitution. on 
which the proſperity, of the nation, and the 
fortune of. all. the firſt families. in England 
depend. This melancholy: truth was at 
laſt the cauſe, that on the ninth day, one 
hundred and twenty of the principal: mer- 
chants of London aſſembled; they figned a: 
reſolution, and made it be publiſhed, that 
they, engaged. without heſuation. to accept, 
during the ſpace of. three months, for ready n 
money. all the bank bills that. ſhould. be 
preſented to them. From this. moment tbe 
am ceaſed, rhe tumult 1 K * the 
bank was no er beſiege it had leiſure· 
to lake the os. meaſures, and every ything- 
returned to its ordinary cofẽ,. "This der- 
rible enterprize therefore, ſerved but to 
ſbew the, Engliſh nation, the means: of.coun- 
teracting in future, the pernicious e — 
r es ; 
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R years ago, tlie guineas were counted, 
Hut it was d - that a certain clerk 
Had. carried : every day home with \ him A 
great number, having found the art, by. 

means of a very ingenious machine, of fil | 

duda ie guineas without taking of the mil. 

| © ling, or of: defacing them in dhe leaſt de. 
© Free. This Enavery might: have remained- 
4 ſeeret to this day, but his miſtreſs betray- 
mz he was executed, and fince that 
mus the caſters receive all gold by weight. 
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Z 5 . 5 cannot be delay 
 _ thai they ſhould be paid-to the. bearer in. 
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only. meant to terrify 
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(an 
ker wbbed his maſter of bank bills to 
the amount of twenty thouſand. pounds, 

but not daring to preſent them niwlelf at 
the bank, he trafficked with a jew who 
underſtood the affair and therefore took 
them at an immenſe diſcount. The iclerk 
departed with the money to Holland. In 
— mean time, the robbery Was -advertiſed 
in all the newſpapers with the number of -3 
the- bills, — 4p that when preſented 
they might not be accepted. At the end off 
ſix . the Jew. appeared at the bank - 
with his notes, and demanded payment. 
The bank, , out; of conſideration yr we 
merchant "that:. had loſt them, refufed, 
_ meaning; firſt to inform him of their being 
preſented. - The Jew inſiſted upon imme- 
diate payment, and upon the ban s perſiſt- 
ing in its refuſal, he went tothe > Six. wean] 
where all the merchants aſſemble, and rela- | 
ted publicly. that the bank having refaſed % wn 
| honour. their own, bills for twenty x. —— — 
pounds, its affairs mult: certainly = in dif 
order. It was known that this, Jew: paſleſ- 
{ed immenſe. wealth; he. had the bills, y his 
_' hands which he faid. bad been emitted to 
him trom Holland, he was juſt about to ad-. 
vertiſe this refuſal of the Pank and the fub - 
pic ions it ſuggeſted; when the 3 wh 1 
| Tha bank, informed. of this proceeding, ſent  _ 
A perſon, to beg that he would come and re- 
e * money. e ! the ng 
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«fair which might have had abo moſt ſeri- 
ous conſequences. In any other country. 
the Jew would have been tried as a calum- 
niator; but in England the bank, the ſoul of 
the Rave, would have loft the cauſe. Thelaw 
could not prevent the holder of the notes 
from interpreting the refuſal that was made 
of payment according to hie fancy; no- 
thing could hinder him from ſaying 3 
chat the TOE: 3 in his opinion was only a 
| in time becauſe they wanted 
caſh, >a: 1s true that "intelligent people 

1 give credit to che tale, but the 
8 would have been ſtaggered. in 


3 


_ carried the f- 
took fbr. it a „ 1. 
__ obſerved that an confiderable.bilf ma may. + de 
_ divide@intobilk of len value. At bis re- 


: turn t home, be was ſaddenly called out upon. 
nie) — 2 nn. 


- tram) 
leſsly on the chimney, but when he came 
back a few minutes aſterwards to lock it up, 


it was not be found. Nobody had N | 


the room; he could . ſuſpect 
any perſon. At laſt aſter much ineffectual 
ſearch he was perſuaded that it bad fallen 
from the chimney into the fire. The di- 
rector went to acquaint his e es with 
the misfortune that had happened to him, 
and as he was known to be a perfetily honeſt 

man he was readily believed. It was only 
about four and twenty hours from e 
time; that he had. dibolned his money in 
the bank; they thought therefore that it 
would be hard to — his demand for a 
ſecond bill. He received it upon giving an 
_ obligation in writing to reſtore the firlt bill 
if it mould ever be found, or to pay the 
mon 
any er. About thirty years aſter- 
- wards, that is to ſay, about ten or twelve 
years ago, (che ditector having been long 
dead, and his heirs in eee of -his for- 
rune,) an unknown pe 

bill at the, bank, —— demanded payment. 
It was in vain that they ſhewed this per-. 
ſon. the tranſaction by which that bill was 
annulled ; he would not liſten to it; he 


himself if it ſhould be preſented _ 


n preſented the lot 


maintained that the bill had come to kia 5 


from hoe, and inſiſted — — 0 5 
payment. Ill was payable to the ̃ 
E * W * chirty thouſand _ 
db ets 8 


| (2495), 
Hy Pounds were 1 84 bim. The hikes of the 
F - direQtor would not hearken to any demands 

of reſtitution and the · bank was obliged to 
'\ © ſuſtain the loſs; It was diſcovered after- 
wards that an architect having” purchaſed 
the direQor's houſe; and taking it 2 — in 
3 order to bülld another on the ſame ſpot, 
had found the yo" 2 2 erevice . he 
—_ WORE Cy 
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The great . or theſe Kitle iſ, 
make) the. conveyance of them exceedingly 
Hazardous. . Even the poſt does nor ſecùre 
them. The only means that can he fallen 
on to prevent their loſs by robbery, is to 
cut them i in wo, and to ſend each half at 
diferent times. The robber can reap no 
advantage from one half, and he tuns a 
1 riik in vain. Accordingly accidents | 
of this ſort are rare. It is not only al- 
lowable to join the tw torn pieces, but as 

the extreme chinneſs of the paper makes it 
be able to be torn, the pollgflor can paſte 
it togerher in —_ way. 1 have-known ſome 
country people keep one of them thus pat - 
ched a8 a real Wale . oy wy 
_ their ſervice. 8 = 
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_ £8 this kind, there Happened: a very- eu. 
| ious: event ſome- years ago. A farmer in 
Heri ſordſſiire came to the bank, and deſired 
3 the-lerks to COTE hundred pounds on 
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bank note for ten thouſand pounds which he 

produced, promiſing to repay he money in 

eight days. The elerk anſwered that this 

was not cuſtomary; that it was even ridi- | 

culous to think of "borrowing money on 

money: that his note would be paid in caſh 

if he choſe it, or he migkt take part of it = 5 

in caſh and have notes for the reſt. The . 

farmer would not be convinced, he ſaid his 

note was a good one, and that it was eaſy 

to advance him on it eight hundred pounds. 

At laſt he begged they won allo him to I} 

ſpeak with one of the directors, who be. 4 

ſides the governor and deputy' governor are 9 

twenty four in number, one of whom at 

leaſt is always preſent. The farmer repeat- 

ed his requeſt to the reſpectable director 

Payne, who gave him the {ame anſwer that 

the-clerk had done f this did not fatisfy = 

him. What would habe been done with 5 

ſuch an, obſtinate fellow, and eſpecially 5 

with a peaſant, in France or in Germany? — 
They would haye ſhutthe door in his face, 'Y 

and if he even got without being ca- 


= . 
9 » | = 
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ned, he might- that his fortuns stars. 

But Payne behaved otherwiſe, he dehred 

the farmer to keep his note, and advanced 

him the ſum. he walted, out of his on 

money. It is indeed uncommon enough tc 

lend ſo conſiderable a ſum to a ſtranger,” 

without ſecurity or adyantage; but Payne 8 

reaſoned right; it is * poſſible thought hs” = 
Ms OR EO Treas EEE 8 "2 
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the proprietor of ſuch a note, eſpecially 
plain countryman, can have any intention 
ot cheating me. In fact the man returned 
in eight days bringing with him the money 

which as he had'expeCted was paid to him 

in London without his being obliged to 

change his note, Payne then aſked him 

- why he was fo much attached to that par- 

ticular note, © Becauſe I have the fellow of 
it at home,” faid the farmer. 


Though it is exceedingly difficult to 
counterfeit the notes of the bank eſpecially 
on account of the manner in which the pa- 

per is made, the water mark being diſtinct. 
ly -imprinted'on- it, yet the allurements of 
riches have ſometimes prevailed with peo- 
ple to hazard the attempt. In 1776 a great 

n che We irculated} molt excellently 
imitated. Had it not been for à fight ne- 
gligence it wouſd have been impofible to 
miſinke them from fe In bp 
water mark the words, "of England had 
an e too much, Engieund. 7G forgery 
was therefore diſcovered after notes to the 
amount of L. 36/600 had” bees put in cir- 
culation. The bank came to the wiſe re- 
ſolution of taking them all, that the circu- 

AAtion of the reſt might not ſulfer. Every 
art was employed” to diſcover the forger ; 
he was - accordingly apprehended” and 
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thrown into prifſon. This event gave riſe 
„ 25 ts R 
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to one of thoſe tranſactions that diſgrace hu- 
man nature, a ſcene of ſo diabolical a kind 
that it will appear to be a fragment extrac- 
ted from the Chronicles of Hell. * 


Morton the forger. a young man of good 
family, was languiſhing in priſon under the 
frightful apprehenſion of a criminal trial. 
It was neceflary for the bank to aſcend by 
thispraſecution to the ſource of the evil, and 
to make the proper arrangements in con- 
ſequence of it. A falſe friend of Marton's 
ſounded on this circumſtance bis infernal 
deſign. He went to the priſon, expreſſed 
his great forrow for the unfortunate ſitua- 
ation of the young man, and aflured him 
that he was ready to undertake any thing 
that could fave him from an infamous 
death. Such a friend is always welcome. 
Morton, who. had already laid his account 

with certain death, thought he ſaw an an- 
gel of light before his eyes, and put his 
deſtiny in the hands of a traitcr, who 
contrived, by meam of money and art, to 
reſcue” the unhappy Morton from his pri- 
fon. Every thing being prepared for flight, 
to his ĩneapreſſibie 205 he ſoori Found him- 


ſelf at liberty on the — of France. He. 
changed his. name, took the road of 
Flanders and arrived at Bruges where he 
ſtopped. The falſe friend Decd:, in the 
mean time, ſteadily purſued his plan. He 
Aka &23 offered 
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offered the governors of the bank, whom 
the eſcape of Morton had thrown into great 
embaraſiment, to deliver him up for a 
reward of . five thoufand pounds. This 
ſum appeared too large, and it was thought 
that a man who: would be a traitor for 
five thouſand pounds would find it no 
great difficulty to be the ſame far one 
thouſand. Deeds finding that he could 
not obtain more, at laſt conſented. In the 
mean time the paſſion of the Engliſh for 
their native country, which I have men- 
tioned before, began to act with ſuch vio- 
lence on the heart of young Morton that 
the object of all his wiſhes was to be 
able to return with ſafety to England. 
Four months had already paſſed, he was 
fill at Bruges, and carried on an. uninter- 
rupted correſpondence. with Deeds, who 
ſent him. from time to time ſome little 
ſupply of money, when he received the 
joyful news that he might return, that his 
friends had compromiſed matters with 
the bank, who were willing to grop the 
proſecution which would have - diſagree- 
able conſequences te themfelves as well 
as to him. What neither the ſigna- 
ture of all the directors together, nor even 
that of the monarch; could effeQ, a fingle 
letter of this traitor-operated in the mind 
of Morton. Full of blind reliance on his 
deliverer and beneſactor who enjoined: him 
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to return immediately, he arrived in Lon- d 
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don, was arreſted the ſame day, the trial 
proceeded, 
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Morton was hanged. 
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got the reward, and 
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N LIS H liberty would be what it 
ſeems in the eyes of- many ill infor- 
med people, if the laws did not act with e · 
qual force on the rich, as on the poor. 
Their violation, when the lives and proper- 
ty of a ſubject is at ſtake, is puniſhed with- 
out regard to the rank or conditionof tlie 
criminal. aud though: the king is not re- 
Arained in the exereiſe of that mercy which 
the Conſtitution authoriſes him to grant; 
Jet he never extends it to thoſe powerful. 
ctiminals who. hope to find in their titles or 
dignities, ſecurity. againſt the puniſhment 
which the laws award againſt their miſ- 
deeds. It is bowever certain that every 
means would. be employed; and every en- 
gine ſet at work to Kiens the-pity of the 
monarch, in order to make him pardon: 
culprits of rank. if the trials were not. carried 
on in the ches of the whole nation; a cuſ- 
tom which neither the king: nor the whole 
Igiſlative body together can. abrogate, ex- 
cept: by unkünging the Conſlitution. L 
mall exemplify. 1s. practice from in- 
ſtances that have happened in. our own 
age. This method, which I ſhalh make uſe 


<a often as belle 43 the courſe of this 
work 


. 
work, is undoubtedly more agreeable and 
more inſtructive than long and fatigue- 
ing diſquiſitions; i it may deiides enable the 
reader to ſupply any deficiencies, and to 
form his own judgement on facts of which 
I will warrant the Wbenocity- 


Every body Lind, that during the re- 
bellion in Scotland, many noblemen were 
executed for high treaſon; but there was 
no inſtance, Tay more than a century, of a- 
ny peer being executed for any other 


erime. The Earl Ferrers, brother of the 


preſent nobleman. of. that name, furniſhed 
one inſtance. about five and twenty years 
ago. He murdered. his Steward, not in a 
fit of paſſſon, but in a determined and pre- 

meditated manner. The reaſons that had 
induced him to this deſperate act with, o- 


ther Tircumitances,. prove, that if he was 


not a madman, his mind was none of the 
greateſ}. He ſhot. this poor man in his own 


/ 


chamber at his ſeat in the country. The 


Earl was, immediately. ſtruck, with remorſe, 
and ſent fox a ſurgeon, who, finding, the 


wound mortal, gave information, to the next 


Juſtice. He was l and ſent to 
London, and committed to the Tower, 


where he remained till he was brought to 


tial. As every citizen has by law 2 Tight 
to be tried by: his equals, and as: the peer 


= — form a ** dp the whole | 
Houſe 
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Houſe of Lords are the judges. in caſes of | 
this kind. They are ſummoned, not in qua- 
Hity of legiſlators, but as members of a court 
whore toſit in judgement openly, andthere- 
fore they do not meet in the Houſe of Lords: 
buy in Weſtminſter Hall, a place conve- 
zient by its proximity and capaciouſneſo. 


n vs this reſpectable eridunal which tri- 


ed Earl Ferrers, and condemned him unani- 


moufly to death, notwithſtanding that ſe 
veral of the judges were his friends. 
and near relations. The laws require that 
me body of a murderer ſhall be given to 
iergeons for diſfection, and this part of 
d ſentence was what touched him the 
moſt fenſibly- He heard the verdict of 
death pronounced with "indifference, but 
hem mention was made of the diffeftion,, 
ne cried dut C forbid; neither his 
rank however nor his wealth could preſerve 
kim from undergoing the full puniſhment 
_ of the law. R wii vain that he requeſted: 
to die by the axe; .mitead of the halter; he 
intreated to be 'executed-in the Tower, but 
he was told chat be muſt ſuffer ar Pyburn, 
the common place of exxeutiom. The-only 
indulgence that wWas granted him was per 
miſſion to be carried thither in à coach in- 
Real of & cart. The ſame favour was af 
_ terwards ſhown to. ther ferimiinals of gif 
 niffion, ſurh as Dodd and ſome others. 
Dordherrers accordingly went to Pyburn, in a 


— 
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mourning coach, the horſes were covered 
with crape, and his domeſtics in deep 
mourning. He mounted the ſcaffold which 
had been ereQted for him, and was obliged 
to continue on it for ſome time with tlie 
rope about his neck. The Sheriff who at- 
tended him, having taken his leave, a ſpring 
was touched, and the ſcaffeld ſinking, left 
the body ſuſpended from the gibbet. It 
was afterwards carried to the anatomical 
theatre, where it was not diſsected, but expo- 
ſed naked for three days to the view of the 
pans that the ſentence in all its requifites 
might be complied with, The executioner 
ſhewed for a ſhilling the rope that had been 
made uſe of; and ſuch is always the folly 

of the populace that thouſands of perſons 
went to ſee it.“ The corpſe was afterwards 
interred in the family vault, and the bro- 
ther of the deceaſed tovk the- tiggg of Fer- | 
rers. The wives of peers enjoy the ſame | 
privileges as the peers themſelves, and the | 
remembrance of this made a great princeſs, 

(the Queen of Denmark) when thrown in · 

to priſon, exclaim; Oh! why am I not 
* in my dear native. country, where my 
“trial would be public, and the-nobleſt of 
the land my judge? 


| RN Gr hi tC! 
In 1776, the: Dutcheſs of Kingſton was 
accuſed of Bigamy. When the news reach- 
| ed her, for ſhe was then at Rome, the in- 
Y Ga 4, ſtantly 
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ſtlamly ſet off ſor England, though the was in 
bad ande and obliged to be carried the 
whole way, in a litter. 4 ſhort time after 
het arrival the trial commenced; I had the 
pleaſure of being a witneſs of this fingular 
fi ſpectacle which -very much reſembled the 
pomp of ſacred. worſhip in catholic coun- . 
tries. Foreignets were 1 and even 
laughed. to fee England, while * in 
an unfortunate war, treating with fo. much 
importance, an affair that was to end a8 
every body knew, in a mere ceremony; but 
without. wounding the Conſtitution they 
could not refuſe to her accuſer, nor could 
they deny her the privilege of. having the 
„ before the only court, in which 
ber rank obliged her to appear. As the 
proceedings were public, the cuſtomary ce- 
remonies drew a prodigious concourſe of 
people. The prefidlent of the court is ap- 
pointed by the king for the occaſion and 
ars the title of Lord High Steward of che 
1 an eminent dignity, but which 
_ ceaſes wich the trial. The Chancellor was 
appointed to this office in the cafe of the 
Dutcheſs of Kingſton. * He preſided in this 
aflembly, which on many accounts may be 
conſidered as one of the moſt reſpectable 
in the nation, holding in bis hand a long. 
and flender- 2 as the diſtinctive wayne | 
his dignity. any one figure to him 
* ample extent of LIN: 9 
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the height of which equals chat of thehigh- 


eſt churches, affording ſufficient ſpace for 
the benches neceſſary to be erected there; 
The boxes and other places cuntrived for 
the ladies, the royal family, the foreign mi- 
__niſters# the Houſe of Commons &c. were 

covered with fine cloth. All were in high 
dreſs; the paſſages were guarded with ſol- 


diers, who in general do not appear at theſe 


national ſpeQaeles; the peers, almoſt two 
hundred in number, the biſhops and firſt 
magiſtrates. of the kingdom in their robes 
ſeated in  ſemicireular form, in the body: 


of the hall, making a grand and reſped able 


group; while the High Steward fat at the 
foot of à throne erected for the King, who 
however does not appear. At a little dif 
tance from it, was placed a large table for 
the cler of that ſupreme: tribunak The 


centre of the cirele was reſeryed; for the 
deferidant, her counſel and accuſers. The 


Dutcheſs: had beſide her two female atten- 
dants; phyſician, a furgeon, au apothecary, 
a ſeetetary and ſie lawyers. - Her behavi- 
our noble and compoſed during the whole 


trial, inteteſted every one in her behalf, 
though the laws- were againſt here She 


was however found | guilty} after all the 
peers had feverally given their votes; riſing 
one aſter another, and with their hand upor 


their breaſt pronouncing, Guiliy n my 


benous The youngeſt" poer begins the co- 
1 * 
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mony, which is continued till it comes 
to the Grand Steward. The puniſhment 
awarded by the law for bigamy, is a red 
hot iron applied to the hand; but the no- 
bility are exempted by antient uſage from 
this application. The lawyers for the Dut- 
cheſs claimed the priwilege; the adverſe party 
oppoſed it, and it was then only that this 


unkortunate woman loſt the courage that 


had hitherto ſupported her, ſhe ſwooned a- 
way and was carried out. ſhe was however 
allowed the privilege, and eſcaped with a 
reprimand from the High Steward, 


Such was; the iflue of this ſingular trial 
which took up fix fittings; and gave oeca- 
ſion to events, the relation and application 
of which would -furniſh an inexhauſtible 
ſource of obſervation, but which would not 
be proper in a work of this kind. Theſe ix 
days were holidays for London. The peers 
met at ten o'clock, but the hall was filled 
with ſpectators at five o'clock. in the morn- 
ing. Ladies came there, even at. three 
o'clock, by the very dawn of day, magnifi- 
dcently dreſſed, and remained till five o'clock 
afternoon, that the court broke up. As 
the triaſſhappened in ſummer, a time when 


every body was in the country, equipages 
were ſeen pouring in from the moſt diſ - 
tant corners of the kingdom. Perſons of- 
fered by public advertiſement, twelve, fif- 
FWW 
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teen and even twenty guineas, for a ticket. 


of admiſſion, and à certain lady is ſaid to 
to have declared in a company, that ſhe 


would rather give fifty guineas than want. 
the gratification of being preſent, The 


Dutcheſs, upon being told of this lady's cu- 


rioſity anſwered, *.It ſhe ſo ardently deſires 
to occupy a place i in the hall, 1 am ready 
to yield her mine for nothing, where ſhe 
will not fail of ſeeing, and * ſeen by all 


the world.” 


—— 


It was likewiſe during my refidence in 
London that Sayer the banker was accu- 


ſed of high treaſon. ' This Sayer i is a native 
of Ameriea, and is known in the north of 
Germany, by the journeys he made thither 


in favour of his countrymen. He is at 


preſent ſetiled at  George-town in Mary- 
land. At Lendon he lived eſteemed and 
reſpeQed, till about the commencement of 
the American war, when he had the auda- 
city to undertake! the execution of a raſh 
and inconſiderate plot. As almoſt the 
whole nation was averſe to that unlucky 
var, he reſolved to makè himſelf maſter of 
the perſon of the king, and have him conf. 
ned in the Tower, tl he ſhould yield to the 
terms that were to be Eg” to him. 


He communicated a part of this plan to his 
Iriend, Richardſon, a captain. of the guards, 


and begged his aſſiſtance. This officer pro- 
Vol. II. | 3h 72 FED meg. 
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miſed to conſider of it, and immediately 
went to the earl of Rochford Secretary of 
State, to whom he related the ſingular pro. 
poſition. that had juſt been communicated 
to him, and made oath to the truth of his 
information. As this was an affair of high 
treaſon, the miniſter thought it his duty to 
act with expedition; he therefore iſſued an 
arder to have Sayer taken into cuſtody, 
and brbught to his houſe. He was accordingly 
ſeized, and had juſt time before he was car- 
ried to the Secretary of States office to 
inform-his lawyer that he was arreſted: 


In the mean time Lord Rochford had 
Tent for Juſtice! Fielding. Richardſon too 
was preſent, but the cunning Sayer denied 
every thing, truſting to the arrival of his 
attorney. He was in the right, for this 

perſon no fooner received intelligence of 
what was going on, than he got into his 
carriage, and made ſuch baſte, that he was 
there a few minutes aſter his client. Upon 
entering, he deſired to ' ſpeak with Sayer, 
- which DER, told to his Lordſhip, he was 

for putting him off till the end of the exa 
mination, This incenſed the attorney, and 
the ſervant was ſent back to inform his 
Lordſhip, that the attorney inſiſted on ſpeak- 
ing that very inſtant with Sayer. | How 
_. would this firmneſs in ſuch a man have been 
treated in any other country? Of ſuch a rar" 


— 
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duct towards a miniſter, armed with autho- FN 


rity, in his own houſe, and engaged in a bu- 


ſineſs of high treaſon, the moſt gentle pu- 


niſhment would have been to throw the fel- 


low out of the window. In England, where 


none are above the laws, where the firſt 
noblemen of the kingdom dare not infringe 
them, the caſe is quite otherwiſe. The At- 
torney was 3 and he publicly in- 
formed Sayer that he” was: not obliged to 
make any anſwer io queſtions put to him in 
the place where he was: Sayer then turning 
to Lord Rochford, ſaid; that he meant to 
follow. the adviee of his lawyer, and beg- 
ged him not to queſtion him further 28 it 
would be to no purpole.- On this the minif-- 
ter iſſued an order for committing, him to 
the: Tower. The attorney; offered bail, ad- 

g that if he thoughthe 1 had fofficientTea- | 
5 he might refuſe it; bat that he ſhould 


be anſwerable for the conſequences. Roch. 


ford thought on ſuch an occafion he wag d 
obliged to refuſe the bail, and Sa yer was 
committed to the Tower. In fix days 


however he was diſcharged, reaſons of ſtate 


not making it adviſeable to inſtitute a pro- 


ceſs of ſuch. importance. Sayer had. no- 
inclination. to paſs over in filence, the 
conduct of the miniſter; he proſecuted 
him for wrongous impriſonment, and ha- 
ung proved tar 2 meaſures * 
en 


G J 
taken againſt him, the Earl was adjudged 
to Pay him a fine of three thouſand pounds. 


The power of the laws, and Eng liſh li- 
berty, never appeared in a more reſpeRtable 
light, than in the proceſs betweeen the 
Comte de Guerchy, and the Chevalier 
d' Een. As the particulars of that event 
have never reached Germany, and as the 
Chevalier d' Eon, whom I knew intimately, 
is no ſtranger there, I think it will not be 
uſeleſs to delineate here, ſome characterifti- 
cal features of that ſingular being. 


D' Eon had already diſplayed with FREY 

a luſtre his political talents at Warſaw, and 
at Peterſburg, when he was, in 1763, ſent to 
3 in quality of ſecretary to the em- 
Baſſy 1 hy the Comte de Guerchy. A 
ſhort while after his arrival, the Comte went 
to paſs a few months in Paris, and left the 


veſted with the title of miniſter plenipoten- 
_ tiary from the Court of France to that of 


gave g great offence to the jealous Comte, 
who on his return did nat faikto let him 
know how much he was diſpleaſed. This 

| ſeene ocecaſioned- à compleat rupture be- 
tween them; and both made mutual com- 
laints to their court. The Count bad 

ES at Verſailles, more powerful it mos 
| gem 
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charge of his affairs to d'Eon who was in- 


| London. His operations in this capacity | 


i 
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than thoſe of the Chevalier, or perhaps this 
latter was to blame; but however this may 
be, it is certain that d' Eon loſt his cauſe.-- 
Believing now that he: was: under no ob- 
ligation to keep any meaſures- with the 
French court he concluded with throwing 
off all connection with it. His reſentment 
went fo far; as to reveal thoſe ſecrets of ſtate 
that had been confided. to his honour. He 

talked loudly of the peace having been 
ſold, he named the traitors, and the ſums 
they had received... Aſſertions of this kind 
could not but make a great noiſe,” It was 
not thought adviſeable to proſecute him for 
ſuch a. diſcourſe; the: people intereſted 
contented themſelves with denominating 
him an infamous calumniator. D*Eon in 
order to refute theſe. imputations on his 
character, offered to produce irrefragable 
proofs of what he advanced, eſpecially with 
regard to the money that had been remit. 
ted from France. This determined conduct 
ſtopt the-mouths of the perſons. concerned. 
in this intricate affair, and d' Eon was in- 
duced to ſilence, by means no doubt the 
moſt ad vantageous to the diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances in which he. was at that time 
placed. We ſhall only ſay, that he con- 
tinued to live ſeveral years in England in 
peace and at his cale. * 
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is ſiluation however was by no mea 
to be envied. The Court of St James s and 
its adherents deteſted him as a traitor whom 
motives of intereſt alone prevented from 
carrying his perſidy to the utmoſt pitch. 
1 os of the people deſpiſed him for 
Having a bribed to deſiſt from the pro- 
ſecution of his plan. It was faid that he I 
ought ta have told all or nothing. The 
jul refentment of the French Court from 
which he had every thing to apprehend 
added to his difquiet. He was for ever on 
His guard, ſhewed himſelf but ſeldom. near 
the ſhores, and went abroad in the mor- 
nmnings without being attended. By this 
=_ prudent conduct he rendered abortive many 
pretty well laid ſchemes that had been 
formed for entrapping, him. 


ES . 


{ 
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8x „ wit not. affirm. that an attempt was 
made to poiſon him ;: but it is certain that 
he complained loudiy of the Conite de 
Guerchy, who, he ſaid, had © endeavoured. 
to. baye him poiſoned in his own houſe. 
He even went to a Juſtice of Peace to 
make affidavit of this fact, and to eſtabliſh 
it by proofs. This proceeding. was to be 
the und bn of a criminal action, and un- 
happily the Count, in the capacity of ambaf- 
ſador from a powerful monarch* conceived 
kintlelf infinitely beyond the reach of ſuch. 
2 proſecution. — his friends Wo 9 
t 


| 
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their concern at the affair, he even mac 
light of it, ſuppoſing that his character 


and the favour he enjoyed at Court, would 


be ſufficient to ſecure him. He was how- 


ever, agreeably-to the practice of the law, | 


ſummoned to appear perſonally: before the 


Court. This proceeding which he took as 


an affront, incenſed him, and he went im 
mediately to complain to the miniſter, whoſe - 
aſtoniſhment and concern did not at all 
tend to relieve the poor Count, who, mea. 
ſuring the power of à King of England, by: 
that cf his own monarch, could not com 
prehend it, and ſuppoſed at firſt that the 


| Secretary of State choſe to divert himſelf a 


little at his expence. The time for his ap: 


pearance was ſhort, and all that could be 


done for him, was to have it enlarged: 


At laſt. the Count de. Guerchy, miniſter 


plenipotentiary- of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, having thus gained a-little- time, ſe 
eretly quitted London during the night; 


and landed happily- at Calais. The; chae | 


grin which this diſagreeable cataſtrophe o 
caſioned, threw- him into, a diſeaſe of —— 
he died in a ſhort time after. | 


The Chevalier d' Eon . in TS - 
till the year 1777, when the doubts with 


regard te his lex, gave-occaſion to many ex» 


traordinary wagers. Nettled at theſe doubts, 
= — advertſeds in "the; 3 


him, amounting to thirty thouſand pounds, 
Sich would have been paid him down. 


_ convinced that the Chevalier vould have 
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He: was: willing to put an end to them on 2 
certain day, which he named. He like. 
wiſe fixed the hour, and the place in which 
he intended to give the neceflary ſatisfac- 
tion. The place appointed was a coffee 


| Houſe in the city at the hour of change, 


that the greater number of curious people 
might be aſſembled, before whom this ſin. 
gular ſcene was to be exhibited. The con- 
courſe was prodigious. _D'Eon appeared: 
in the Foench.ontforta ofa captain of horſe, 
decorated with the order of St Louis. He 
addreſſed the aflembly;: he faid he came 


habit he wore, and was ready to do ſo a. 


to prove that he belonged to that ſex. whole : 


| ee one either with ſword or cudgel. 


He boldneſs of this compliment - pleaſed. 


che crowd; ſome praiſed him, others laugh-- | 


= 


ed; but the. greater part of the ſpectators 
received this defiance of the Chevalier ra- 
ther. coldly, and he, ſeeing. no. one about 


ts appear, returned home in triumph. It 


1s certain however that in order to deter- 


mine thoſe wagers which, it is ſaid, amoun- 
ted nearly to a million Sterling, extraordi- 
nary ſums were offered to him if he would 
give indubitable evidence of his ſex. I know 


for certain, that there were ſums offered to 


Theſe offers were very tempting, and I am 


— communicated 


— 
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communicated his ſecret for much leſs, had 
it not been required of him to ſuffer the in- 
ſpection of a great number of perſons ' of 
diſtinction, and therefore he poſitively re- 
fuſed to comply. Had the examination 
been made, and the truth confirmed by an | 
affidavit of the inſpectors, all the bets would bY 
have been determined. The total uncer- 
tainty remained till his departure for France; 
| when two Frenchmen of a bad character 
ſwore, that d*Eon was a woman which de- 
: termined ſome of the wagers. But thoſe 
8 whoſe bets had been conſiderable would 
\ not allow the teſtimony of theſe two adven- 
turers to be ſufficient; although one of them, 
retending to be a ſurgeon, affirmed that he 
bad cured the Chevalier of a certain diſ- 
eaſe; in ſhort moſt people are ſtill at a loſs 
what ſex to attribute to this ſingular being: 


I) be tragical end of the unfortunate Dr 
Dodd, who fell a facrifice/ to the laws of 
his country likewiſe deſerves # place in this 

Work. I was myſelf a witneſs of two of — 
the molt affecting ſcenes to which this e- | 
vent gave occaſion ;-'I mean of the firſt day 
of the trial, and of the laſt when he receiv- 
ed ſentence of death. Ihe judges, the Ju- 

ry and ſpectators were all affected; Dodd 
wept. © I-defpiſe, ſaid he, all affectation 
of philoſophy on the brink of the grave; 

ite is a Pagan virtue of which God * 

Nine: N 1 nat 
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* that I ſhould boaſt. I love life and Iam 
% not ready to die.” | This unfortunate 
man always flattered himſelf that the king 
would pardon him; bis numerous friends 
intereſted themſelves in his behalf, with as 
much zeal as if the ſalvation of the ſtate, 
had depended. on his life. His Jury and 
Judges recommended him to the mercy. of 
his Sovereign; whole corporations, the city 
of London itſelf preſented a petition in bis 
favour; the newſpapers were daily filled 
with accounts of the benevolent actions of 
his life; they cited tue moſt intereſting paſ- 
ſages of his ſermons ; his letters: were col- 
letted and publiſhed; and the poets celebra-- 
teil his virtues; in a word every means was 
employed to rouſe the general compaſſion 
in favout of. this reſpectable criminal: and 
the general compaſſion was excited. His 
partiſans drew up..a- petition to the King, 
an never bad ſuch: a one been ſeen in 
— England, It was ſigned by twenty three 
thouſand houſeè holders; it was carried from 
2 door to door with a view to receive ſubſcrip- 
4 tions, and coffee houſes: were appointed for 
* the ſame purpoſe. The petition. vas car- 
ried by 4 porter .who. bowed under the 
weight of it, for this ſingular inſtrument 
formed a maſs of parchment nine and twen- - 
y Engliſh. yards long, the twenty three 
thoufand names following one another and 
occupying the. whole length. It is to be 


— 
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remarked. that the great merchants and o- 
ther perſon of ditinQion did not ſign this 
petition, which was of-no-avail, the King's 
counſel having determined that it was not 


advileable to pardon the mal. - 


- 1 


Dodd likewile attempted to-conciliate the 
favour of Lord'Mansfield by writing to him 


a moſt affecting letter. As it was never 
W 1 —_ inſert 1 it oo. 75 


IS 


hy Me Lad: 83 e 
9 In 2 few days, the fate of a moſt 


<. unfortunate of created beings. will be 


decided for ever. I know my Lord what, 

teſpect is paid to your opinion. It un- 
* doubtedly will determine whether 1 ſhall 
die an ignominious death, or drag out the 
remains of life in a diſg raceful exile... O- 
my Lord, do; not wen to hear what 1 

- a in wy: humbled ſtate to oppoſe 0 


* We of che laws! 1 3 


1 feel, my . the gulli of my crime, 
the ſentence which condemns me is; but 
too juſt a But I dare flatter myſelf, that in 


- indian to me the ill, the good T have 


done will alſo be te ary ot and how 


uſeful my charitable labours have been 
_ © tathat ſociety which in this inſtance only, 


4 have Ca ing Lam n guilty, Lam repen-  . 


ane 
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tant. I aſk only the preſervation of my 
< life, a life which I muſt og out in in- 

8 1 perhaps in noon ak 
This letter did . prevent Lord Mans- 


field from giving his opinion againſt ex- 


tending the royal mercy- to Dodd. The 
reaſons be gave for bis opinion were con- 


8 vinecing; and the ſame reaſons prevented 


the King from granting in the year 1783 a 


pardon to the celebrated 1 I 
whom he loved and patroniſed. 


The ede Dodd ſeing that all their 


folicitations- were in vain, formed the de- 


ſign of having him reſtored to life after 


his execution. The delinquent was probab- 


ly informed of their defign, for he prayed 


hy to lie bot . ſucceſs. 


* 
W 

* 
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the executioner, - while under the gibbet, to 
prevent his being pulled by the feet, which 


the ſpeQators often do cut of compaſſion. 
| After the execution his friends got poſſeſſi- 


on of the body, which is permitted by the 


laws, when the criminal is not a murderer. 
& mourning coach and a coffin were rea- 
dy to receive it; when it was put in, the 
. 3 ſet off full ſpeed for the houſe of 


one o 


his friends, Where a phyſician, ex- 
erted all the powers of his art ag nan: 


as: 
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As I mean, by relating all theſe events, 
to give by facts of undoubted, authenticity, 
a juſt idea of the N ſtate of the laws 
in England, and of their execution, I ſhall 


cite one inſtance more which happened at 


London in 1778, and of which, to my great 
aſtoniſhment, I was alſo witneſs. + 


A young man, about twenty years of age, - 


was condemned to death on the evidence 
of a highwayman; who accuſed him of ha- 
ving aſſiſted at a rebbery. His bad charac- 
ter, and the teſtimony of the highwayman 


in the court, accompanied with other neceſ- 


ſary proefs, convinced the jury that he was 


guilty. - The unhappy young man was con- 


cow with other criminals drawn on a 
cart to Tyburn. With the cord about his 


neck, he remained for an hour, according 
to the permiſſion of the laws, ander the gib- 


bet. During this hour, it is permitted to 
the criminal-to addreſs the people, and to 
ſay what he pleaſes ;. even though he ſhould 
utter treaſon againſt the throne, or inſtigate 
the people to rebellion, no one has a right 


to ſtop his mouth. It was thought that bu- 


manity dictated this compygthonate knity to 
a being about to be ſent to another world 


by a violent death. There are indeed 


many who find in this awful moment a cer- 


tain pleaſure in propagating the ſentiments _ 
waich they have cheriſhed. Lord Lovat, 
PIT." > \ 
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who after the Scotch rebellion, died on the 
ſcaffold, took advantage of this privilege. 


5 He declared that George II. had no right 


to the throne, that it belonged to James III. 
and concluded by affirming that it was with 
pleaſure he had an opportunity of ſhedding 
his blood for his lawful king. 


Tbe young man I am talking of, made 
no ſpeech, but waited in trembling anxiety, 


Forthe laſt moment of hislife. It was already 


arrived, and all the neceſſary preparatives 
Hniſhed, when his accuſer, turning to the Or- 
dinary of Newgate who was called Villette, 
and who by his office is obliged to accom- 


| pany criminals to Tyburn, he ſolemaly de- 
_ clared to him that the poor young man was 
innocent, and that a ſpirit of revenge alone 


had led him to give falſe evidence in order 


to take away his life. © This declaration 
ſhocked all the ſpectators: but Villette, ac- 
cCuſtomed to thoſe ſort of ſcenes, anſwer- 


ed coldly that it was not now time to re- 
tract. The people however began to mur- 
mur, and ſome perſons ef diſtintion ad- 

dreſſed themſetves to the under Sheriff, who 


in the abſence of the Sheriff filled his 


place. This perſon, who had not heard 


the declaration made by the ger bore 


bad already given the fatal ſignal; already 
was lifted to laſh away the horſes 


* 


ſrom under the gibbet; already the 
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of the unhappy men, reſounded in the ears 
of the byſtanders, whoſe hearts they filled 
with horror, when ſuddenly there was x - 

loud cry of halt. It was repreſented to the 
under Sheriff how barbarous it would be 
to make an innocent perſon ſuffer.” Ihe e- 
motion of this good man was as great as 
his embarraſſment, for the caſe was new. 
All were agreed that the young man ought 
not to be executed with the other criminal, 
the eruel Villette alone maintained that no- 

| thing could fave him, for the laws do not 
give to the Sheriff, the power of ſuſpending 

| the time of execution even for a quarter of 

an hour. The under Sheriff knew the law, 
and the repreſentations of Villette but too 

$ well reminded him of his melancholy duty. 

: He was Juſt about to order the execution. 

rds proceed, when the chief of the eonſtables 

1 


addreſſed him in the following words, In 
the name of God, Sir, faid he, is it poſſible 
that you will give your conſent to the 


. death of an innocent perſon. What · can I. 
'- do, what ought l to do ? anſwered the other. 
- If you will delay the execution, ſaid the * 
o conſtable, I will this inſtant mount my 


is W borfe and endèavour to find the king.“ He 
d i fa& departed without liſtening to the 
Dy cruel pleaſantries of Villette, who: faid that 
ly. MW the iſſue of chis embaſſy would be as fruit- 
es less as it was ridiculous. r 
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Four other perſons had joined themſelves 
to this benevolent embaſſy, who rode to- 
_ . wards the town at full fpeed. Tyburn is 
diſtant from London abeut two Engliſh . 
miles. Upon arriving at the palace hop | 
learned that the king was at Richmond, 
and all the miniſters in the country, as it 
was in the middle of ſummer. They went 
immediately to the office of the Secretaries 
of State, hoping to meet there with ſome 
perſons of conſideration, whole advice 
might be uſeful in ſuch an emergency , but 
all the people they met ſhrugged up their 
thoulders, and ſaid that the ang Sheriff 
_ ought to know well what latitude the laws 
allowed to the power he was entruſted with. 
After an abſence of an hour and a half, the 
ambaſſador returned with thisanſwer, which 
vas good-for nothing in ſuch a.critieal mo- 
ment. The execution of the other crimi- 
nals had been all the time ſuſpended. Ano- - 
ther council was then held to the great dil- 
Pleaſure of Villette, wha inſiſted that the 

under Sheriff ſhould give the fignal and 
threatned him with a criminal proſecution, 
telling him at the ſame time that the jailor 
of Newgate would never take back a crimi- 
nal whom he had already given over to 
the executiones. But the worthy chief 
conſtable made lig ht of this laſt ar gument, 
and continued to * ddreſs the — Sheriff 


_ - vith'the moſt _—_ cloquence till he had 


given. 


E 


2. * 

given the orders the conſtable wiſhed for. 
The ether eight criminals were executed, 
and the young man, whom ſuch: a joyful 
deliverance had throwr- into a ſwoon, was 
conducted back to Newgate... The King, 
informed of theſe. tranſactions, granted a 
pardon to the young man, who a few hours 
before had ſtood under the gibbet witli a 
rope about his neck, and now went to reſt. 
happy and free. The King alſo pardoned 
the under Sheriff who had afumed. a 
power he was not inveſted. with: by ri ght, 
and the approbation of the whole — 9 
was the reward of his firmneſs. The fol- 


lowing: verle of See was * to 
him, 


In ang a” great right, y did a Litle wrong.“ 


There are not in En gland men wWho are: 
properly ſtiled rs The hang-- 
man is-a perſon hired by the Sheriff to ex- 
ecuts erimiuals; he may ſollow any profel- 
ſion at the ſame time; for infamy is not 
annexed to this occupation. It irdefpitable 
to be ſure, but-nordiſhonourable, and ihe 
_ contempt is not attached to the function bur 
proceeds from the idea that the perſon per- 
forming it, is aQuated- by a wile. thirſt of 

gain; x oy if nobody could be found to un- 
derte the: office, the Sheriff would be ob» 
Rged- to put theſentence of the law in exe» 

* 3 cution 
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cution with his own. hands. A few years, 
ago an example of this occurred, not in 
Eondon, but in- the country. The two peo- 
ple hired for the purpoſe died ſuddenly, at 


the moment when their ſervices. were requi- 


red. Nobody could be prevailed upon to- 
undertake the Hy and as it is not allowable 
to defer the day nor even the hour of the 


execution, the Sheriff was obliged to do the 
office of 3 W | | 


The nobility i in certain caſey, are by pri- 
wiege beheaded; but murderers like Lord 
Ferrers are banged. A butcher, who by 


- trade is. beſt qualified: for wielding the axe 


is generally the perſon employed.. He is 


choſen by the family of the criminal, who 


commonly make him a preſent. of an axe 
with a ſilver — 


The "VI i i gem n are not favourable 
to the fair ſex i in England, and yet the wo- 
men reign there oh greater ſway than per- 
haps in any other country. They under 


ſtand the art of gs both the men and 


the laws to the their charms, and. 


of turning even Thoſe that are leaſt intheir fa · 
vour tothar peculiaradvantage. Immediate- 


Iy after marriage the fortune of the wife 


a becomes without roſtriction the property of 
the huſpand; but no ſobner does he take 


poſfeffion of it, then ke — anſwerable 


for 
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for the debts of his wife and pays then; ſo. 
that his cara/þo/@ may make him dearly rue: 
the bargain.. I knew woman who though 
a foreigner, underſtood well enougtt how to- 
take a: cruel advantage of this privilege. 
She lived on bad terms with her huſband,, 
and their, union, already unhappy enough,, 


became more ſo, by. the ſtate of poverty in- 


to. which they plunged: themſelves.. It was. 
in this deſperate ſituation that the wife, in 
order to get nid. of her huſband, contracted 
new debts, and what ſhe wiſhed: for came 
to pals ;\ for not being able to pay them, 
he was arreſted and thrown. into priſon. 
But it. is ſtill harder to be thus. uſed a few. 
days after marriage for the old. debts. of a. 
wife which have been: married along, with 
ber. Prudent people never fail. to make the 
neceſſary enquiries; for many women take 


huſbands for no other reaſon. but. becauſe- 

they have contrafted debts which they are 
unable to pay. It. has ſometimes. happened 
that husbands have been. dragged from the 


nuptiab couch to. che ſtraw of a priſon. 


A very ſingular adventure of this kind 
happened to a young man by birth. a Ger- 
man. A very rich. widow, who upon the 
death of her husband, had inhexited his for- 
tune with the burthen. of his debts which 
were conſiderable, poſtponed the payment 


of them from day to day, till at laſt ſhe was I 


ON: 
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on the point of being arreſted. In this a. 
larming fituation ſhe caſt her eyes. upon a 
young German whoſe figure pleaſed her, but 
who, by his appearance, — her that 
fortune had treated him as a ſtep-· mother. 


She ventured therefore to make him a moſt 


fingular propoſition. She offered to give 
him her hand which he was to accept that 


very inſtait with a thouſand pounds Ster- 
ng ready money, informing him at the ſame 
time that in a few days he would probably 
de arreſted for her debts. He accepted the 


offer, and received a. further promiſe of 
three hundred pounds a- year, during the 
time of his impriſonment, and a gratification. 
of five hundred pounds to quit England. 


the moment he ſhould be diſeharged. He 


was required ſolemnly to promiſe the ob- 


fervance of all theſe conditions, and to re- 


nounce all the other rights of a husband. 
Neceffity forced him to conſent to whatever 
was required. As the lam againſt clandef. 
tine marriages was not then in being, my. 
countryman immediately eſpouſed the wr 
ow, received the ſtipulated ſum, was com- 
mitted to the King's — priſon, where 


be lived: peacefully and contented for two 


years, he was then ineluded in the number 


af inſolvent debtors, and returned to his 
oo, country with a. conſiderable 9 of war” 
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In order to imprint with the greater ef- 
fect on the minds of women the ſubmiſ- 
ſion they owe to their huſbands, there is a. 
law which condemns to a particular ſort 
of death the woman who has dared to aſ- 
ſaſſinate her lawſul ſpouſe. She is not hang- 
ed but burnt. However, as the Engliſh are 
declared enemies of all kinds of puniſh- 
ments attended with circumſtances of cru- 
elty, the unhappy wretch is ſtrangled be- | 
fore her body is reduced to aſhes; but | 
the preparations are fo dreadful, that in 
general they produce the eſſect. of the pu- 
niſhment itſelf ;- accordingly this crime is 
very rare. The murder of a huſband is 
conſidered as a ſpecies. of treaſon, and is 
called -petty treaſon. The laws carry the 
ſubmiſſion which the wife owes the hus- 
band, fo for that if the former commits a 
crime in concert with the latter ſhe is not 
ſuppoſed to be amenable to jnſtice for it. 
The obedience, it is ſaid, which ſhe owed 
her husband forced her to take part in the 
erime. On the ſame principle the hus- 
dand is obliged to anſwer for the faults of 
his wife, and it is him, and not her who is 
prolecuted, e why 


Among the ſingular laws of this coun- 
try, there are two which if I am not miſta- 
ken have never exiſted in any other ſtate. 
No traveller has ever mentioned * x 
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cauſe there are thouſands, and I do not 
even except ſome of the Engliſh themſelves, 
who are entirely ignorant of their exiſtence. 
Would one believe it, that in a country 
where people ſwear at every word, where 
oaths make a part of the gallantry peculiar 
to ſailors, and the lower ranks, ſwearing 
is expreſsly prohibited by law? That law 
was made at the time when the Puritans 
were at the head of the government. As 
it is inipoſſible, now that bigotry has cea- 
fed to infeft the ifland, to maintain ſuch a 
law in force, and as it would be indecent 
to repeal it, the magiſtrates have agreed 
to be indulgent towards offenders. They 
cannot however refuſe to puniſh when a 
complaint is made againſt any one upon 
. oatly; but, in order to diſcourage ſuch ac- 
evſations, the fine has been fixed at the mo- 
derate ſum of one ſhilling for each offence. 


+ Tk Wend law is PTY ag wink thoſe 
who' are guilty of eruelty to — As 
theſe beings are always paſſive, it becomes 
| the humanity of an culighteted nation to 

protect them from the barbarity; of their 
. maſters. Accuſations of this ſort are much 
more frequent, and leſs indulgence i is ſhewn 
to the accuſed.” Ihe pecuniary fine is 
five-or fix ſhillings, and ſometimes more, 
according to the will of the magiſtrate ot jof- 
tire” of Peace, and the circumſtances of ae 
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caſe. Hence it happens {that in Eng- 
land animals are treated with almoſt as 
much humanity as if they were rational 
beings. It is to this law that horſes 
and dogs are indebted for the kind 
uſage which they receive here. Cock- fight- 
ing, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, is not 
liable to any fine, 3 one would be 
tempted to think that this exception is a 
contradiction in the law; but the Engliſh 
do not think ſo; becauſe beth the champi- 
ons being on equal terms, and able to de- 
fend themſelves againſt each other, neither 
of them plays a 2 — theſe curious 
. | . 


Among the Gesine of Engtiſh legif- 
lation mult alſo be reckoned the office of 
conſtables. Theſe muſt not be conſidered 
as officers of juſtice. . They are all decent 

_ citizens, carrying on trade, and occupying 
a houſe, whom the law obliges to Siſcharie - 
the functions of this office, which are to 
guard the public ſecurity and order. The 
duty, of conſtable is reckoned among the 
civil offices of teach pariſh. Nobody can 

refuſe to accept it, and there is no falary 


Dr e 


to indemnify for- the trouble attending it. 


The law fixes the « duration of the office to a 

year; but the poorer citizens can, by paying 

a finall ſum, procure the terin to be en: ar- 

ged. In this way they can render a =, 
5 - whic 
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which is always well rewarded, to the richer 
citizen whoſeturn is come: The conſtablesdo 
not arreſt debtors, that duty belongs to the 
bailiffs. Neither will they riſk their lives in 
endeavouring to apprehend highwaymen; for 
this ſervice there are people emplo . on pur- 

poſe. The people annex a fort of infamy to 


© theſe laſt, as well as to bailiffs; thethiefcarchers 


are only deſpiſed, but the bailiffs are in ge- 
neral hated; no mercy is ſhewn them if they 
either miſtake the perſon they ought to 
arreſt, or exceed the powers they are en- 


8 truſted with. If a debtor whom they are 


conducting to priſon, endeavours to eſcape, 
the people never fail to facilitate his attempt. 
The caſe is quĩte otherwiſe with the conſtables 
who are in general reſpected. A 3 
ſeized by à conſtable is conſidered as a 
diſturber of the public peace, and far from 
conniving at his eſcape, every body without 
diſtinction of rank or condition, runs after 
him to ſeize him. The diſtinctive mark of 
a conſtable is a long ſtaff on which the 
| arms of England are engraven- FTE | 


The p perſon of the Lord Hi gh Chancellor | 
repreſents a whole court: he i is authoriſed 


in ſome caſes to moderate: the too great ſe· 


Ferity of the laws, and to take care that che 


mag itrates be not only. right but reaſonable 
in * judgements they pronounce. His 


tribunal is accordingly called the court of 
Equity. . 


— 
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Equity. In itarenojurymen, the Chancellor is 
the ſole and only judge. He's likewiſe the 
firſt tutor of all the orphans in the kingdom, 
ſo that he is often obliged. by the duty of 
his office to take charge of the concerns of 
certain individuals in the loweſt claſs of ci - 
tizens. His court is always open; it has 

no vacations like the other courts, in order 

that that famous law, the habeas; corpus act, 
may at all times, and at every hour of the 
day be put in execution in favour of every 
perſon whatever. Confidering the great 
importance of this office, it is evident that 
it cannot be filled but by a perſon of firſt _. | 
rate abilities, and accordingly the moſt di. 
tinguiſhed talents are always inſeparable 
from this high dignity. Whatever intrigues 
and cabals the Engliſh miniſters are made 
the ſport of, it is always neceſſary that the 
talents of the perſon raiſed to the dignity of . 
Chancellor be univerſally acknowledged. 


How ingenious ſoever the Engliſh may 
'be in evading a law which operates to their | 
diſadvantage they, are always ſufficiently 
careful not to infringe it directly. This fear 
is ſtronger in the rich and powerful of the 
community, than among the people of the 
lower ranks ; in every other country the 
contrary. is the caſe. It is, for inſtance, ve- 
ry rare io ſee a perſon of diſtinction lift his 
hand to a nian of inferior ſtation, however 
33 incenſed 
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incenſed he may be againſt him. The mi- 
niſters themſelves armed almoſt with abſo- 
| Jute power rarely infringe the laws, even in 
the ſmalleſt degree, and however improbable 
it may be that a complaint ſhould ever be 
made of them, it is ſufficient that an act of 
parliament has decided peremptorily on any 
point to prevent the miniſter from thinking 


. of aQting contrary to it. I have even ſeen 


examples of this, and was tempted to conſi- 
der as caprice ſo ill founded a ſcruple. 


wy 
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CHAP IX. : 


T HE priſons in which debtors are de- 
_ tained in England are ſuch as one 
would expect from a nation who are fo 
well acquainted with the facred and power- 
ful rights of humanity. Debtors are not 
impriſoned as a puniſhment, but ſolely tokeep 
them ſecurely in cuſtody. As it is very ea- 
ſy to contract debts in England, ſo it is eaſy 
to imagine that the priſons will never want 


inhabitants. 


. 


The poorer people, provided they are 
not abſolute beggars, do their utmoſt to ob- 
tain a houſe to: themſelves, and to become, 
to the Engliſh expreſſion, a hou/e- 
keeper ; tor, beſides the convenience attend - 
ing it, there are alſo certain privileges at- 
tached to the condition. Accordingly the 
moſt wretched tenement hired under their 
own name is preferred to the firſt floor of 
another houſe. Hence it comes that there 
are ſo many houſes. in London which are in 
the proportion of five to three to thoſe in 

Paris, where the inhabitants are heaped 
upon one another in houſes. of immenſe. 
height. In this too Engliſh liberty is con- 
{picuous. It often happens that in ſuch a 

3 | ES. - houſe- 
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houſe, the whole furniture conſiſts of a bed, 
a table and a few chairs, and yet the: quali- 
ty of houſekeeper gives the proprietor a cer- 
tain degree of credit, and people make no 
difficulty in lending him money or goods. 
_ Butchers, bakers, taylors, ſhoemakers, &c. 
furniſfi him with what he wants without in- 
fiſting on immediate payment; people in 
ceaſy circumſtances get credit till Chriſtmas; 
but to the poor a certain time is fixed; for 
whenever the debt amounts to forty ſhil- 
tings, the creditor is entitled to have his 
debtor arreſted, and nothing is more eaſy. 
The creditor goes to the proper magiſtrate, 
and having made oath to the debt obtains a 

" writ or warrant of arreſt. Pires 


Phe bailiffs whom J formerly mentioned, 
by virtue of their office, take” upon them 
to arreſt the debtor. The people abhor 
theſe bailiffs as may eaſily be imagined: 
They lead an eafy life, inhabit elegant hou- 
tes, which are at ir fame time a oe of 
temporary priſons for the perſons arreſted. 

The CG ſends him tis writ with in- 
ſtructions for executing the arreſt, as the 
Jaws prohibit all forcible entrance for ſuch 

2 purpoſe into. the houſe” of the debtor. 
When he js ſeized, the bailiff conducts him 
to his own houſe where he may remain 
four and twenty hours,during which time he 

does all that is in bis power, either to make up 


1 

matters with the creditor, or to find ſecu- 
rity. If the accomodation is not finiſned 
within the twenty four hours, the bailiff car- 
ries him to priſon; but if there, is a proba- 
bility that matters will be ſatisfactorily ac- 
comodated the following day, the debtor 
may ſtill remain, provided he gives ſecurity 

to indemnify the bailiff for the pecuniary fine 

he may incur, for allowing him to remain 

longer than four and twenty hours, the time. 


preſcribed by rhe law. 1 


The ſecurity which the acbter furniflies 
is not in favour of the creditor; . it is only. 
an engagement-that the debtor: "will appear 

to his action in court. He may in the 
mean while endeavour to compromiſe mats 
ters amicably. If he ſucceeds, he muſt fig- 
nify it to the court before yhich he had 
promiſed to appear. Two houſcholders are 
neceſſary in ſecurity ; if theſe people are in 

eaſy circumſtances and the debt inconſider- 
able, the bailiff is obliged to accept them as 
tureties; for: he being anſwerable for the 
conſequences does not aſk the conſent of the 
creditar; When theſe ſoreties do not ap- 
pear to hin; ſufficient,.it is his duty to car= - 
ry the debtor: to jail, and ta: commit the 
whole: matter to bo court, which muſt ac- 

0 cept the ſureties if they make oath that their 

L fortune is at leaſt double the amount of the 

. debt. When the two houſeholders have 

F FEES 3 | 2 3 8 thus 
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thus made oath; the firſt judge in Eng- 
land cannot refuſe to take their bail even 
though he ſhould remark in them every, 
8 of poverty. A refuſal would in- 
volve him in very diſagreeable proceedings, 
whence. he could not - extricate himſelf 
without proving that the ſureties had made 

a falſe oath... The wiſeſt laws may be abu. 
fed, as is the caſe with the one we are talk- 
ing of. There are knaves who make a. 
livelihood by becoming ſureties. They in- 
habit miſerable hovels in the outſkirts of 
the town, and dave no furniture in them 
But a ſew old chairs, and retten tables; 
| which would not be worth carriage if they 

were to be taken in pledge. The German 
Jews are notorious N this honeſt traffic; 
for in quality of honſekeepers they too muſt 
be admitted as fureties. - Debtors who en- 
deavour to eſcape, or to conceal ' themſelves 
for a time, purchaſe the fecurity of theſs 
fellows for a 5 proportioned to the debt; 
nearly at the rate of ten per cent: The 
_ debtor is in this way ſet at , When 
at the time appointed no appearance is made; 
recourſe is bad to the ſureties, who take care 
not ta be found, though their hovels' are; 
ktden their furniture is taken in pledge, 
and this finiſhes the-procels, except the cre- 
ditor will be at the expence of ſeizing - the 
| Jews and anne rm” pa in 
prion. ” — — n 
N 3 5 "Readers 
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= - e ee cannot conceive how means 
are not fallen upon to rectify ſuch abuſes, 
ſhould remember that it is London we are 
talking of, a place which it is impoſſible to- 
form a juſt judgment of by compariſon, even 
with that of any other large city. Its man- 
ners, euſtoms and laws, are Re uently ſo 
interwoven with the conſtitution of the ſtate, 
that it would be almoſt impoſſible to alter 
any part of this vaſt edifice without endan- 
gering the whole. This is the reaſon that 
abuſes remain without a remedy, which a 
diſtant - obſerver thinks he could eafily 
reQify. Can it be ſuppoſed that if. amend. 
ments were ſo eaſy a thing, the great law- - 
yers of the kingdom who are at the head 
of the miniſtry ſuch as a Thurlow and a 
Mansfield, would not long ago have obvia - 
ted thoſe in conveniences. which. are ſo 
troublefome to themſelves? Lord Mansfield 
has for many years been at the head of the 
law. As a ſtateſman he is not celebrated; 
but Ing eloquence is univerſally 9 
lodged. 0 would think, to hear him 
ſpeak at the Court of Kings Bench. where 
he preſides, that an oracle; was pronoun. . 
cing its dictates. He. is! conſidered as 
Themis herſelf in all cauſes. in. which the 
government is not immediately concerned; 
there is ſo much wiſdom and dignity in e- 
very ſentence he utters. At the famous 
hu of TO Georgs Cordon, which 144 
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held * his Court, this reſpectable ma . 
giſtrate forgot the burning of his on 
houſe, his library and his precious collec- 
tion of rarities of every kind, and. behaved 
as 2 judge whoſe duty it is to explain the 
laws, and to pronounce judgement accor- 
ding to their deciſions. He treated that 
madman Gordon with an unexampled mo- 
deration and compaſſion; he collected with 
great impartiality all the proofs of his in- 
nocence, and decided in his favour. He 
never appears as a courtier, except when 
the intereſts of the court come before him 
officially. I was a witneſs of a very ſingu- 
lar ſcene between him and a German jew 
who appeared at his bar all in rags. This: 
fellow came with great effrontery to offer 
himſelf as ſecurity for three hundred pounds. 
Eord Mansfield expreſſed ſome doubt as to 
the pecuniary. circumſtances. of this honeſt. 
ſurety ;. but the Jew, taking from his poc- 
ket ſeveral bank bills, aſked his lordſhip in 
x ſarcaſtic manner if he knew. that: money. 
Mansfield was ſilent, and the ſecurity as 

d. It is more than probable that ſome 
of the rich Jews who were preſent had flipt 
the-notes into his N we the ont 
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175 > By vine: of the aſt of Sinks 1 
debter detained in priſon may procure him 
Rig aa any priſon in the 
| 5 kingdom. 
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kingdom he chuſes. This proceeding col 
him about three pounds; the ſmallneſs of 
the ſum makes all the great debtors when 
they can afford the money, or when there 
is no proſpect of their being ſoon diſchar- 
ged, to take advantage of this privilege. 
As in England there are two priſons which 
differ in their economy from any other pri- 
ſons in Europe, I mean the King's Bench, 

and the Fleet, the choice generally falls u- 
pon one of the two. The laſt is ſituated 
in the centre of the town, the other out 
of the town in St George's fields. No tra- 
veller, that I Know of, has ever given a par- 
ticular account of thoſe ſingular and roman- 
tic priſons. ' They have only been mention- 
ed occaſionally ' in ſome Loglit novels, 
which readers who are not acquainted with 
the country, very naturally conſider as fic- 


tions or improbabilities. S0 true it is that 


in Germany we have hardly any true idea of 
a nation which we are continually talking a- 
bout, which we endeavour to imitate in ſo 
m things, : and which is 0 near us 


It may de ſaid that the two > priſns of. 
the king Bench and the Fleet are two re- 
publics exiſting in the boſom of the me- 
tropolis, and entirely independant. The 
fituation and ſize of the firſt renders it 
more coinmodious than the other. Imagine 
to 2 wall iacloſing an — ex- 


tent 
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tent-of ground, and ſurrounding a number 
of houſes, deſtmed for the reception of pri- 
ſoners: a garden in which they may &tfy 
a place for playing at tennis, &c. All the 
priſoners. who are artificers, or who nnder- 
ſtand trades that require not much room, 
nor great preparations, may exerciſe them 
here, and they hang out a fign at the door 
of their habitations.. Taylors, ſhoemakers, 
peruke-makers, &c. work not only for the 
other priſoners, but for perſons without, and 
they are neyer unemployed. Such people 
generally bring their families along with 
them and live very comfortably. The num. 
ber of free perſons, ſometimes exceeds 
that of the priſoners and the total amounts 
frequently to two or even to three thou- 


fand. Only the entrance to this encloſure 


is guarded, the greateſt liberty reigns with · 
inz there are neither es nor bolts, nor 
locks, nor jailor, nothing in ſhort that be- 
a viſon, As 2 7 rooms are not 
fue, the Ea may divert themſelves to · 
gether the whole night long, accordingly 
there are balls and concerts and even the 
. Freemaſons: have a lodge there. It was in 
| the King's: Bench wo ear aaa 
| 6 in 19 9 0 | | 


| The: gates of the * are * "Fa fe | 
ven o'clock in the morning to nine . 
clock in the evening. © The: free 
Wes 5 2 
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ſons may go out, and come in at all the 
intermediate hours without being queſtion- 
ed. When. Wilkes was there, the paſſage 
was always choked up with carriages going 


and coming. It ſometimes happens that 
perſons who are in danger of being arres- 


ted, take refuge in this place with their 
friends who are priſoners, and never go out 
till they have made up matters with their 
creditors, or taken the neceſſary meaſures. 
For by the conſtitution. of this ſingular re- 
public, which T will deſcribe hereafter, the 
perſons who in this- manner take up their 
* habitation in the priſon, can, in no ſhape 
be harraſſed by the people without. They 
are here in ſure ſanctuary which no bailiff 
can enter. He never comes further than 
the hall at the entrance, to deliver over his 
priſoner to the porter. Woe to him that 


makes a ſtep ſurther, It happened a few _. 


years ago, 9 that one of theſe gentle. 
men in diſguiſe, end@voured to inveigle a 
widow towards the gate that he might ar- 


reſt her. She had taken refuge here with 


a brother of hers, to avoid the perſecution 
of a pitileſs creditor who ſeemed determined 


to have her in his. power, He therefore 


promiſed a conſiderable reward to the bai- 
liff in caſe of fucceſs. He made the attempt, 
and was diſcovered. . Immediately his re- 
treat was cut off, and the ſignal given to 
announce the preſence of a diſturber of the 
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public repoſe. All the inhabitants quit 


their Fee ak „and ſurround the unfortu- 
nate bailiff, a ing him how he dared ven- 
ture within. their walls. The writ which 
was found in his pocket ſufficiently told his 
errand. Not being able to excuſe himſelf, 
he aſked pardon ; but in order to prevent 


ſuch attempts 14 the future, it was neceſſa- 
ry to make. an example of him, and a ſin- 


gular puniſhment was impoſed on him. He 


was condemned to eat the piece of parch- | 


ment on which his writ was engroſſed. 


The wretched bailiff was forced to obey, the 


parchment was cut into bits, which he was 
. to ſwallow bit by * till the very laſt, 


-In this oriſon. there are rooms that would 
not diſgrace a palace, and theſe are poſſeſ- 
ſed by rich people who pay for tbem high- 
ly : for it is not uncommon to ſee people 
— poſſeſs conſide ie wealth lodged in 
this priſon, where 859 as long as 
ey pleaſe, and at laſt make ſome compro- 


- mile 5 5 their creditors. During their re- 
ſidence In this ſtrange place they invite o- 


ther priſoners to entertainments, as they 


would do in their own houſes in Pondon. 
Perſons are — there, dreſſed in the moſt 


elegant manner; and companies of men 
E. women in apartments richly 'furniſh- 
end fitting at cards. The mirth and good 
n that geverally reign. there never 

of once 
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once allow them to recollect that they are 
in a priſon. : 


As no perſons go to the King's Bench but 


ſuch as have money (for it colts ſomething 


to take the benefit of the Habeas Corpus 
ad, and perſons when they have no money 
rather- chuſe to be impriloned in the Mar- 
ſhalſea,) the firſt thing a new comer has to 
do, is to hire one or more rooms, formerly 
occupied by ſome other priſoner: who has 
either left the place or changed lodgings. 
The molt moderate rent for one chamberis 
half a guinea, for which the poor priſoner 
may be accomodated very decently. But 


il he does not chooſe, or is not able to be 


at the expence, he muſt take up with a part 
of a room common to many priſoners till a 
roam falls to him in turn, which he may 
either keep to himſelf, or let out to others. 
The name of the ſtreet, and the number 
of the houſe where theſe chambers are to 


be let arte advertiſed; as are alſo all public 


auctions or any thing extraordinary that is 
to be ſeen or ſold. The coffee houſe is a 

very elegant place; the view from it of St 
George's fields is very beautiful. To this 
place the people come to read the maga- 
zines and public papers, and they are al- 
ways ſure to find very agreeable company, 


perſons ef very relpetiable | characters, 
Whoſe fortunes have been deranged by una- 


r A a ayoidible 
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yeidable diſaſters. In this coffee houſe it was 
that Parſon Horne wrore his famous work 
on the government and laws of England. 
Wilkes too formed here his plan of future 
- greatneſs, which his prudent el after- 
wards realized. Rodney lived here a few 
months before he appeared on the theatre 
of war and made himſelf by his Ree 
the admiration of Europe. 5 


| There are certain diſtriets in the neigh- 
bourhood ofthe King's Bench and of a e 
called rules, which form a circuit of about 
two Engliſh miles. The priſoner may not only 
walk in thoſe rules, but ſtay in them, when 
| he can find a- perſon who will be fecurity, 
not for the payment of his debts, but for his 
not running away. The ſecurity conſiſts 
in becoming bound by writing to indem- 
nify the Marſhal of the King's Bench, who 
is anſwerable for his prifoners to the whole ; 
amount of his Fortune in caſe the debtor 
| Hould eſcape. If he wiſhes to have a-com- 
* panion in his walks round the priſon, he 
may take one of the priſoners, whole debts 
are not very conſiderable, by becoming 
ſecurity for him, that is, by joĩning the debts 
of that perſon to his own, which in caſe 10 
an eſcape he would be obliged to pay. 
man arreſfed for the ſum of ten 8 | 
pounds and who bas obtained permil- 


+. fon o walk in the fie ay take wit him 
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to one or two hundred pounds. There are 
ſome agreeable gardens in the neighbourhood 


of the King's Bench priſon which are much 


frequented by the priſoners, and whither they 
often go to drink tea. The appointments 


of the Marſhalof this priſon are worth three 


thouſand pounds, but he is obliged to find 


ſecurity in a very lar "ge ſun, as he is bound 
to pay the debts of ſuch priſoners as eſ- 
cape. Ten years ago four of them got a- 


way by a hole which they had contrived to - 


make in the garden wall, whoſe 2 * a- 
mounted to friteen hundred pounds, Be- 


fore paying this ſam, the 1 Ty made 


a = ſingular propoſal: he offered to pay 
hem fifty. per cent of their debt in ready mo- 
Kor if they would return. Three of them ac- 
cepted the offer; they returned to their amient 
babitation and received the ſtipulated: ſum. 


To prevent in future ſuch difagrceable acci-· 


dents he doubled the guards at the gates and 
round the wall. Many marſhals have in this 


way loſt conſiderable ſums and have come to 
rty. However hard this may be on an in- 


dividualthegcrieral goodrequiresanddepends ; 
on it. In fo rere a place as London, and 
the treatment the priſon- 


in eonfequence 


ers meet with, it ĩs abſolutely neceſſary that 


creditors ſhould have ſomething to depend | 


on j without which . and negli. 


gene, would multiply the means of efcape. = 
A2 >The 


— 


any priſoners whoſe. debts do not amount 
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The marſhal keeps a number of people who 

watch conſtantly at the gates of the priſon. 
All who enter or come out are obliged to 
_ paſs through a chamber in. which theſe 

people ſtay the whole day. They examine 

with great attention every priſener as he ar, 
rives, but they are not permitted to come 
within the priſon under any pretence What- 
ever. 


1 
— 


After what l have ſaid, it will be ar 
that there does not exiſt on the face of the 
earth any priſon that ieſembles the King's 
Bench; and yet I have not mentioned what 
characterizes and diſtinguiſhes it moſt par- 
ticuharly, its republican conſtitution. The 
marſhal has no command within the walls, 
and aceordingly he enters but ſeldom into the 
precincts of an eſtabliſhment which is con- 

| ded to his vigilance. Every priſoner, man, 

or woman, is a member of that republie, 
aud has a fhare of all its privileges, A 
certain number of perſons with a preſident 
at their head, meet every week to regulate 
affairs. At theſe meetings diſputes are ſet- 
tled, complaints are heard and decided, and 
| regulations for the police of the place are 
made + in ſhort they act exactly hłke mem-: 
bers of a republic. Every individual has: 
a right to attend the meetings, and give his 
opinion. Thoſe who do not poffeſs the ta- 
lent of public TOS and the women 


when. 
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when they have any complaint to make, 
employ others to do it for them. Theſe 
proceedings will appear laughable to many , 
of my. readers; but the conſequences are 
by no means trivial. In no king dom of 
the earth, are the laws ſo well: pre ed as 
in this lite commonwealth. 'Fhe fevereſt 
juſtice dictates the decrees that are pro- 
nounced with a noble dignity, and put in 
execution without appeal. An  Engliſh- 
colonel on half pay, a man of great abilities 
and: eloquence, was a- few years ago, perpe- 
tual preſident of this meeting whiet he- 
maintained in great order. When any pri- 
foner refuſes ta pay a debt contracted in the 

priſon, a for mal complaint is made to the 
meeting. Fhe debtor is ſummoned te ap- 
pear, and he is obliged to obey. the ſum 
mons. If he refuſes, they drag him by 
force to the court where his eauſe becomes: 
ſo- muck the worſe. Twelve jurymen, as 
inthe ſupreme courts. of the nation, after 
having -made the neceſſary examinations, 
pronounce the ſentence ;. the perſon caſt, 
| has no appeak If be aſks time it is gran- 
L ted to him; but if he fails when that time 
is elapſed, all his effects are ſeized, and ſold 
| for the benefit of the creditor, even his very 
| bed 1 it is e for me, nn. ol 
| Inc.” ++, {rom 
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Even eriminal actions which. relate on- 
7 to thefts or to blows given, are carried on 
before this court. The guilty perſon, with 
a label on his breaſt, containing his crime; 
is led through. alk the- courts of the place; 
and a kind of herald proclaims: with a lou 
voice the reaſon. of his puniſhment, and 
warns the inhabitants to — of him. E- 
very body then looks on the criminal with: 
a degree of horror; but as ſuch a perſon 
cannot leave he narrow circle in which he 
now in a manner only vegetates, it ſeldom. 
happens that a- perſon expoſes himſelf to 
3 puniſhment ſo dreadfub in its eonfequen- 
ees. It may therefore be faid, that the 
laws of this little commonwealth and the: 


puniſhments: they inflict, Pente anſwes 


their end- 


The community krewile wakes - care: 
to maintain certain of the common peo- 
ple under the name of watchmen who, 
according to the cuſtom of Eondon, call, 
the hours during the night, and tell what 
ſert of weather it is, and are attentive to 
prevent fire. 'Fheir occupation during the 
gay is to make known new regulations, to 
publiſh advertiſements, and to give notice 


of things loſt :--in a. werd, they. mform the 


community of what is neceſſary to be 


knen. The families, or friends, the do- 


| wellies of the piſoner-who come to oy 
Ve wit 


— — 


* 4 * 
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with them, or to ſpend ſome- time in their 
company, all perfons who remain a night: 
in the priſon, are under the protection of 
the community, and if any offence is offer- 
ed to them, they may expect to receive the | 
| moſt ſpeedy and effectual juſtice; but in 
: they themſelves: offend, they are not ſuf. 
| fered to remain a moment longer within the 
walls, nor ate they eyer allowed to return. | 
In cafes of importance, the perſon. who 1 
receives an outrage, may ſummon the offen. = 
5 der before the national courts, and if he does | 
„ not find. himſelf in a condition to defraß 
the expence: of the fuit, his fellow priſon- | 
> ers wil raiſe it for him by ſubſcription a- = 
8 mong themſelves. According to the laws: f 
. of the country, a priſoner may inſtitute an 
| action of debt without money; he e a- = 
bout fix- farthings into the poors box, and f | 
- an attorney is provided, who carries on his? 
7 ey without a fee. | 9 


— 


I do. not Ja whether all theſe. alle —_ 
es: are faunded on any law; they are L 
12 allowed by the legiſlature in com- = 
penſation for-the liberty of which theſe pec> = 
ple are deprived; and becauſe a 4 ; q 
does not deſerve to be puniſhed, but to be 
2 pitied, even when it ia not: only accident, i 
- but negligence, and inexperience. that have. * Bf 
. brought him into that condition. Even Y 
1 der theſe conſiderations, the conduct of 9 
a : ow 
| | 4 


= —_ — — — 


= 
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the government in this caſe is very laud. 


able. What diſorder, how many law ſuits, 


What outrages of every kind would take 


place among ſuch a number of priſonerg, if 


a wife policy did not guard againſt incon- 
veniencies by permitting them to enforce 
order and harmony among themſelves ! 
Withour this they would be obliged to a- 
dopt the Pariſian method, and to treat 
debtors like atrocious criminals. In the 


Freneh priſons, they are crowded one u- 


pon another in horrible dungeons, they 
are beat without diſtinction of age, ſex, or 
rank ; they are maltreated by their compa - 

nions, devoured by hunger. eaten by ver. 
min, and they eurſe their miſerable exiſt · 


1 


ence. n a contraſt between the two 


nations! Yet the French are not aſhamed 


to call the Engliſ ſevere and ſavage, and 
even ſome of my countrymen are not a- 


fhamed to repeat the ſame ſentiments, and 
to. judge of a whole nation by the diſ-- 


| els: ves of ſome of the populace... 


There are. „ Bkewile ſevaral i ef 
rabliſhed within the precincts of the King's 
Bench, who trade in ee Ray 0% are 
exemptedfrom payment of duties, and which 


_ conſequently they can ſell at a lower rate. 


Among other articles they ſell tea and coſ- 


tee, ſpirituous liquors and candles, which, 
rb u not liable to. the ſurvey of an 


3 55 . 


7 


— 
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exciſe officer, the merchants can ſell in re- 


tail, and it may eafily be inagined that many _ 


perſons will go there to purchaſe” ſuch ar- 
ticles from them. This abuſe muſt not be 
conſidered as a licence tolerated by govern- 
ment; it took its riſe under a negligent. mi- 
niſtry, and it has not yet been thought 
worth while to correct it. 7 


_— | F 


— 
* 
— 


livelihood in priſon, after which the cre- 
ditor is obliged to furniſh them with the 


ſum ſtipulated by law. This alimentary 


allowance was formerly very ſmall; it a- 
mounted only to fourpence a day, but of 


late years it has been encreaſed. Few- 
debtors have recourſe to it, becauſe: the oath: 
they are obliged to take, hurts their ſelf- 


love, the return being ſo inconſiderable. A 
very fingular cuſtom: with regard to this: 
matter muſt be mentioned. The payment. 
of the allowance is made every Saturday: 
for the following week. If the creditor: 
fails to pay or forgets his debtor which may 
eaſily happen, when he lives at any diſtance 
from the King's Bench, the priſoner is re- 
leaſed, and the debt is diſcharged. It needs 
only to be legally proved that the allowance 


was not paid. The priſoner never teceives 
more than the payment of one werks al- 
lewance at a time: in that cafe the money 


* 


would 


* * 


Debtors who require ſubſiſtence from. 
their creditors appear before a court and. 
make oath they are incapable of gaining a 


= — 
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vould be loſt and the creditor obliged to re- 


turn with a week's allowance the following 
Saturday, becauſe; the ac of parhament, 
which, like all the laws in. England is in- 
terpreted ſtrictly according to the letter, has 


fixed the payment every Saturday. Wis 


for this reaſon that nobody in theſe priſons 
will undertake to. pay the money for the 


creditor, even though it ſhould be previous- 


ly depofited in the hands of a third perſon. 


As of grace from time to time open the 


priſon doors to moſt of the priſoners ; I ſay 
moſt. for ſome are excepted. There 


is beſides a degree of infamy annexed to 


the ceremony; many people haue ſome 


fortune and therefore are not inſolvent; 
there are others who conſidering the advan- 


tages reſulting from their trade in contra- 


band goods, are not deſirous of being re- 
leaſed. The names of all infolvent debtors, 
| who take the benefit of an ad of grace, are 
publiſhed in the Gazettes, and before they 
obtain it, they are obliged to ſwear publiciy 


that they are not in condition to fatis 
their creditors. The "Engliſh do not think 3 
it diſgraceful to be impriſoned for debt, but 


they Tank it exceedingly ſo to be declared 


5 cleared by the act. They are aſked in court 
whether they have nothing to give in pledge 


8 their creditors... When this queſtion was 


put to the unfortunate Fheodore, who” was 
* e es on "race," * _ %e 
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be, the kingdom of Corfica,” As it is d. 
and declared in the act, that ſuch inſolvent | 
debtors as ſhall be found in priſon at a V 
certain day, will be entitled to the . 
of it, perſons arrive from the moſt diſtant 
parts of Europe thus to diſcharge the debts 
they contrafted-in England. Not only na- 
tives but foreigners profit by this act. The | 
famous Italian finger Tenducci, who had 1 
run in debt to the amount of ten thouſand 1 
pounds, returned to London to take advan- | 
tage of the laſt act of grace in 1777. He 4 
was afterwards engaged at the theatre in = 
Drury Lane, and the following year left the 

 cduatry; having incurred a new arrear of : 
ſome. 9 pounds. All the priſons of = 
England would not be ſufficient for con- 1 
taining the prodigious number of debtors | 
beth Engliſh and foreign, who come for 

this purpoſe to give themſelves up. A ſin- 
gular method has therefore been ado pted 
to accomodate the old priſoners, and 3 
new comers. Theſe: laſt are not admitted 
into the priſons, bur are allowed to diſperſe 
themſelves, and inhabit in London under 
the- quality of priſoners. In order to ac- 
quire a right to this privilege ſo important 
to them, they allow themſelves to be confi. 
ned for a few hours ; they then promiſe to 
appear when they ſhall-be ſummoned; and 

it is pretty certain that they will keep their 


word, as by that means 4 obtain the end 
they wiſh f _ - 7 "7M 
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As the military are ſubject to the civil 
Juriſdiction, and no crimes are judged b 

© martial law, but thoſe. committed 2 

the ſervice, it is not uncommon to find ſol. 


diers in priſon for debt or in conſequence 


of a criminal fait againſt them. A ſtranger, 
but particularly a German Who is accuſto- 
med to ſee the foldier contraſted in every 
thing with the citizen, is much aſtoniſhed at 
this cuſtom; I ſaw a bailiff arreſt an officer 


zin the open ſtreet, and” carry him away. 


People dont carry their complaints againſt 
a foldier to his colonel; but to the courts. 
The private men indeed accuſe one another 
before the commander of the regiment, who, 
when the crime is too great, or hen it 
may give riſe to a criminal action, is then 
no competent judge, but muſt deliver over 
the criminal to ſome national court. One 
of the guards who had ſerved in Germa- 
ny turing the ſeven years war, where he 
had learnt᷑ ſome military tricks and knave- 


ries, attempted fome years after the peace, as 


he was ſtanding centry in the park, to take 
the hat off a man's head who was maids 

fome neceſſary duty; but this — — 
tom would not paſs in England. The man 
went to a juſtice of peace, where he obtain- 
tainèd a warrant againſt the ſoldier after 
having tworn that he had robbed him of 
1 25 in Kar ſtreet, T 8 1 dender was 1 
i a - 128 1 1 2 


* 
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zed, tried, and condemned ſor a rabbety ʒ 3 
but the king pardoned: him. 


No debtor can be des. on Sunday. 
This ſeaſon of grace begins at midnight, 
between Saturday and Sunday, and con- 
tinues till twelve o' clock on Sunday even- 
ing. They may go during that time 
where they pleaſe, even to the hauſes of 
their creditors, Who often have them 
watched in vain during the reſt of the 
week, without being able to arreſt them. 
Sureties alone have the privilege of: Jets 
zing the pet ſons for whom they were ſe : 
curity and who bave eſcaped, on Sun- 
day, and even in the church and nets 
ther a new action nor new ſecurity. catl 
relieve them again. This privilege is the 
more juſt, as an Engliſhman, being na- 
tu prone to ee eaſily — 


ſecurity, even for a ſtranger, when the , 


ſum. is not very great, and 'that without 
having any patticular-intereſt in the affair. 
Thus the eſcape of a perſon in ſuch circum- 
ſtances is conſidered as one of the moſt in- 
Wen of actions. Dina Ai 

The bailiff maſh * very cautious 8 he 
arreſts a debtor. The writ is valid only 
in certain diſtriets vhich he muſt not pass 


except he has one or two other. writs: For 


ee, the city, the county of Middleſex 


Vol. II. B b and 


| 


r 
and Surrey, have each their particular ju- 
riſdiction. There is a certain quarter at 
Weſtminſter, adjoining to the Park which 
the bailiff cannot enter and where debtors 


are in ſecurity. This quarter, which like- 


wiſe includes St James's Park, is called 
the Verge of the Court. It is ſubject to the 
eee of the Board of Green cloth. 
The expence of arreſting a debtor in this 
place amounts to eighty pounds, and 
when the Board grants the writ the debt- 
or gets notice of it four and twenty 


hours before. This happens but ſeldom 


now, ſo that all the houſes within the verge 
are continually full, and lodging is dea- 


Ter there than any where elſe in London. 


When the bailiff arreſts a perſon by miſ- 


take, the law obliges him to pay ſuch 


perſon a guinea for every hour he is de- 


— EE 


The Engliſh proverb, my houſe is my 
eaſile, is not an unmeaning one, for a per- 
fon can't be arreſted for debt in his own 
houſe. But if the bailiff, finding the doors 
open, can enter, and have a fight of the 
owner, and preſent his writ to him, then 


the debtor is obliged to ſurrender. There 


are no ſtratagems which bailiffs do not put 
in practice in order to accompliſh their 
end. They dreſs themſelves fometimes as 
Lords, ſometimes as footmen, and ſome- 
5 3 times 
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times they diſguiſe themſelves: in the habit 
of women. They are not permitted to o- 
pen the door of a room, though they ſome- 
times paſs the bounds preſcribed, hoping 
that the debtor will not have money 
enough to proſecute them for it. They 
are ſometimes deceived. About twelve or 
fourteen years ago, General Ganſel car- 
ried on a very fingular law ſuit of, this 
kind. He had no houſe of his own, but 
lived very economically in furniſhed lod- 
gings on his half pay. His creditors came 
to ſeize him in his retreat. The bailiffs 
forced open, the: doors, and found the 
General, who received them with his piſ- 
tols prefented, and wounded ſome of them, 
but was at laſt obliged to yield to num- 
bers who dragged him to priſon, where he 
immediately commenced his aQion. All 
England was attentive to the determina- 
tion of this queſtion; whether a lodger 
ought in this eaſe to enjoy the ſame privi- 
lege with the proprietot of a houſe. It was 
determined, not by a common Jury, but by 
the twelve Judges, to the great ſatisfaction i 
of the nation in the affirmative... In conſe- | 
quence of this judgement, the bailiffs not- 
withſtanding their wounds, were-immediate- 
conducted to priſon, and General Gan- 
|, whoſe debts were conſiderable, was car- 
ried to the Fleet, where he died a few years 
O. . i: 3 
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Pi HE Eng liſh have no word in their 
hace to expreſs police; but it would 
be a great miſtake to ſuppoſe that the thing 
itſelf did not exiſt among them. Foreign- 


ers who cannot ſeparate the idea of the city 


of London from that of the robbers who 
wait for them on the great roads that lead 
to it, maintain that this is one of the wort 
regulated cities in the world. Every thing 
conſidered. however, the police of London 
is as perfect as it is poſſible for it to be, in 
a city inhabited by ſuch a prodigious num- 
| ber of men, in the full enjoyment of liberty. 

But when conſidered in the true point of 
view which ſhould never be loſt - fight of, it 
is admirable. Tbe human 1 never 
appears ſo great in the eye of a philoſopher 
as when. be views thoſe willions | of men, 
preſſed and erowded upon one another, 
whom neither military force, nor the; ſcep- 
tre of a Sovereign, but the inviſible curb of 
the laws keeps aniced together, maintaining 
that order nd haimony which are neceſſa- 
Ty to the * of ſo gigantic a body. 
it moreover we ebuſider the riches of that 
great city, all thoſe. pleaſures, which, they 
command together with the luxury of the 
7 8 times, 
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_ flines; is it poſſible not be  ſurprized that 
theſe. prodigious maſſes do not by too vio- 
lent a colliſion excite the moſt dangerous 
ſparks ?: It even ſeems to me een deb 
how that army of indigent people which 
. ſwarm. upon the ſtreets of the metropolis, 
1 are not incited, by viewing the luxury and 
| voluptuous liſe of the rich, to become mur · 
8 derers and aſlaſſins. The: robberies - and 
| great crimes committed in London are ve- - 
| ry few in propoztion to its bulk. A wiſe: 
and prudent watehfulnefs- may diminiſh the 
evil; but it is not given to human wiſdom 
to deſtroy . it; while London continues as 
huge, . walls and 2 and while the ö 


kingdom: preſerves. the freedom of its pre. 
ſent conſtitution. | 


I ſhalt. here give a few. inſtances of ' the: 
police of London in its: prefent ſtate. The 
ppor-of/ every pariſn are maintained by: a 
fand which each houſcholder contributes a 


er ſum to. A great number of 
ſpitals; which are the perfection of ſucg 
foundations. by the ſpirit: of order, clean - 
lmeſs and neatneſs, which. prevay in them. 
are open to the ſick of . nations, and of 
all religious; ſome of theſe hoſpitals are 
maintained by: annual — The 
ſtroets are magnifisentiy illuminated during 
the night, the lamps are lighted when the 


ing to decline all the year over 
8 B b 3 2 
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without regard to moon light, which. ĩs ot. 
ten obſcured by cleuds, but which many o- 
ther cities make an economical uſe of. 
Theſe lamps. extend for ſix or ſeven miles 
into the country: to give light to the great 
roads. At every ſive hundred paces ſtauds 
a ſmall houſe inhabited by a watchman with 
fire arms; and a little bell ſuſpended at the 
top of his dwelling, ſerves to-pive the alarm. 
There are beſides in London two thouſand 

watchmen, who call the hours during the 
night; theſe have no fire arms but are pro- 
vided with a rattle, the ſound of which is 
a ſignal of diſturbance, and a call for aid. 
They inform the proprietors of houſes when 
their doors have been leſt open, and are at- 
tentive to prevent fires.. The precautions 
taken to avert the conſequenees of this ter- 
rible ſeourgè are alſo very prudent. | At 
the firſt alarm of fire, people run from all 
quarters with the water engines that are 
entruſted to them. The: firſt who arrives 
receives a reward of five-guineas, the ſecond 
three, and the third one guinea; · the reſt 
get nothing. But the deſire of gaining one 
705 the three Prizes makes them oy alert... | 
AE $ 7 112 18 1 . 
Houſes are wifes as 0 at FORE farnis. 
ture. All ſtreets great and ſmially lanes; 
ang: croſs· ways, haye their names marked 
on their corners. The houſes are numbers 
ed above. the doors, and the name of mne 
«IQ Ann 2 2 | | Pro- 
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proprietor is often marked on a brafs plate: 
Every houſe in that immenſe city is provided 
with water by ſubterraneous pipes that run 
under the pavement of the ſtreets. As it 
often happens that theſe pipes croſs one a. 
nother, the manner in which they are divi- 
ded and ſeparated is marked on the outſide- 


walls of the houfes. The pavement, excel- 


lent of itſelf, is made more ſo, by the con- 
ſtant care that is taken of it: it is aſtoniſſi- 


ing how” neat and clean the ſtreets are 


kept. There is a certain number of hack - 
ney coaches appointed for every diſtrict; 
theſe mult attend every day, and they dare 
not on any pretence whatever refuſe: 
to carry you to any part of the city 
you chooſe to go to.” The number of the 
coach is marked on ſquare plates of tin af: 
fixed to the! doors, and they muſt not be 
taken off, even for the ſpace of an hour, un. 
det the penalty of ten ſhillings. /- The hire 
of theſe. coaches is regulated according to 
the time and-tHe diſtance, and: if the coach» 
man aſks more than his due, he is ſeverely 
puniſhed. It is the ſame with the barges 
that ply on the Thares; thex are not only 
numbered, but have the names of the on- 
ers painted on them; and every oar has: 
the ſame mark. When complaints are 
made againſt theſe. people the ſpeedieſt joſs 
tice is dane. [Bheſe: complaints! are made 
before courts ene tr the purpoſe, 


and: 
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and tlie offender is treated with great fevery- 
ty. Adeterminatenumiberof conſtables are 
obliged to keep guard till midnight in e- 
very quarter of the 'town ;: they muſt be 
ready at every hour of the day to perform 
the duties of their function, and they can 
not refuſe the very loweſt of the people. 
The judges give audience every day, and if 
indiſpenſible buſtneſs calls one of them a+ 
broad; anotlier is always to be found with - 


| in afew Reps. The aldermen of the city 


likewiſe give audience daily, they attend to 
the — brought before their court, 


and give ſummary juſtice in common caſes. . 


All thefe tranſactions are carried on. in 
public without expence to the parties, con · 


_ fequently. the judges can. neither be ſuſpec⸗ 


ted of corruption nor injaſtice.. The Land 


2 too Holds a, court- in the Manſion: 


Houſe, Ma. Mc. From all theſe cireums 
ſtances it will be eaſy to judge whether the 
police of London: be goed or bad. The 


French and their admirers think the latter, 
. becaufe it is: not uſunl to impriſon and op- 
eee r 
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wiſely enacted that a guilty perſon may 
eſcape. puniſhment, by diſcovering his ac- 
complice, and becoming evidence againſt 
him. This method, which villains fome- 
times take advantage of, ſows; diſtruſt a- 
mong them, and; prevents. them from uni- 
ting. which might have very dangerous con- 
ſequences. Armed people are ſometimes 
ſent in queſt of them, to the molt, frequen- 
ted roads in the neighbourhood. of Fi City. 
The robbers always. place their confidence 
in the fleetneſs of their horſe, and in f 
e knowledge of the country. 


It is to be remarked that they ſeldom go 
beyand the. diſtance of. four- miles. from 
London, becauſe it would be very difficult 
for them to eſcape at a greater diſtance 
while that immenſe city envelopes them as 
it were in an inſtant, and eaſily ſereens t them 
from all purſuit. 


4 


Robbery here is pra ctiſed in, different 
way s by different Claſſes of people diſtin- 


gullted by the names of bigbwaymen, foot- 


pads, houſe-breakers, - and pick pockets. 
1neſe laſt are the, moſt deſpicable; of all, 
except they have acquired much dexterity in 
their art. Theſe different kinds of , rob- 
bers keep themſelves perfectly diſtinet, and 
A! wel encrogch. on 0 FRO of 0 
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pocket. 


at night they diſguiſe themſelves, and aſſiſt 


3 | 
other. A highwayman would think him- 
ſelf diſhonoured by ſneakingly picking a 


The addrefs of the nightly thieves who 
brave the vigilance of the two. thouſand 
watchmen eſtabliſhed in the city, is equal. 
to their impudence. They open locks, re- 
move windows, cut through iron bars, and 


all with the greateſt celerity, and leaſt noiſe. 


When E the watchman or the. 
people of the houſe, they throw away their 
inſtruments and fly. They melt the filver 
plate which they carry off, topreyent detec- 
tion by the mark; and they have purcha- 
ſers for every kind of goods. As theſe 
raff they are doubly puniſhed. They. 
were 0 ee to America for 
fourteen years, and the thief only for ſe- 


<4 people encourage thieves by this ſhameful. 


— 


| Although they are entitled to the benefit 


of the law which pardons them upon diſeo- 


vering an accomplice,'yet they form ſocie- 
ties, and relying on their mutual fidelity, 
excerciſe their trade in concert. Young 


women too, whom nature by laviſhing her 
__ favours on them ſeems to have entitled to 


our reſpett, attach "themſelves to theſe. mif- 
creants. They ac as ſpies during the day, 


. 


n 
3 by the diſcoveries they hats 


The pickpockets as I * ſaid, "mM a 
diſtinct claſs. It is by cunning and addreſs 
and not by force that they attain their ends, 
and accordingly they are never armed, 
They never form gangs, each trading on 
his own ſingle account; and they all know _ 
where to diſpoſe of the things they have. 
filched. Some of theſe fellows, by means 
of dreſs, infinuits themſelves into the. beſt 


companies, and their impudence is often 


crowned with ſucceſs. A young man, na- 
med Barrington, much famed in London 
for dexterity in this way, and for the eafy 
manners of a man of faſhion, a few years a 
go, entred the box in Drury Lane play- 
houſe, where the Prince Orlof was ſitting, 
from whom he ſtole 2 inuf box ſet round 
with diamonds. It was diſcovered, and 
the Prince wiſhed the rafcal to be puniſhed, 
but when he was informed that he would be 
obliged to appear perſonally as profecutor, 
1 ſtifled his reſentment. 


Nothing i is more aſtoniſhir than the fl. 
delity, I may even ſay the probity, of thoſe 
people to one another. It appears viſibly, | 
and in the moſt ſingular manner, in the 
proſecutions thatþre brought againſt them, in 
wy W they run, in the diriſian they mm 
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Mak ich: Ke. and ;uſtifies the Engliſh 


bt Proverb, there is honour even among thieves: 


This "TOO ade has in a manner 
Vo immortalized by Gay in his Beggar's 


Opera, which is ſometimes repreſented in 


London thirty times in a- year, and is one of 
| the moſt favourite pieces of the Engliſh ſtage. 
It muſt be confeſſed; that much may be Gd 
_ againſt the morality of this piece ; but it 
maintains its place on the ſtage by the a- 
-greeable ſallies of- wit it Wounds in, by its 
fingulatity; and the ſimplicity of its muſic. 
The. Juſtices of Peace for the County of 
Middleſex requeſted Garrick, in 1771, to 
prohibit its repreſentation: but the Engliſh 
Roſcius did not think it expedient to de- 
_prive his theatre of ſo lucrative a piece, eſ- 
Wl hin as he knew that the other com- 
panies would een it ſo much the of- 


tener. . 
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(Chon ne are not April in the 
King's Bench or in the Fleet, which are 
ſolely appropriated to the confinement of 
debtors, but in other priſons of which New- 
Sate is the chief. Men are there put in i- 
"Tons; and except this violence which pru- 
dence authorizes, they are in no reſpect 
maltreated. Their friends may come to 
fee them, daily, and they are allowed to 
8 the pg any thing that may alle- 

viate 


* 
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viate the melancholy of his ſituativn. But 
there is a vaſt difference between theſe pri- 


ſons and thoſe of the debtors who can har- 


dly be conſidered as-priſoners. | 


At executions when a number of the 


unhappy. culprit's aſſociates come to witneſs 


his end, the ſpectators have never greater 
reaſon to keep a {tri watch over their poc- 
kets. It is ſaid that one poor wretch when 
at Tybuta, waiting the dreadful moment, 
looked up to the tree, and exclaimed: O, 


What a noble trade would ours be if it were 
not for this curſed machine!“ Lou fool 
ſaid another, this machine is the only ſup- 
port of the trade; without this it would be 


overſtocked, every good · for- nothing fellow 
would be a highwayinan.” es | 


There are alſo certain ſharpers who do 
not rob but employ all their wits to get 
poſſeſſion of the wealth of other people. It 
is neceſſary for rogues of this claſs to be 
well acquainted with the laws, and they are 
careful not to paſs the line after which the 
laws can, reach them.;,., They aſſociate toge- 
ther, hire ſuperb houſes, magnificently fur. 
niſhed, keep equipages, -&c. 1n private 
the maſter, the ſervants. and the grooms 


are all on the ſame footing and divide 


the | ſpoil | in equal proportions. - Of 
theſe ſharpers I could here enumerate a va> 
Vor. WP, Tc | riety 
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riety of anecdotes that happened during 
my reſidence in London; but as all of them 
quadrate fo little with the manners and 
cuſtoms of any other country in Europe, 
they would probably be conſidered as fables, - 
eſpecially as no traveller has ever mention- 
ed them. I declare however, that what I 
have hitherto related, can be proved by 
facts of undoubted authenticity. And if 
they are true, the inferences will eaſily ſug- 
geſt themſelves to the mind of a reader who 
reflects; if he is impartial, I ſubmit to him 
whether this Work, the fruit 'of my expe- 
rience, and diligent obſervation, contains 
any raſh opinions, or ill founded views of 
thing. 8 


I come now to a ſubject which I am ſor- 
ry to ſay is inexhauſtible, I mean the wo- 
men of the town in London. It is well 
known how much nature has done for the 
Engliſh women, bur I maintain that the 
greateſt part of the pretty girls in that me- 
tropolis, ſhamefully abuſe the charms ſhe 
has beſtowed: on them. It is computed that 
there are fifty thouſand.gommon proſtitutes 
in London. Their cuſtoms and conduct 
divide them into different claſſes. The 
loweſt ſort live under the direction of an 
ola bawd who furniſhes them with cloaths. 
Others. live in houſes of their own or in 
furnifhed lodgings. The uncertainty of the 
1 payment 
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payment, makes the proprietors of thoſe 
houſes, demand double the ordinary rent. 
Without ſuch lodgers, there would be thou- 
ſands of empty houſes in the weſt end of 
the town. In the pariſh of Mary-le-bone 
alone, which is indeed the largeſt and moſt 
populous of any in England, there were 
thirteen.thouſand of theſe inhabitants a few 
years ago, of whom ſeventeen hnndred oc- 
cupied entire houſes. Theſe laſt live de- 
cently, and without being diſturbed. They 
are miſtreſſes in their own houſe, and if any 


of the magiſtrates ſhould think of troub- 


ling them, they might ſhew him the door; 
for paying the ſame taxes with other houſe- 
holders they are entitled to the ſame ue. 


gen. 


Their houſer are ;i menrly ul Wade 


mag 3 furniſhed, they: have waitin 7 


maids, houſe maids, livay ſervants, an 

ſome of them even keep a carriage. Many 
of them have annuities, which they have 
obtained from their ſeducers; or which they 
have coaxed out of their lovers in the mo- 
ment of intoxication. Theſe annuities, it 
is true, ſecure them from want, but are not 
always ſufficient to enable them to live as 
they pleaſe in a capital where every pleaſure 


is fo dear: accordingly they receive viſits 
from particular people, but their door is 


17 7 780 hut againſt the crowd. The teſti- 
8 * 


| 
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mony of theſe nymphs, even of the loweſt 
among them, is received in courts of juſtice, 
and this gives them in general a certain 
pride and principles which it is difficult to 
reconcile with their courſe of life. 


Among thoſe of the higher claſs, a perſon 
is ſecure of not being robbed; he may even 
give them his purſe to keep. They think 
it diſhonourable likewiſe to grant favours to 
the lovers of their friends. A country- 
man of mine ſolicited a poor girl of this 
profeſſion, and offered her a conſiderable 
reward but in vain. Surprized at Her re- 
fuſal, he made an Engliſh gentleman aſk 
her the reaſon ; © Sir, faid the, I am a 
poor girl and forced to live by this trade, 
and Heaven knows how much need I have 
of money; but it would be diſhonourable 
to conſent to this gentleman's propoſal. If 
he were an Engliſhman I might perhaps 
de prevailed upon, but as he is a foreigner 
what would he think of us?“ At elections 
for members of parliament theſe girls have 
been known to refuſe large ſums, and to re. 


| 5 ſerve their favours for thoſe who could pro- 


cure votes to the patriots whom they eſteerf. 
8d. Such virtues take- off the ſtigma at- 
tached te their profeſſion. I Have ſeen 
well, known perſons give them their arm 
on a public walk. I have even ſeen more 
than one miniſter plenipotentiaty _— 
. ' 9 3 n 8 og 


CARED. | 
ſing publicly in Vauxhall gardens with ce: 
lebrated courtezans. Although their rank 
requires a certain dignity, . which an En- 
gliſh-Lord never affeQs, yet they eaſily con- 
form to the manners of a country, in mat- 


ters when ſomething is gained on the ide 
of liberty. | 


One of theſe women, named Miſs Fiſher, - 
was famous about five and twenty years 
ago. She was beautiful, witty, ſpirited and | 
of an amiable vivacity. So many charms | 
were the object of admiration; and . defire, | 
to all who poſtponed every other pleaſure of. | 
lite, to thoſe that are found in the groves | 
of Amathonta. The prieſteſs knew her | 
value, and-ſhe exadted an hundred guineas = 
for every night ſpent in her arms. The late 
Duke of Lark brother of the preſent King, | 
made one offering at her ſhrine. When- 
he left her in the morning, he gave her a 
bank note for fifty pounds which was all 
he had about him. This preſent offended 
Miſs Fiſher, who ordered — ſervants, be- 
fore he was out of hearing, to tell him when : 
he called again that ſhe was not at home: 
and io ſhew the contempt ſhe had for his 
preſent, the ate the note on ber bread ns 
AN to n.. eee | 


© Thi -deſcri ptions-of thin e e 
ſires of the town, give the country virls the 
ee © moſt 
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moſt ardent deſire to partake of them. E 
magination inflames their little brains and 
preſents every object in an exaggerated 
ſhape.. Young perſons of both ſexes, who 
live at a diſtance; regard the Metropolis as 
the Mahometans.confider. the Paradiſe pro- 
miſed them by their prophet... It. is notaſto-.. 
niſhing then that ſo many young people are 
daily forming innumerable projects to get 
at that centre of pleafure. How eaſily is a 
young girl without. experience tempted by 
a propoſal of. this ſort, made to her by her 
lover! If there is no other ray of hope left 
that her parents will conſent to- her mar- 
riage with him, the iaconſiderate creature 
imagines that ſhe wilt force them to it by- 
eloping. Thus ſhe. arrives in. ondon:.. 
This proceeding irritates her parents, they 
remain deaf to her prayers; her lover 
grows every my more indifferent, abans - 
| dons hen, leaves her withont reſource, alone, 
unknown in an immenſe. city, where art 
2 and intrigue every day, exhibit the . moſt? 
atrocious ſcenes. Many a ſevere: cenſor - 
=. will- perhaps. exaQt that in this deplorable 
1 ſituation, and white. repentance is yet ſtrong 
| in her mind, ſhe ſhould beg her way back 
| to her-father's houſe, or if ſhe had received 
l- a proper education, ſhe: ſhould- go. to ſer. 


vice. "Theſe two reſources are totally-wan-. 
ting in England; The: reſpeQable profeſ. 
for Moritz, has, fhewn by his own * 


— 
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that journeys on foot, are abſolutely. im-- 
aQucable in that iſtand. How could a. 


eautiful girl hazard herſelf alone on the 


Highway! Beſides, a perſon without cha- 
racter or: recommendation can never pro- 
cure ſervice in London. Had ſhe even 
ſuch an intention, would her creditors allow 
her the time? Bawds and falſe officers of - 
juſtice. are ever on the watch, the moſt in- 
fernal ſtratagems are practiſed, and the moſt: 
abominable ſnares axe laid for her, till yield- 

ing to neceſſity, the poor abandoned crea. 
ture conſents. to her irretrievable undoing. 


n will: not therefore be furpriſing that 


there ſhould be ſo. many women, of the 


town in London, who. poſſeſs thoſe virtues: 
we admire in the ſex; youth, beauty, the 
graces, gentleneſs, education; principles, and 
even that delightful modeſty; which is the- 
moſt powerful attraction to pleaſure. oy : 
give us an idea of, thoſe: celebrated Gree 
£ourtezans, . who charmed the Athenian. 
heroes, and whom Socrates himſelf honour. . 
ed with his viſits. - . 


=» 
— 


| It | is · to be obſerved that I am here talking 


only of the higher claſs, for: it is aare if not 


impoſſible to find theſe qualities among the 


vile proſſitutes whoſe. manner. of life chakes 
every ſeed of virtue, if any had ever been 
ſownin their heart. In every ſeaſoꝑ of the 
„ 5 | year. 
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year” at the approach of night, they ſally. 
from their Exch well dreſſed, and: every 


ſtreet and ſquare is crowded' with them.. 


5 If ſuch abuſes, ahi are the natural con- 
ſequences of luxury and a ſuperabundance- 
of wealth, were to be reformed, the effects 
would be very pernicious to the trade. and 
eommerce of a country like England. If 
it was reſolved to eſtabliſh at London, as 
there was at Vienna, a tribunal of chaſtity, . 
that great city would ſoon be depopulated; 
the natural melancholy - of the Engliſh 
would exceed all bounds ;. the fine arts in 
F - terror, would fly from the country; num- 
berleſs . of ſubſiſting, which give 
bread to one half of the inhabitants would: 
be annihilated, and that ſuperb. metropolis - 
be change dinto a wild and dreary deſert. 
What is fad above ſufficiently juſtifies this 
F . concluſion. If more convincing proofs are 
4 demanded, let us enter into all the ſhops in: 
| the city, and aſk who are their beſt cuſto- 
i mers, and thoſe from whom they receive 
F _ moſt punQual payments 7 They will an- 
| iwer, thate theſe unhappy creatures, who de- 
ny t themſelves every neceſſary of life. in or- 
| der to furniſſi their wardrobe, will often ex- 
_ pend with them in an inſtant the whole 
gain of a week. Without them, he pub- 
ke entertainment would be abandoned z. 
1 1 they there in crowds them. 
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ſelves, but multitudes of young perſons go 
thither. only to ſee and to fpeak to them. 
All who-are acquainted with London will 
be of my opinion. 


The Engliſh women are ſo beautiful, the 
defire of being agreeable to them ſo ardent, 
and general, that unnatural pleaſuresare held 
in great abhorrence with the men. In no 
country are ſuch infamous pleaſures ſpoken 
of with greater deteſtation. The laws con- 
demn perſons convicted of them to the pit 
lory, and ſeveral years impriſonment. But 
in ſuch a caſe a perſon might as well be 
condemned to the gallows as to the pillory, 
for the fury of the populace would have no 
mercy for ſuch a culprit. 


The cuſtom of embracing one another, 
ſo common among the men in other Euro- 
pean countries, is for this ſame reaſon 
diſpleaſing to the Engliſh. A foreigner 
who ſhould in the open ſtreet conform in 
this inſtance to the cuſtom of his . own, 
country would run a great riſk of being 
inſulted by the populace. The Engliſh in- 
ſtead of embracing, fhake each other by 
the hand, This ſhaking, more than once 
repeated, is expreſſive of the degree of their 
friendſhip, regard, or eſteem. The com- 
mon people perform this ſalutation with 
fuch good will, the both your hand and 
Four 
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arm ſmart for it. If kifſes are prohibited 
among the men, they have however the li- 
berty of publicly ſaluting the fair ſex in 
this manner. Even huſbands do not take 
this liberty amiſs. Neither jealouſy nor 
modeſtly ae offended at it; thus has cul- 
tom ; rendered indifferent a practice which, 


in Italy, would be conſid ered as an audacity, 


not to be expiated but by the blood of the 
oſfender. 3 4 * 6 a ok = 4 | x þ , 
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HE Engliſh manner of life is very 
remarkable. They riſe late, and 


pals the greater part of the morning in 
coffee houſes, or in the public walks, They 
not only read the news in theſe coffee 
houſes but tranſack buſineſs there. Aſſo- 
ciations, ſubſcriptions, inſurances, wagers, 


bills of exchange, and a variety of other 


things are carried on in theſe places of pub- 
lic rendezvous. Connections are formed, 
bargains concluded, intrigues and court ca- 


bals carried on, judgements paſſed on 


works of genius or art, patriotic meaſures 


are reſolved on c. c. Different condi- 


tions of men have their different coffee 
houſes, ſuch as courtiers, artiſts, literati; and 


military men. In the neighbourhood of the 
Exchange there are ſome hundreds, where 


mate buſineſs is done than in the Exchange. 
itſelf. Lloyd's coffee houſe deſerves. parti- 
cular. mention; I dont believe ſuch another 


exiſts in the whole world. The inſurers, 


who in the year 1778, amounted to ſix 
hundred, met here. They put fix guineas 
yearly iato the public fund, and with the 
um this produces, they hold a correfpond- 


ence with all the ports in Europe. This 


ſociety 


-* 
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| 
| 
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ſociety receives. the ſpeedieſt and moſt au- 
thentic accounts o all the remarkable e- 
vents relating to politics or commerce, that 
happen in the four quarters of the globe. 
It often communicates to government news 
that are not tranſmitted for a long time 
after, by the foreign miniſters or agents. 
The ſpitit of order aud accuracy infrodu- 
ced into this intereſting correſpondence is 
ſo perfect, that accounts of the moſt extra- 
ordinary kind, acquire à certain degree” of 
STE, the moment they are promul- 
gated from Lloyd's. As rhe members of 
this ſociety participate with the reſt of the 
nation, that public ſpirit which animates it, 
they not only make no ſecret of the news 
they receiye, ot content themſelyes with 
merel y making them known to their friends, 
but make it A rule to inſert them in a large 
book, open to every one that Frequents the 
coffee honſe. Hundreds come to tranſ- 
ſcribe verbatim the news of the day ; and 
ſtrangers are ſurprized to ſee the common 
people turning over this book as if it belopg- 
ed to them. This republican cuſtom: al- 
toniſhes no body here. A citizen, hat- 
ever may be his condition of life, if he learns 
by any ſure” channel, or even. by accident, 
an e ece of information,  haſtens 
to make it public by inſerting it in this book. 
For this purpoſe he aſks nobody's permiſ- 
fion, and he may even diſpenſe with talk- 
ens Ta = 3 0m 
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ing of it. He Aakes the book, writes his 
intelligence, and the way in which he came 
by it; and there is no inſtance of any bo- 
dy, having deliberately inſerted any falſe 
account. If ſrom views of intereſt any one 
ſhould take it into his head to uſe ſuch a ſtra 
tagem, the moſt fatal conſequences to his 
reputation would undoubtedly reſult from 
it. | 


No ſort of trade or commerce connects 
the members of this ſociety together. "Their _ 
aſſociation is founded only on ' ſome ſuper- 
ficial arrangements, and on the means of 
receiving news from abroad, every one tran- 

ſadling buſineſs for himſelf, and no ene be- 
ing auſwerable for his neigbbour. In or- 
der not to grope in the dark, an exact re- 
giſter is kept of every veſſel that enters the 
Engliſh ports, and they know. all the ꝓar- 
ticulars concerning them. 70 


Beſides this ſociety of inſurers there are 
others who trade in common, and intruſt 
0 their joint affairs to the management of the | 
moſt intelligent among them, which by gi- 
ving more room for confidence,:adds'to the 
ſecurity. None however can be engitled to 
more confidence, than that I mention- 
ed firſt, which being compoſed only of rich 
merchants, or of ſuch as are in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, can fail only by a total bank- 
— Dd - ruptcy, 
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| ruptey. They are ſo well known for the 


juſtice and integrity of their proceedings, 
and their reputation is ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
that foreign nations ſometimes ſubmit 
doubtful cafes to their deciſion. It ſeems 
extraordinary to us, that theſe ſocieties 
ſhould enſure every thing that is valuable, 
even a man's life, that of his friends, hou- 
ſes, churches, ſituated in the moſt diſtant 
corner of England, that are in no way un- 


I * 


der their iniſpection or power. 


An Engliſh coffee houſe is quite differ- 
ent from a French or German one. In the 
former, there are neither billiards nor ga- 
ming tables; no noiſe is made, every body 
ſpeaks low, that he may not diſturb his neigh- 


bour. People go to them chiefly for the 


a e of reading the 8, an occupa- 
Lore in England 1 58 of the wicker, 
faries of life. The belt frequented coffee 
houſes take in ten or twelve copies of the 
ſame paper not to make perſons wait, toge- 
ther with the beſt periodical publicarioNs. 
"The papers are bound up in large folios at 
the end of the year, and carefully kept, as 
they always find readers. It is cuſtomary, for 
each indjvidual to chuſe the coffee houſe 
he thinks moſt convenient for him; though 
he ſometimes viſits others, it is always his 


ho. 


duty to give the preference to his own as 


there are often great advantages to Fe de- 
e * . 
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_ rived from it. He is treated there as if he 
Klage to the houſe, he may uſe the 
ſame freedom as if he were at home; peo- 
pie are appointed to meet him there, and 
letters addreſſed to him. e N 


All the inhabitants of London do not 
dine at the ſame hour. Tradeſmen dine at 
ene o'clock ; merchants and people of mid- 
dling rank at three; the nobility at four or 
five. This cuſtom which prolongs the 
morning, and gives time for looking after 
ones affairs is very convenient. After din- 
ner, if a perſon does not feel himſelf diſpo- 
fed to return to buſineſs, he can give him- 
ſelf. up to the pleaſures of ſocigty, and of 
the moment. The Engliſh repaſts like all 
Hg dane calms haye ſomething par- 
ücplar in them. If you imagine to your- 
{lt che contrary of what happens in Paris, 
yaw. will have. a juſt idea of the demeſtic 
| cuſtoms: of every houſe in London where 
the old: Engliſh: manners are ſtill maintain- 
ed. The number of great houſes that have 
adopted i faſhions is ſtill 
very. ſmal „C. 


It is abſolutely; neceſſary for travellers to 
conſorm. themſelves. to the mandtier of life 
practiſed in the country they are in. Diſ- 
eaſes and even death, are the conſequences 
| ee + cs to that they them- 


d 2. ſelves 
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ſaves have been accu'tomed- to; of which 
many inſtances might be. brought. The 
Eaſt Indies has been the tomb of thouſands 


of Europeans, becauſe they withed to live 


there as they did at home: Had this in- 
conſiderate caprice been reſiſted, the great 


Journey to Arabia would have ſucceeded. 


and Niebuhr would not have returned a- 
lone. A thick air, and ſolid food, make 
the uſe of ſtrong liquors neceſſary in Eng- 
land, and perſons that would drink no- 
thing but water there, might ſoon repenc 
it, The ſame conſequences would follow 
the Engliſh regimen if adopted in Italy; 


the burning heat of that country requires 
ide frequent uſe of cool and refreſhing be- 
verages as well as a difference in eloathing; 


in ſnort a mode of life altogether different. 


It is ufual enough to ſee travellers blam- 


ings the climate for the fatal conſequences 
ol heir on unjuſtifiable negligence. 
e 1 211.4 4 | re 
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England ſarpaſſes all the other nations of 
Europe in the luxury of dreſs and apparel, 
and this luxury is increaſing daily. Twenty 
years ago, neither gold nor ſilver were to 
be ſeen on a coat, except at court or the 
theatre. Perſons in dreſs went in cartlages; 
on foot they never wore ſwords; and the 


petit maitres- put on their hats. This laſt 
cuſtom remains, but all the reſt are chan- 
ged. Even che common people have em. 


x 4 broidered. 
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hroidered veſts,. Every- body. i in ſümmer 
ag well as in winter wears a plain coat but 
of the ſineſt cloth; no tradeſman will wear 
any thing elſe. No furs are uſed, but 
great ſurtouts which. protett from the rain 
in ſummer, and the cold in winter. In 
this ſimple: dreſs,. do che firſt 8 of 
ſtate walk the ſtreets of London, without 
being followed by: a ſingle ſervant. Many 
poop do not allow their: ſhoes-ts be-clean-- 
ed in the houſe but in the open ſtreet. 
The ſhoe-blacks of London earn a deal 
of money. They are ſeen at the corners of 
every ſtreet amidſt a heap of ſhoes brought 
to them from the houſes 0 neighbour- 
hood. Nobody, even among the common 
people, wears a turned coat, or a ſoled ſhoe. 
Shirts of the: fineſt linen are generally 
worn, and even the- lower ſort have a clean 


; 


one every”: day. The : cleanlineſs of the 


Engliſh in every thing is admirable. Fine lin- 


nen, ee a neat hat and good ſhoes . 


ciſtinguiſn the men of eafy „ 
The coat is- not ſo much obſerved.! This 
1s generally the dreſs of the richicidzens, 
who ga to. Change ſometimes in thread- 
bare coats: The cuſtom of wearing fan- 
cifub buttons; has encreaſed-: very much. 
within ⸗theſe few years, ſo that a plain. frock 
will ſometimes coſt as much as a, laced 
coat. Young people of quality get them 
by: dozens. Linen warchouſes of every 


998 
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Eind, are diſp erſed over every otlier quare- 

ter of the a but thoſe of ſhoes and fur- 

niture are fixed in particutar diffticts. The 

— of ready made goods alone is a- 

oniſhing; you would think there was ſuf:. 

1 ficient to furniſh a whole city, and yet no 
great houſe goes thither to purchaſe; but 
applies to ſome faſbionable broker who 
Charges an advanced price. I Have already 
taken notice of the extravagance in the 


del of the women. 2 2 


i * 


Thie Engliſh have Oe the cuſtom of 
drefiing their hair alinoft againſt their will; 
and accordingly their friſeurs are the moſt 
unſkilful of any in Europe. They perform 
as in France, the office of barber and hair- _ 
Lesers ant Neva, or are — A . ar 
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I have had more than one opportunity to- 
remark, that the great characteriſtic differs 
ences between the people of England and 
the other nations of Europe, ariſe from 
that freedom, which the former enjoy; 
| and which grves occaſion” to many -fingular 
* and extraordinary cuſtoms. It is not there. 
fore by-our meaſures chat we are to caleu - 

| late the diſtance that ſeparates the differ. ü 

® ent clafles' of that republican monarchy, | 
This obſervation extends even to menial 


1p Tons. "The fit" citizen dare not firike 
bs" 1 = his 


* 
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his domeſties, for they can ſue lim for ill 
uſage, or defend theniſelves againſt him. 
Im. the firſt caſe, a peeuniary fine, and many 
other diſagreable circumſtances, are always 
the conſequence; - The Eugliſh juſtly think 
that, as poverty and dependanee are none 
of the comforts offlife, it would be cruel to 
aggravate the hard fate of thoſe-who are 
born in ſuch eireumſtances, by--a: ſubmiſ: 
ſion whieh the laws do not author, . If 
a domeſtic is in fault, the maſter. can 
only diſmiſs him, except the fault is puniſn- 
able by law. To give harſ names would 
only expoſe him to ac return ef the ſame 
Kind, which are the leſs tolerable as they. 
are not actionable; except wheft they at- 
fe&t his honour or reputation: All other 
injurious expreſſions, however provoking or 
humiliating, cannot be redreſſed by any 
court. a 1 


It would be a miſtake to imagine from 
hence, that Enghſh ſervants have a right to 
infult their maſters. I am on the contrary 
convinced, that in all Europe there are not 
| better domeſties than in England. The 
generous condeſcenſion with which. they 
are treated, the fear of not teceiving a favou- 
räble character if they commit great faflts 
Ca thing of ſuch importance to them) and 
their great wages keep them attentive, and 
inſpire them with great zeal and activity. 
. Yau! 'The 


* 
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e politeneſs and activity with whick o 


% 


ate ſerved in coffee houſes and taverns is a 
toniſtüng. -and ſeems· a ſtiking contraſt to · 
ther national pride. Bat the waiters. 


_ there- depend on certain gratifications 


2 


which amount to: a conſiderable ſum at 
tho years end. Many of them indeed re- 
ceide neitaer wages nor board. In the 

ptincipał taverns, the place of firſt waiter is - 
purchaſed. from the maſter. of the -houſe - 
fometimes-for-two. or three hundred pounds 
or more. In gaming houſes where people 
of quality meet to play at games of hazard, 
it is common for the firft:waiter to pay five. 

hundred pounds a year, and: the ſecond 

three for their places, becauſe they produce 
& revenue - of: twelve or fiſteen hundred 


pounds a- year, and put the perſons in a 


way, after a fe, years ſervice, of : ſetting:: 
up a tavern on their o.αõmn account. | 


F is cuſtomary en the great houſes to 
give: their . board wages; but in o&-- 


ther houſes their victuals are: provided for 


them. The rule obſcrved: it this- caſe is 
very. ſingular. They receive the diſhies 
1 on their being removed from 


the table of their maſters; and none are e- 


ver put afide, till the ſervanty have dined. Co 


If every- ones meal was /portioned out to 
them, they would nor touch it; however 
auple i — Be, and. they would imme-- 
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diately demand their diſmiſſion. They 
mult have the abſolute choice of all the 
dithes that were ſerved up to their -maſter, 
without exception of Ke 1 or quality... 
This of all Engliſh cuſtoms is the. moſt: dif- 
agreeable to the families of foreigners who 
come to ſettle among them, being too op- 
poſite to their .own principles of economy, 
and diminiſhing. too much the diſtance. be- 
tween them and their ſervants. This ap- 
proach, ot the different claſſes of citizens to 
one another, which ariſes from the. ſent. 
ment of natural equality; and is encouraged 
by the laws, is even obſervable among the 
loweſt of the people, who might ſometimes 
be ſuppoſed to exalt themſelves over thoſe 
who = not live ſo well as they do. The. 
2 of this. I aal take from the claſs of 


1 


than with reaſonable ISM "It never 
comes into the head of the fj plendid and 
well ſed coachman of a Duke, to think 
himſelf above the driver of, a miſerable hac 
keny coach that plies night and day on the 
freets of London. He treats him as his e- 
qual, and without knowing him, he will 
deſcend from his ſeat to do him a ſervice, 
he will' turn his carriage aſide to let him 
paſs. In Paris on the contrary, kuch a fel 
low would ſtrike a hackney coachman a. 
croſa the ſace with his. Whip, and the poor 
* wret ch. 
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wretch, who looks up with reſpec to a be⸗ 
ing of ſuch Werne, dare not hay 
_ . 3 

The King of England himſelf. ve a 
remarkable g of Ta) of this kind bene 
Without other attendants than ſome of his 
fons, he was walking about Richmond, where 


he met with a poor ee! who was driving 
x cart with ptoviſions up to town. The cart 


fell into a ditch; and could not be got out 


without help; it was early in the morning, 
the e deſert, and the peaſant in the 
greateſt, diſtreſs. Without a moment's de- 
liberation, the monarch aſſiſted by. bis ſons, 
ſet his hands to the work, and extricated 
the peafunt from his embarraſſment. The 
poor man who did not know: the perſons 
who had ſo 1 aſſiſted him, propoſed in 


the gratitude heart to carry them in 
his 5 fag neareſt alehoyſe, and to. re- 


le them with ' beer. His I. 
os was . with a few 2 


gold, and they left. = eg Fo 8 
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Argets on oecaſion of any public ſolemnity, 
the greateſt attention is paid to children and. 

Iittlepeople ;. room is made for them, and 
ſometimes Rel are held up that they mayſee- 
8 better.  Aelpeftable lady the wile of. 
a 
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2 German miniſter at the court of; London, 
coming out from ſome of the public enter- "> 
taimnents, was preſſed into the thickeſt of 
the crowd. She felt the danger of her ſitu- 
ation che more, as the was then with child. 
She was juſt about to fall into a faint, when 
the perſon who held her hand cried out, 
Gentlemen, I beg you will make way for 
this lady who is with child, and is taken 
ill.” She has aſſured me herſelf that thun- 
der conld not have ſeparated the crowd 


more quickly than this exclamation. 


The Engliſh formerly practiſed duelling 
like other nations, but the cuſtom was abe- 
liſhed under the government of the Puri- 
tans. Theſe enthuſiaſts, who acknowledged 
no rule of conduct that could not be drawn 
ftom the Bible, took an abhorence at theſe 
barbarous combats. * At laſt Cromwell, ha- 
ving enacted the ſevereſt laws. againſt duel- 
ling, aboliſhed them entirely. This was 
one happy effect produced by fanaticiſm. 
Duels however have for thele fifty years 
paſt grown more in vogue ſince the decline 
of, the practice of boxing. 4 5 


- The Engliſh make frequent uſe of the 
cold bath. There ate great numbers of 
them in London, where for a guines «+ 
year, perſons may bathe every day. Theſe 
baths are much preſcribed by the Englith 


* 
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phyſicians. The ancient Romans were 
fond of them. They were preſcribed by. 
Anthony Muſa, and the cure they ee | 
was rewarded by the ſenate who cauſed a 
ſtatue of the phyſician to be erected beſide - 
that of Eſculapius. Lampridius informs 
us, that the Emperor Septimius Severus. 
made daily uſe of them. It is. even pro- 
bable, after the long ſtay be made in Bri- 
tain, that they were at that time introdus 

cd into that country. From England 
they paſſed. into Saxony, where the hot 
baths, although | very . are fal lels 
in repute. n 


England p offeſſes a great many natural 
baths and Aiden ſprings, ſome of which 
retain the names of the Saints that were 
formerly given them. They were uſed as 
natural means when religion took them un- 
der its ptotection. The fountains or 
ſprings where the firſt preachers of Chriſti- 
anity baptized their. converts, inſpired them 
with a certain religious veneration, and 
were' conſidered as holy. The monks tur- 
ned this prejudice to her advantage, and 
aſcribed in their legends, certain mitacu- 
lous virtues to theſe ſprings, undoubted. 
ly after baving ales «heir natural ef- 
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COLL. 
Of all the mineral ſprings in England, 
thoſe: of the town of Bath are the moſt re- 
markabfe ("They were, Ulſcovered in the 
time of the Romans, who confecrated them 
to Minerva. Accordingly the antient Bri- 
tous called them the Euer Palluddar; the 
town of tlie ſprings of Pallas. Their water is 
warm. Bath is 4 very beautiful towu and 
the public edifices that adorn it are ſuperb, 
It is the rendezvous not only of the ſick, 
but of perſons in health whom the variety 
of pleaſures to be found there, attracts 
from all corners of the kingdom.  'The 
-moſt brilliant ſeaſon of theſe baths, which 
are undoubtedly the moſt frequented, of any 
in Europe, is from the beginning of win- 
ter to the meeting of parliament. To re-. 
_ pulate theſe diverfiöns, and to preſerve. or- 
der among ſuch. a multitade of rich and 
and free people, it has been thought - advi- 
ſeable'to chuſe an individual under the tit - 
tle of King of Bath, to. whom implicit obe- 
dience is paid in every thing chat relates to 
the economy of the place. This agtee- 
ment has been made, ànd 'figned by the 
chief perſons of he king den ich go thither 
regukaly, and maintain their monarch in 
the exerciſe of his prerogatives. This place 
is as honourable as lucrative, for it is worth 
ſixteen hundred pounds à year. It is gi- 
ven for life, unleſs very weighty reaſons o- 
blige them to dethrone their ſovereign. It 
Vol, II. Ee N 
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is giyen only to a perſon. who unites: expe- 


rience and wit with the gaiety of a man of 


faſhion, All theſe qualities, joined to an 
uncommon-talent for inventing new plea. 
fares, and conducting entertainments, were 
united in the celebrated Beau Naſh, who was 
for many years King of Bath. He died in 
1761, and the place is at preſent beld by a 
military gentleman who has retired, 
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r. all the remarkable things to be 
found in this island none are ſo 
worthy of admiration as the beauty of the 
women. It is ſo eminent that no foreigner 
can - heſitate to own the Tuperiority of the 
Engliſh ladies for beauty, over the women 
of every other country. Ihe moſt perfect 
ſymmetry, an elegant ſhape, a beautiful 
neck, a delicate ſkin, and-the ſweeeteſt and = 
moſt regular features, diſtinguiſh their per- 1 
fons. Their moral character renders them 


Ph 
5 


ſaſceptible of all the enjoyments and felici- 1 
ty of the married ſtate. The natural ten- 
ney of the whole nation to melancholy - 


makes the women ſerious. and grave; they 
are leſs engaged in pleaſure, than in atten- 
tion to their: huſbands, and the cares of 
their: family. Women of quality often 
fuckle their own children; they do not con- \ 
fider the name nor the duties of a mother — 
diſgraceful, and they little value the loſs of 
ſeme charms in compariſon with the ſweets l 
'of maternal tenderneſs, and the agreeable 1 
conſequences that reſult from them. In the 
midſt of outrages which' are often carried 
to extremiries in that great city, it is rare 
to ſee a married woman the object of cor- 

\ Ee ' ruption: 
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ruption, or partaking in its infamous plea- 
fures. She finds an unſurmountable de- 
fence in the ve of her family, in her do- 
meſtic economy, and her natural ſobriety. 
I maintain that there is not a place in the 
whole world, where the honour of a hus- 
band is more ſecure than it is in L 
don. | As, 23 1 
It is to this ſerious and ſeitled temper 
of che Engliſh women that we muſt attri- 
bute-the inclination of many young perſons 
of the Roman Catholic religion for a cloiſt- 
ered life, which carries many of them to 
France, and particularly: to Flanders, where 
drs are Toundatighs nfirated chiefly for 

em. # ; 


T have already ſpoken of the zeal with 
Which the Engliſh intereſt themſelves. in 

public affairs. This taſte gives an additio. 
val ſtrength to · the bonds of matrimony. 
A husband who cares for nothing but po- 
litics, is always ſure of finding in his wife a 
perſon with whom he can converſe on the 
fubjeQs that intereſt him moſt deeply. He 
has no occaſion to go abroad in order to 
gratify his prevailing paſſon. : | 


Nature is prodigal to the Engliſh of! bs 
molt valuable gifts, and they are not un- 
grateful; they turn them all to their advan. 

way We \T tage 


en. 
tage by a moderate uſe of them. Infants 
are not confined in ſwaddling cloaths, they 
are dreſſed in a thin covering, which leaves 
every limb at liberty, and this is continued 
till the years of infancy. are over. Stays 
are unknown, they only-uſe ſome ſlender 
whale bones, to give the body a ſhape with-- 
out conſtraining it. The benefits of inno- 
culation are daily more and more felt. 
The houſes of education for young people 
of both ſexes, are almoſt - all- in the 
country in the neighhourhood of Len- 
don. In paſhng through the pleaſant vil- 
lages that: ſurround the metropolis, one is 
enchanted with meeting ſometimes three or 


ſout houſes at a little diſtance from one a- 


nother, deſtined to this uſe. One of theſe 
bouſes is often ſufficient: to give bread to the 


maſters: of the Uifferent branches of educa- 


Cation. .- 


The Engliſh women relying perhaps too 
much an. their native beauty, often neglect 
the arts of ſetting it off: 1 here are few, 


even of the women of the town, vᷣho uſe 


paint. Many women in full dreſs put no 
powder in their hair; but cleanlineſs which 
is, ſo to ſpeak, a real paſſion with the Eng- 
liſh, is an attractiog which they take care 


not to neglect. It has however introduced 


a cuſtom as ſingular 'as diſagreeable, and 
which is unknown every where elſe but in 
Ee g London. 


\ * 


Co 
London. The women of the middle rank, 
when it is dirty weather, fix on their feet 


certain eircles.'of iron, which raiſe them 


above the dirt, and are tied to their ſhoes. 


with latchets, ſo that they are not wetted.. 


The cuſtom ot wearing ſhoes only of fil 
or cloth, (for a common ſervant will not 
put on a leather ſhoe,) has undoubtedly gi- 
ven occaſion." to theſe ſtrange machines 
which they put off at the door, when they 
enter a houſe, and which beſides their un- 
avoidable inconvenience, have. beſides the 


diſadvantage of producing an aukward ane: 
ſagreenne _ x 


The moſt ele — the Abe of an 
Engliſh lady is her hat which is commonly 


adorned with ribbands and feathers» No- 
woman of: whatever condition can appear 


on foot in- the ſtreets of. London withour 


a hat, even the beggars. pi pique themſelves. 
upon having one The art with which, 


they put it qu is. very imperfe@ly.imitated: by 


foreign. ladies, who are, far from underſtan-. 
ding or drawing from it all-its magic ad- 
vantages.. This made | Lingyet- ſay, that 
if Homer had been acquaintech wish this in- 
chanting.articlsof MA be would, befides-. 
— have given * * his: 
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The Engliſh ladies are remarkable för- 
many -peculiar euſtoms, and among others 

that of riding on Horſeback. In fine wea⸗ 
ther, hundreds are to be ſeen on all the 
roads. They are dreſſed in the habit of 


an Amazon. This euſtom which was intro- 
duced by Anne, the queen of Richard II; has = 
remained to our days. They. do not think. | 


it decent to he ſeen at a window, and no- 
thing but ſome extraordinary. ſhew wilt: 
bring them to it. The women of the town: 
deſpiſo this prejudice. be Ha II 
The edueation of the Engliſh youth witty. 
regard to cotporeal advantages is perfect. 
Ecannot:- ſay ſo much fer the- mental. The 
- abuſes which prevaik in the- public. ſchools 
are well known, and I hall? not dwelhupom. 
them. The ſtudents in the univer ſities lead: 
a truly monkiſh- life ;- it might even have 
conſequences fatal to the ſtate, if travelling 
did not give them a more ufefaF direction. 
After much has been written im England 
on the dangers and advantages of a public. 
and a private education, the former ſeems. 
to be adopted. Ihe young duke of Bed 
ferd, the righeſt nobleman: of the kingdom, 
was à few- years ago at Weſtmaniſter- 
ſchool, where he was educated, exactly like: 
the- other: 'boys; He had neither finer 
cloaths nor a better bed?” Two guineas a- 
weck were given him for pocket * 


6 3 00 
and of his revenues which amount te up- 
wards of ſixty thouſand pounds, five hun- 
dred only were expended en his education - 
All thoſe exerciſes which tend to- put the - 
muſcles in motion, and: to form a ſound 
and robuſt body, are the ny recreations -: 
in theſe ſchools, which notwithſtanding their - 
numerous faulte, never infect the 3 a 
with a delicate body, or aneffeminate mind. 
In theſe ſeminaries are often; for med con - 
nections, among boys of the. moſt unequal 
birth, that laſt for lite, and are the 3 : 


of the future. fortunes of one f the par- 


a great: number of children of rank! are 


an from their earlieſt years ta trade, 


and educated accordingly. - This wile cuſ⸗- 
tom, the-ſource of the opulenee of the Ge- 

noeſe nobility, and which raiſed the houſe 
of Medici . throne, for ihe good of 


mankind, was not introduced into 1 : 
tall towards the end of the ſeventeenth cen - 


tury. It was. a conſequenee of the civil wars. 
The Engliſni nobility abmoſt entirely attached 


tothe party of the King, being removed from 


all employment, whether civil or military, by - 
the Houſe of Commons, who were then the 
onderating party, and being inclined to 


Fam: themſelves, formed the reſolu- 


tion of applying to commerce; the moſt 


experienced. amailed. 2 wealth; and alb 


contributed 2 


mo | 
dedicated a part of their fortune to give it 


ſeat in parliament. 
mm o a $44.4 44; r | 
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It is only from him that a perſon of qua- 


5 (WW 2: 
contributed by their example to root out the 
antient prejudices againſt trade. [The firſt 
PRs of the kingdom ſoon became the 


"zealous. partizans of commerce, and 


reſpect and activity. It may be athrmed 
that this happy policy was the circumſtance 
that in ſo ſhort a time has carried England 
to an uncommon pitch of opulence and 
ſplendor. The great deſtine their children 
to a ſtate which procutes them conſidera · 
tion and wealth. We have ſeen in our 
days a ſon of Sir Robert Walpole a bank - 
er in London. Another ſon of the earl of 
Bute formerly fo powerful, going to the 
Eaſt Indies in quality of a writer. But it 
would be wrong to infer that this cuſ . 
tom extends to handicrafts; for an artificer, 
however wealthy he may be, enjoys only a 


| {mall-degree of;. conſideration, | and cannot 


pire to any poſt of honour, far lefs to a 


, * * * 
e! e 


lity ever engages in ſuch enterprizes. I ſhall 
juſt mention the inſtance of Wortley Mon+ 
tague brother in law to the earl of Bute, who 


* 


when a boy, lope, from the palace of 
wa. 


his father, and me a chimney· ſweep. 
The rags which covered him, the wretched 
food, and the blows. he daily received, were 


more agreeable. to him than the gentleſt 


treatment, 


0 884 ). 
treatment, and all the indulgencies he was 
entitled to by birth. He Kvel-ni months. 
in London 5 and in the occus 
— of a chimney ſweep. He was at laſt 


found ow, and brought e his father's 

houſe, where every.: _— PT to. cure 
bim of this unhappy mental malady; but in 
vain. He zan off again, and went as cabs. 
bin boy on board a veſſte bound for Liſhon, 
and afterwards 3 over. Spain in a. 
ag of: i uns Doe Bat. ie ia not 


few years-ago. 2 e ob: 
les. of dhe excentrici⸗ 
Sho oli othe hum? mind. Such o 
ee e ee in England, that 
there, is a- particular word in the language 
— reſs {uy b y-. The. word is whim, . 


perſon. 3 them 
is called a whimſical man. Perſons of this; . 
kind would - be thought mad in e e 
country; but the national. gs Frog authori- 
des xvery-ſlingylarity-whatever; provided it is - 
ianocent, and hurtful to nobody... The hiſ- 
has; do oddity 1s ſueceeded by another, . 
2 only ſhrug up their: fhoulders. 
and laugh. might. cite here a multitude - 
of inſtances, which would ſerve to explain 
the ſecret workings of · the human heart, but 
this wald lead me too far from my ſu 4 


W only of the 


* 


. 
Uh, which I attempt to ſketch; and I ſhall 
therefore content — with relating but 
a few. arne 


In 1776, there died in London a n 
ſon who had accumulated by trade a 
une of L. 60, 00. He made a relation 

of his who was not a trader, his ſole heir, 
on this ſingular condition, that he ſhould? 
every day goto Change, and remain there 
from two” to three o'clock. Neither bad 
weather nor other buſineſs was to prevent 
him from regular attendance; ſickneſs alone 
could excuſe him, and if this was not fully 
proved, and he ſhould neglect to fulfill 
the condition for a ſingle day, the whole 
fortune was to paſs” from him to certain 
charitable foundations, which were then en- 
titled to claim it. The good man intended 
to do honour to the Exchabgs' in which he 
nad made his money but tus fancy made a 
ſlave of the heir. He never could leave 
London but on Sundays when there is no 
Change. I was acquainted. with him, and 
have been a witneſs of His diſcontent. He 
could not take the ſhorteſt excurſion” with - 
aut arranging his matters in fell a wa 
not to rails the hour of Change. He Bed 
at the weſt end of tlie town, about a league 
from the Exchange; Where after hart 
2% work an Hour 23 ſpeaking fo any 
wich o got inte His carriage ad e 
8 Ome 


. 


— = - 
——_—_ en 


Tet 


: An, Engliſh nobleman ſome what aged, 

and a widower, Wolkjt into. his head: bug 
night whenghet was troubled Wiha f of 
Fe e country vto take and. 


ther wife, and even to 


gets 


= 4 
17 


ith hien, tothe nc 
E her. bouſe· 
her maſter in jeſt;; went, a. 
ſaying a, word. 8 Tan! 
ein rung, and the valet: 
ſe· keeper i 


ſend 


ſhip in we humour, d 


— 
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Haſte and in an hour. after, his kitchen *- 
wench became his wife. A perſon wh | 
filled the firſt offices in the ſtate, an 
who is {UN alive, is the fruit « this. ſingulat 
nat. 


a lite: 


But thavs. and * infatuated: — | 
indulge themſchves in E 
which dhe e ba UNO 


I cal tube an oppartunity, ol relating. 
dome ſingular inſtances of this, which hap» 
pened during the / time, of my reſidence 
in England. There have been perſons. (hot 
numerous indeed) who. without being in 
want have had an irriſiſtible Lee to 
ſtealing: neither was .covetonſneſs con- 
certied in the matter. I myſelf knew a 
very. amiable woman who 9 not teſiſt 1 
putting in her pocket Whatever came to. - if 
er hands in company; fae did not fail = 
however next morning to return what 4 
ſhe had carried away. A young and hand- 10 
ſome girl, of 2 good famihy and very rich, | | 
Had the ſame inclinztion without the ſame 1 
ſenſe of honeſty. When ſhe went a ſhapping 1 
the was always FM to filch more than the 1 
bought. A lad in one of. the hops 1 ſhe fre- 
' -quented, entertained ſtron —_ icions of | [8 
her, and reſolved to watch rittly, the 1 
firſt opportunity. She di 4; an "es. | 
"erated a whole piece of Brufiels lac, 
Vor. 3 TF 5 "TO 


* | 
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There bappenel to de nobody büt ber in 
the ſhop, and the young man e 


ceremony, immediately commenced -a ſcru- 


tiny into the Tontents of het pockets. 'The 


| hace” was detected, and he gate her hier 
choice, either to be'denounced for a thief, 


or to take him for her huſband. She choſe 


dhe latter, ami the poor lad, in 2 ſhort time, 


bound himſelf in poſſeflion'of a haudſome 


vie, and twelre thopfand pounds Sterling. 


& $5.4 


= © "The fate of another robber of this kind 


Was not fo fortunate. He was called Eyre, 


2 baff merchant, Sixty-fix years of age, atid 


worth thirty thoufand pounds. He ſtole, 
from pure covetouſneſs, every thing he 
could lay his hands on. One day as he 
was endeavourtng to hide under his cloak, 


two quires of paper, which he had ſeized, 


hie was taken in the fact and tried, So rich 


4 thief, About to be condemned for the va- 


Tue of 2 ſhilling was really a phenomenon. 


The court was crowded with people on the 


day of his trial. The theft was proved, 


* ariit the ſentence of the judges condemned 


Fim td tranſpörtation to America for ſeven 


years,” This deſpicable deing was the juſt 


. ell bf his"fordid avatice; His friend, 
Th order, 16” leſſen the inconvenience of the 


e dad made the" necefſary 'aratige- 
wich the captain of the ſhip ; they had 
"procured lim a cabbin to ſeparate him from 


the 


— 


| 0.8 389. 4 ; = 
ie other e bargained for bis-. 
2 at the captain's table. . was he 


ca when; he grudged the expence of this 
aue. 4296 oe rather oe, on 
Aram ol whe! i her SI4pingls, than 12 a 
e bal was abliged to pay, In. 
eee bim ng compaſ- 
dean fr 2 js fellow, pas e u bi of 
10 ck wpuld a ay; texcourls fan hyp, 
S FF * 4100 a .- 

TT ha was N d — TOP: un 
the weight. of N infiſ mitiegs, and of 

1475 hardſhips. he 15 — 1 


ſelf. He Nel be reached ric - | 
ie i thrown Into — . 268 


Imous "and criminal condutt 0 WW 
22 7 recen jo he bongured wi 
2 0 Which but that term 38, J 
hed 19:the following trait of Sir Wat- 
SV William. — Ihat gentieman, the. 
chelt. individual, in ths ,pnngrality of. 
Wales, on the day 7 his becoming major, 
gave.t9 che, nobility of his naghbourbood, . © 
to: hig ten Rants, and their families. 5. their. | 
re pug of both ſexcs, a = at 4 ak. 
ted three days, and which was warthy of 4 
ſoneteign. The. gueſts were in pumber .a- 
N Fighters, thouſand, and hey ate. and 
rank, and tes themſeves Ain 


TY ol 574 9 . 8935 % x1: N 
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1 __ "The annak of England, are full of the 
l moſt outree arid-romanticaccounts. In the 
the county of Eſſex, there is a conũderable 
S  Yillage; the lord ef this place, who died in 
the 13th century, inſtituted a very ſingular 
euſtom, which ſtill ſubſiſts. The cuſtom 
is this; a flitch of bacon and ſome other 
proviſions are given to that huſband, who 
can, at the altar, ſwear that during the 
year paſt, he has never had any altercation 
| with his wife, and that he has never once 
| repented during that time, of having mar- 
i - Tied her. The chronicles of the place re- 
0a, who 
# during the long period of three centuries 
have taken the oath. - - 


— 


| But there is no Enghſhnan in our day, 
_ who. made himſelf fo remarkable for his 
_ fingularities, as the famous Lord Baltimore 
whoſe whole life was an uninterrupted levies | 
l | of the moſt violent excentricities. But his 
| follies never injured any one: on the con- 
| trary they bore the marks of good nature, 
1 and benevolence. Almoſt all his rents, 
5 which amounted to two and forty thou- 
find' x:year, he drew from Maryland. It 
| was 4 principle of his to allo bimfelf to 
de guided by his whim z accordingly he 
| never was known to folict thofe offices and 
|  Cignities to which his talents and fortune 
| |} entitled him to aſpire. | He never went ta 


ee ee OO , 
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Eourt-' His taſte for women was his predo- 
minant paſſion, and bis travels to the eaſt 
Joervecdl büt to encradſe. i On bis return 
to London; he built; in the weſſ. end of the 
town im the midſt of à charming country. 
* ſuperd houſe, the model 3 he. 
Tad taken from 2 oelebrated Harem at. 
Gonſtantinople. When it: was finiſhed, hgͥe 
formed a ſeraglio, and peopled it with a 
number of fine. women, to whom, except 
the liberty of going abroad, he refuſed no- 
wing. Certain regulations were made, and 
dhe firjceſt obſervance of them enjcined- 
dhe ſervants were old women. Thus Bal- 
umore livedexatiythe-bfeof a Bacha. If 
he: grew tired of any of his dames, he diſ- | 
| cd herwith — preſents, and | 
ſometimes „„ her a handſome ne. 4 


- The+Etighſk; far from- being jealous'ob | 
the bappibets, which their; own yl —— and 4 
independance procures them, are willig zo 
impart ĩt to every other nation Atthe time. 
__ when Pac and his- brave Corſicans were 
ſubjected by the= arms f France, the | 
whole Engliſh, people were unanimeus for Mi 
lending them aid to recover their; liberty. | 
But this the ſtate of. politics nat at, that 
time permitting, the government, ia · ap 44 
: ensure, granted: protection an 
beufton to the «Corſican. general, which * 
| Kill erpeys, Ee 55 4 $0908 UL rn E 
„ FA — ; | In 


n 


an) 
In the-member:of characteriſtic traits:e# 
the Engliſh nation; I mult mention | ballads 


_ Sagigg.uvthe- ſtreets. This js, it is true: 


the tuſtom in other countries, but noc pubs 
lieyombthe & of theſe ſongs is aten 
— NA ſatyr onthe: highs | 
elt; members of adminiſtration, and thew:. 
meaſuresꝶ but ſuah is the liberty of the: 
Prefs in Britain that no. internuptiom 1 is gi 
ven do theſe, or to any other: ptinted perfor 

mancesz ꝓrovided abe da nat aitack the ef 
neee cunſtirution, on good 


N + 24 oft s} 1 1 8 a0 3314 
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„ In other-countmes She: tommen people 


nattate-the:grert:zdereve:the contrary «they 
affect to diftingubh — by » every 
mean in their power from thaſe in hig . 
Hf. & rich tradeſmen thinks he Ie A 


tiglit to lige agrecably to. his ou taſte 
| kowever. different that may be from ths. 


taſte of every other perſon. Suck originals: 
have got-the name ati jon BUL EY. This 
— ie is oſtem introduced on the Engliſte- 


tage, aud che commom prople are never. 


better pleaſed than to ſee him repreſented. 
in his: — and e neee indes- 


PTR ftate. 3 
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After Wg read the: forego ing Work k 
think 1 it will be " impoſſible to — 
the BALUTE of Engliſh liberty ʒ but let 1 2 


„ 
I allowed a ſingle obſeremiilroix 8 
verument. The balance of-the' three po 
ers: which have i in their hauds the legi 


_ tive: authority is traly: admirable. z 


King, the Houſes of Peers and Commons, 


are thtee independant powers, each enjoy- 


D ing-its oum privileges: and peculiar rights, 
and mutual y attending with zealous anxic- 


ty that none increaſe-the'ont or infringe thet 


ether:-: The King: w the ſource of honour 
and n be cn neither make nor 


fuſpend the moſt! inconfiderable law ; his 
preponderancein the ſyſtem, is only ſreming,. 


not real. The Houſe of Peers, befides its 


flare in the legiflatise Power, is alſo. the 
Court ef dernier reſort and it is on this 


_ a5count that che twelve judges of the king - 


dom, though not members of Parliament 
and who never ſpeak but. upon queſtions of 


law, and that only when their opinions are 
aſled, haue a feat in i The privilege of 
the Houle of Commons coniſts i having 


exclufixely the: key of the national treaſure:. 


Now as: money is the prime mover-in.all. 


things, this laſt body yields: in nothing to 


the others. Phe Houſe of Commons has: 


alſo a right to impeach ſtate:criminals even 


thoſe that belong to. the other houſe. Such- 


a criminal, though. a miniſter, protected by 2 


the King, and by all the/Peers-of the kings 
dom,. would be = to the Tower, would 
1 , would if guilty be condemned, and 

: what. 


3 
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"RY though the King can pardet all 


other cal; et has he not the powers 
Seen Kio. Perera ira a. ___ ms 18. 
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The ſtate of the- arts and ' ſciences in 
Fn gland, is well known to my countrymen. 
but I may be allowed to make a ſingie re- 

tion. The bafie- of every literaty ſocie- 

y there is liberty 3 that libert y.which. they. 
have always before them, and. which. they 
never mul toxbe infringade. ws Ran! ba AA 


lis Wen i in W 
| guithed merit-o every kin id e pals- 
Furt . to -henours. and digi. eier 
8 the nation arealwiys moſt libe- 
rally.rewarded... Inſtances of. this — too.» 
Humereus-to. be here detailed. . | 


2 


2 Gerte W hat —— . 


this dame cannot be given to a few ramparts : 
4 at ſdme of the ports. 
An Enghihman whohas.never beem out of 
His" owe county, bas no, proper idea of a. 
- fort. The ſta and-thoſe floating · batteries; 


which —— i; ſurface, are the only 


ubs of EAR land ne; ad "theſe alone, fot - 
ved Fuſkcienr+ to 


1 e pro 


Gf its enemies! 1 
* pefiptc wih any. preſpec vf ſucceſs 
$ toe. zan invaſten- Tdh u enterprise 


would 
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would. have "Ia undertaken during che A. 
merican war, when M Engliſh "wr A 
ſed over the four quarters of che globe, left the 
Channel free to the attempts of the French. But 
notwithſtanding the immenſe preparations 
made with that deſign, the enemy-were wiſe 
enough to decline the attempt: Much, greats 
er preparations however had been made in 
1761, under the adminiſtration of the Duc 
de Choiſeul. Six thouſand flat · bottomed 
boats were ready, the beſt place for an ua» 
fion pitched on, hag every precaution taken 
to inſure ſucceſs. But one MAlliſter an 
8 having ne he 
culars of the plan to the Engliſn miniſtry, 
ſuch Gai af. were ado — give the 
French a ſuitable reception, —_— they did 
not think proper td rang their. en 


The perfection of the marine of England 
cannot bo conceived bur b by parſons,. who, 
knowing the = of that of other nations, 
can judge of it by compariſon. It is. _— 
from their. ſhips of war, that a 
can be formed of the wealth: « the Wia 
nation. Theſe ate for the moſt part bean- 
tiful and magnificent, and in a * de- 
gree — On board there IS a- 
bundance of every thing, unknown in ſhe 
ſhips of other nanons, and a number of mi- 
rate conveniences, which e e 
ulitate, or „ tide 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Thus, 1 baue given a arb of that fa- 
mous iſland of which Boſſuet ſaid, that there 
was more motion on its ſurface, and in its. 
„than in the ocean that ſurrounds it. 
And the truth of this ſaying, uttered an. 
hundred years ago, is at this day confirmed. 
Liberty, that ineſtimable bleſſing is and has, 
always been the ſoufce of thole heroic and. 
ſublime. actions which excite our admira- 
tion. Long before the nation had acquir- 
ed its 8 Charter, Alfred, one of its firſt 
princes, left theſe -reriiafkable words in his 
will, The Engliſh. ought to be free as their 
thoughts.” Mover aid people abhor deſpo- 
tiſm ſo much as theſe iſlanders, nor ever 
did a nation enjoy, for ſo. long a time, 
ſu much ſocial, and political proſperity. . 
There is na inſtance in hiſtory of ſo 
many millions of men living in ſocie-; 
ty, and enjoying to ſuch an extent ſuch, 
ſhare of rational liberty and ſecurity. It 
is onſy in that happy iſland that the i beſt 
degree of cultivation, the moſt —4— ry th 
wealth, eaſe, luxury, and. pleaſure have not 
8 produced. | 
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| duced their common pln But T 
f Would it ever be their fate to alter or infringe 4 


their moſt valuable conſtitution, the guar- 
dian and preſerver of all their n gts, then 
will that mighty empire fall bre ancient 
Rome, a prey to anarchy, bloodſhed and 
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